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PREFACE 


Sudden changes In the social scene, upheavals such as are 
wrought by economic depression, by revolutions and by wars, 
lay bare for our observation the interaction between the indi- 
vidual and society; they expose sharply the individual and his 
relationship to his primary social unit : the family. The war, 
with the shocklike interruption of the usual tempo of living, 
wrote a new, clearly defined chapter in the life of the individual 
as well as of the nation. And the family bears the brunt of the 
upheaval. Sociologists as well as psychiatrists look upon the 
family with concern. Will the family — ^this proven institution 
of many tasks — be able to carry on and continue to conserve our 
cultural inheritance, conveying it to a new, rebellious genera- 
tion? Will it be able, at the same time, to keep step with the 
progress which our complex society impatiently forces upon its 
traditions ? 

Impressed by the Impact of the war upon the population, the 
psychiatrist had endless opportunities to study and interpret its 
effects upon human relationships. For the war exposed the 
images, illusions, expectations and disappointments which each 
of us harbors as indelible impressions of living together. Thus 
conflicts which already might have receded into inactivity during 
the routine of peacetime living were stirred into consciousness 
and demanded attention. 

Although this volume deals with many problems of living in 
wartime it is not a ^Var book.” The war is its background. 
It reflects the expectations and apprehensions, the elations and 
discouragements as "^people” experience war. Yet this book is 
not a conglomerate of individual case histories during wartime. 
It is rather a presentation of the basic dynamism of human rela- 
tionships according to which the family — ^a living, changing, 
but enduring organism, functions. “Insight” into the intricate 
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motivations of interpersonal relations reveals the processes 
which occur unconsciously and lead normally to satisfactory 
"‘adjustment/’ We rarely gain insight by observing the ""nor- 
mal’’ processes; they occur smoothly and unobtrusively. We 
rather learn from the cruder examples of the failures of ad- 
justment by which our insight is immediately tested. Such un- 
derstanding is our tool in helping people to achieve adjustment 
through therapy. 

This book is written mainly for those whose professional 
task it is to assist individuals to achieve emotional adjustment. 
It is designed particularly for social-workers, psychologists, 
counsellors and teachers. Physicians in the general field of 
medicine as well as psychiatrists will find it useful, for its 
therapeutic orientation is based not on the individual alone, but 
on the family as a whole. 

o 

It is impossible for me to express my appreciation to all 
those to whom I feel indebted and grateful: such a statement 
would become an autobiography. To the readers it will be 
obvious that my thinking and insight have been shaped by the 
practice and study of psychoanalysis. More specifically related 
to this book is my indebtedness to those who deliberately or 
without their knowledge participated in this work : my patients 
and my students. Especially I want to express my thanks to 
the United Charities for their significant case material and dis- 
cussion, to rny colleagues of the Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis for their encouragement, interest, advice and coopera- 
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INTRODUCTION 


It IS a truism to state that the attitudes toward war, and 
toward the Army, as well as toward the individual soldier differ 
from nation to nation. In an intricate way these attitudes de- 
velop and become the characteristically distinctive philosophy of 
a nation. The relationship between the civilian community and 
its soldiers is — in every nation — ^the expression of the role that 
War and the Army, as institutions, play in the tradition of a 
nation. This study is devoted to the American scene. 

“America is a peace-loving nation.’^ This is our philosophy, 
our way of living. Its sociodynamic causes are deeply rooted in 
the country's emotional life and its effects branch out far and 
wide. A peace-loving nation feels that war is alien to its nature ; 
it denies it as a possibility and, even if reason demonstrates its 
necessity, the nation defends itself against its probability for as 
long as it feasibly can. Just as the death of a beloved person, 
though anticipated during his long illness, still comes unex- 
pectedly, so the bombing which changed the nation’s reality from 
peace to war, could be experienced only as a shock. There was 
the immediate response : anger and the impulsive, virile urgency 
to answer the insult. The unifying effect of this reaction was 
obvious : it changed a peace-loving people into a warring nation. 
This anger and the impatience “to get on with the war” mobil- 
ized the active energies of the country for purposeful action. 
Unconsciously, however, the emotional mobilization of the na- 
tion to war was a slow process. The universal law of psychic 
inertia activated the desire to conserve what one loved and what 
one had — the unconscious determination to defend one^s self 
against change. 

Thus the American soldier was drafted into the Army with 
little fanfare and with no special tributes. The Army was as 
strange to him as it was alien to those whom he had left behind. 
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He was compelled to change while the civilian could deny — at 
least, consciously — ^the necessity for emotional adaptation to the 
exigencies of war. There was a long period throughout which 
it seemed that, as Franklin P. Adams remarked in 1917, “there 
would be two kinds of people after the war, those who were in 
it, and those who were not.” The gap between civilian and sol- 
dier appeared wide and it affected the soldier profoundly. He 
sensed that he was expected to return unchanged, to take his 
place again in a society which itself had refused to change , and 
this reinforced the soldier’s unconscious and conscious desire to 
remain as he was — 3 . civilian. 

So throughout his service in the Army, the American soldier 
had two sets of values and two sets of insecurities ; the one in- 
trinsic in his Army life, the other belonging to his civilian past 
and future. While exposed to the rigorous training and hard- 
ships of soldiering, he felt compelled to plan and prepare for his 
civilian future : he thus carried double responsibility. This was 
probably the main reason for his reluctance to accept slogans, 
for his defensiveness against indoctrination ; to him the war had 
one and only one justification — the immediate necessity — and he 
was fighting to speed its certain outcome. Pie needed no other 
ideology than his deeply rooted desire to come back. 

For this was a sloganless war, and In this respect civilians 
acted in the same way, even if not so reluctantly as the soldier. 
Early in the war, when It was felt that this war should have a 
name which would both express the gravity of the situation and 
stimulate the fighting spirit, America refused. We would not 
call it “the war for survival” since this expressed the danger too 
directly; tentatively we accepted “global-war” — rather more as 
a geographic description than as an indication of the inevitably 
massive scope of the war. So it became The Second Wour.D 
War or just simply, in the style of Time magazine, World War 
II — coming after World War I and even allowing for a World 
War III. 

World War II was the job in hand. It was a staggering job, 
a job for a giant. The giant rolled up his sleeves and set him- 
self to the task. The concentration upon his purpose did not 
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allow pessimism and fear to enter his mind; nor did it permit 
idealization of his job. Not that there were no ideals. There 
were many, probably too high to comprehend and to fulfil. 
There was the solemn pledge of The Atlantic Charter promising 
that the hope of mankind would be fulfilled. This was the ideo- 
logical goal of World War II; yet actually it was never trans- 
lated into slogans nor specifically defined in the consciousness of 
the individual. For the giant was not naive. Warned by his 
disappointment in the period following the first World War, he 
was skeptical of human wisdom and feared nothing more than 
disappointment — to be lured into hoping and believing only to be 
betrayed later by the reality. 

Bent upon the immediate necessity, America — and every 
American soldier — ^went to war. And while the soldier was in- 
tent upon remaining a civilian, he became a fighting man, a part 
of the fighting machine, a cog in the mechanized war. The 
standardization of Army life was for him, however, only a 
superficial veneer ; he desired to shed it with his uniform. This 
was not his fault, nor his virtue. Democracy wanted it that way. 
This does not mean that Democracy makes soldiering easy — just 
the opposite. 

American democracy has no super-individual will of state; it 
does not surround its leaders with myths and mysticism ; it at- 
taches no fanaticism to its goals and has no tradition which ele- 
vates the soldier’s ^'kinship in the Army” above the status of the 
civilian. He has only his country — ^where its leaders can be crit- 
icized, their purposes and motives questioned, their methods and 
efforts found to be too much by some and too little by others 
This — his highest value — ^his political freedom, which he is 
fighting to preserve, is an added unique responsibility of the 
American soldier. His task was not alleviated by a traditional 
ideology of the Army which held forth promises of glory even 
before he had done his job, even before he had succeeded. The 
American mind did not make anything as clear — and this was 
utterly different from the ideologies of its enemies — as the fact 
that it did not want the soldiers to be supermen. Yes — ^lie shall 
have superior machines and he shall be a part of a superior 
Army, and he shall win the greatest war — all this in the due 
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course of time. But he himself, regardless of the present de- 
mands on him, shall remain an tndwidual — the person deter- 
mined by Ins particular past. Democracy wants it so. 

Democracy is based on the humanistic ideal of the individual 
and his dignity, of his right to choose and pursue his own happi- 
ness. The war waged for the democratic way of living was 
fought fundamentally for the continuation of this ideal. While 
the soldier is fighting to secure this goal, democracy deprives 
him of the psychological convenience of mass ideologies. De- 
mocracy places a greater responsibility upon the individual sol- 
dier than do other political philosophies. And this burden, his 
ideological responsibility, is not lessened when the soldier re- 
turns, when he becomes a civilian — an individual — again. Just 
the opposite. After victory is won, society which was reluctant 
to change wants to return quickly to its pre-war ideology. The 
job done, the Army appears superfluous, the glory belongs to the 
past. Society demands that the veteran adapt quickly, that he 
find his place which is not prepared nor given to him ; demands 
that the veteran immediately maintain himself as an individual 
in a competitive society, — and that he assume his role unchanged 
in his changing family. 

Democracy indeed is the most ambitious, exacting stimulus to 
human development, to maturation and to independence. Mil- 
lions — all mankind — ^benefit thereby, yet some individuals may 
break under its burdens and many may need help in achieving 
its goal. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL 



This part outlines the psychoanalytic concept of the de- 
velopment of the individual from infancy to maturation and is 
followed by a* discussion of the dynamics of interpersonal rela- 
tionship within marriage. This presentation, while necessarily 
incomplete, may suffice to demonstrate the underlying thesis of 
this volume : that every experience shapes the psychological con- 
ditions for future experiences ; that the present cannot be under- 
stood without an evaluation of the influence of the past. 

Such a condensation of fundamental concepts may appear 
cumbersome. Yet this is necessary for the understanding of 
the emotional processes by which human personality can gradu- 
ally emerge from its infant dependency to become an adult 
individual of self-determination and conscience, as our culture 
requires him to be. Since the development of the individual is 
determined by the family, the study of the individual necessarily 
reflects the emotional structure of the family. 



Chapter 1 

THE DEVELOPMENT TO LOVE 


Love IS a categorical imperative of humanity. ‘Xove thy 
neighbor as thyself' is the command which follows men from 
nursery to the grave. Today, at the close of the most destruc- 
tive war which mankind ever inflicted upon itself ; today, when 
suspicion and fear of the next war seem to drain the joy over the 
end of this war, we know that the road which one must travel in 
the attainment of love is often blind and blundering, that even 
well-acquired love must be defended. For love is the goal of 
human nature. And, individually as well as within a nation and 
among nations, it can be attained only by a complex process of 
maturation. 

In the individual, this process is a result of the continuous, dy- 
namic interaction of instinctual forces. Freud, with his deep in- 
sight into human nature, conceived of love as a manifestation of 
a tendency striving for integration and unity. This tendency is, 
or may be, at any time within the life of the individual, opposed 
by another tendency of the same or even stronger intensity, the 
goal of which is destruction. Over and beyond these tendencies 
is the instinct of self-preservation. The fate of this instinct de- 
termines which tendency will come to the fore — that which is 
striving for love or that which is striving for destruction. If the 
individual is not safe and secure — and this can be observed 
among nations as well — ^he is prompted by the instinct for self- 
preservation to reach out for means of self-assertion which will 
enable him to attain a state of security. But if the individual is 
safe and secure — this, too, can be observed among nations, albeit 
in a far-away and muled fashion — ^then love will be in the as- 
cendancy. Its attainment and maintenance are, thus, only sec- 
ondary to the goal of survival, of self-preservation. We shall 
concentrate here only upon the psychodynamic processes where- 
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by the individual learns how to attain the universal categorical 
imperative . love. 

In the beginning the total energy of the new-born is bio- 
logical, it is concentrated on growth. Hunger — the sensation 
which expresses its need for the material out of which his body 
is built and without which he cannot survive — activates all his 
motoric energy. Crying and wiggling, scratching and tearing 
are manifestations of such energy. To summon the mother the 
infant uses the same muscular energy which he will use later to 
assert himself in games and sports, in work, in all purposeful 
activities. 

When the new-born cries for food, this self-assertion is in 
the interest of survival. He will cry until gratification arrives 
or until he has exhausted his motoric energy. If the hunger is 
satisfied in such a way that the infant does not have to use up 
all his energies, there is a positive balance in his energy house- 
hold; he then has a surplus for physical and mental growth. 
With this surplus energy the infant tries to continue the pleasur- 
able feeling in his mouth as well as the sensuous, pleasant bodily 
sensations of being held, cuddled and soothed in the arms of his 
mother. This biologically performed pattern of behavior gains 
momentum for its development in the mother^s tenderness, and 
will return later to express and satisfy the need for love — ^to 
model the expressions of loving and being loved — ^throughout 
life. 

When the infant’s well being is disturbed by disagreeable 
stimuli his motoric impulses are activated again. He cries to 
signal his need and to defend himself by summoning help. 
Soon, however, the first signs of growth will be recognizable. 
The three- to four-months-old infant recognizes the mother as 
the source of gratification and also shows some intentions for 
mastery. He begins to grasp the objects *of gratification, for 
example, the bottle. If he is somewhat older he will reach out 
for an object which attracts his interest. If the object is put out 
of his reach the baby will begin to muster and concentrate all his 
power to reach it. This goal-directed movement may be clumsy 
and hesitating at first, but in a relatively short time, if the baby 
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II 


is healthy, it will function as if the necessary coordination had 
been ready all the time. 

If the infant is at an age where he has already become aware 
that there are other individuals than the mother in his orbit, he 
will watch out for whatever and whomever may interfere with 
the fulfilment of his immediate desire. A baby, already in the 
second half of his first year, notices with resentment whenever 
an older sibling takes a toy out of his reach, and his facial ex- 
pression will show the surprise and the *‘can this be happening 
to me?’’ feeling. Then he will cry; in this way he calls for the 
mother who usually takes the toy away from the brother and 
gives it to the infant. While this is happening his attention 
is — interestingly enough — ^not directed toward the toy ; rather, 
his eyes follow the mother as if he would not let any intimation 
of her attitude escape him. The mother may calmly take the toy 
away from the brother and give it to the infant, who thus gains 
reassurance from her in his self-assertion. Thus, unfrightened 
and assured again of her love, the baby is free to exercise his 
surplus energies in the attainment of other goals and pleasures. 

It is difficult to describe how the infant gains this reassurance 
merely from the mother^s expression, from her smile and her 
pat. Yet it is markedly different from what the infant's expres- 
sion would have been if the mother’s attitude were different. If 
she had restored the toy with an expression of anger and impa- 
tience, the infant’s self-assertion would have been successful; 
but there would have been little pleasure and no reassurance of 
the mother’s love in the achievement and one can easily recog- 
nize this in the baby’s expression. And if the mother goes even 
further, if in her anger she punishes the other child, the infant 
learns that his mother can be dangerous, and, in his fear of her, 
he will not know who “made the mistake” — ^the brother who 
took his toy or he who brought on the mother’s anger. For in 
the fear of the mother, he may identify himself with the brother : 
“She who did this to him, can do it to me as well,” and the next 
time he will think twice before calling upon the mother, since his 
fear interferes with his trust. Henceforth, abandoned to him- 
self for self-assertion, he will become more angry with his 
brother whenever a similar occasion arises. 
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All this is but a crude example of the beginnings of the child^s 
response to the world around him, and in its simplicity it ex- 
presses the two primary factors active in the educational proc- 
ess : the one is the fear of punishment, the other the gratefulness 
for satisfaction. The manifestation of a rudimentary gratitude, 
the willingness to be good, to be loving, to smile at the mother 
IS in itself a short-cut to security. The child needs such quick 
reassurance of the mother’s love often, since while he is learning 
to love the mother he is also experiencing insecurities which lead 
him to fear her. 

At any level of development if the gratification of the depend- 
ent needs is interrupted, the security and safety of the individual 
is threatened — the motoric manifestations of self-preservation 
become alarmed for defense. Fear is the emotional signal which 
responds to the quality and quantity of the danger, and indicates 
that ways must be found to reestablish security. Flight is one 
of the loasic methods indicated by nature itself ; the other is 
self-assertion with its great varieties of expression. Thus, both 
the receptive-dependent needs and the self-assertive impulses 
seem to be manifestations of the same instinct — that for self- 
preservation, From this beginning these two main trends — the 
receptive-dependent tendencies and the self-assertive tendencies 
— become further differentiated and come to appear as antag- 
onists in our emotional household. 

Love is the emotional manifestation which grows out of the 
surplus excitation following satisfaction of the receptive needs,^ 
Out of the gratification of the receptive needs develojis the in- 
fant's — be it boy or girl — first emotional attitude, the confident 
expectation that the mother will satisfy all necds.^ The mother 
is the child's first teacher and it cannot be too much emphasized 
that the process of learning is emotional. As our example has 
shown, the infant quickly finds out those activities for which the 
mother likes him and increases the expression of her love and 
thereby gratifies the infant's almost insatiable receptivity for 


1 Franz Alexander : “Psychoanalysis Revised,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
IX :1, 1940. 

2 Therese Bencdck : “Adaptation to Reality in Early Infancy,” Psychol- 
analytic Quarterly, VII:200, 1938. 
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love. The infant also soon realizes what are the actions which 
cause the mother to reduce or withdraw her love ; what actions, 
in other words, bring the mother's punishment upon him. He 
will soon know that self-assertion and its emotional manifesta- 
tions, hatred and hostility, if freely expressed bring about the 
disapproval of the parents, or of the stronger sibling or play- 
mate. They teach the child from an early age to adapt his be- 
havior to the willingness of others to comply with his needs. 

The interplay between the tw^o aspects of self-preservation 
which is expressed so frankly or even brutally in the nursery — 
as well as in society as a whole — slowly becomes disguised and 
indirect through adaptation to the environment. This adapta- 
tion — the psychic growth of the individual — is a complex proc- 
ess, resulting in the development of an inner psychic institution 
which Freud called the super-ego, its manifestation is the con- 
science. This inner psychic instrument which may become highly 
diiferentiated during the course of life represents the integration 
of both emotions — love and hatred , for it originates in both and 
its function is to control both of these emotions throughout life. 

Thus far we have described only the relationship between 
mother and child — ^and its role in the development of conscience. 
Naturally there develops also the same sort of attitude between 
child and father, although this influence becomes marked only at 
a somewhat later age. 

The primary learning depends upon the child's relationship to 
the mother. The emotional security which develops as a result 
of an undisturbed and basically loving attitude of the mother, is 
expressed differently in the behavior of boys and girls. It gives 
the boy permission for self-assertion and a sense of courage in 
using his growing muscular power; thus he may free himself 
from his dependence on the mother in order to start a develop- 
ment in which identification with the father becomes a leading 
motive. The girl's development takes a different course. The 
sense of security which the mother gives the daughter is the first 
and most effective impulse for identification with the mother ; so 
she easily imitates her mother and learns from her. 

One of the earliest observations of psychoanalysis is that the 
psychosexual development of every individual reaches its most 
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important juncture when, through the process of identification 
with the parent of the same sex, the child intensifies his or her 
loving, erotically colored demands toward the parent of the oppo- 
site sex. This developmental period — the child is then three to 
five years old — is called the oedipal phase since it is dominated 
by a conflict which is referred to as the oedipal complex,^ When 
the girl turns to her father for gratification, she comes into con- 
flict with her mother, the source of gratification of her depend- 
ent needs. Thus, at the oedipal phase of the girPs development, 
we meet for the first time the conflicting tendencies of wanting 
to be the child and to be loved by the mother, and yet to be in 
her place and be loved by the father. The fear of doing wrong 
against the mother is the core of a sense of guilt, which if it be- 
comes too strong may interfere with the further development of 
femininity, the girl’s capacity to love. The boy’s development 
appears to be simpler. He keeps his original object of love, the 
mother, but his relationship to her now includes the expression 
of another level of psychosexual growth. The boy appears sexu- 
ally curious and in a childish way erotically aggressive toward 
her. Through identification with his father, did the boy develop 
to become his father’s competitor. This competition with the 
father necessarily goes hand in hand with a fear of punishment. 
This fear, in the course of normal development, is strong enough 
to impel the repression of his oedipal desires and by this he in- 
ternalizes the fear of his father. From that time on the father 
will watch, in the form of conscience, with stern eyes, the be- 
havior of his son. 

Psychoanalysts, especially Freud, have always maintained 
that the super-ego formation of the girl is more hesitant, less 
definite than that of the boy, and have related this to the observa- 
tion that it takes a longer time for girls to reach the oedipal 
phase than it takes for boys."* The girl will try to make peace 
with the mother by repressing her oedipal desire toward the 
father; the result of this process will be a super-ego, the core of 


3 Sigmund Freud : “An Outline of Psycho-Analysis,” International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, XXI :65, 1940. 

* Sigmund Freud: New Introductory Lectures, Qiapter 5, “The Psychol- 
ogy of Women,” W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1933. 
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which is the mother. Needless to say, this is a simplification; 
children o£ both sexes gain their controlling influences from both 
parents and from all other individuals with whom they are in an 
emotionally effective relationship. We shall, however, empha- 
size that it is easier and more pleasant to live with a conscience 
which developed on the basis of gratitude, love and respect, than 
with one which developed out of fear of punishment. The latter 
may be so punitive as to inhibit any free expressions of emo- 
tional desire, and thus inhibits psychosexual growth.® 

After the oedipal tendencies have been repressed and the pro- 
hibitions internalized, the latency period follows. During this 
period the erotic behavior recedes and the mental and social 
growth dominates the behavior. The ego, free from the disturb- 
ances caused by sexuality, may now concentrate upon expansion 
of previous gains. In our culture this generally coincides with 
the beginning of the school age (six years). The “normal” 
boy's father-identification will express itself in “masculinity” ; 
that is, in object-directed interests and in frank but not too ex- 
aggerated self-assertion. Boys with a passive disposition and/or 
influenced by identification with a passive father, may develop a 
fear of their masculine role. These boys try to avoid dangers 
inherent in self-assertion. These are the “sissies.” Or they may 
have an internal conflict about their passivity which forces them 
to deny their fear ; such boys show an over-compensative self- 
assertion which often brings them into trouble. The girl's de- 
velopment is more complex. Little girls often expose a deeply 
ingrained fear of their future sexual role. Hence, before they 
reach the level in which they can express the identification with 
the mother, they show definite attempts to avoid this identifica- 
tion or to delay it. Some girls consequently increase their de- 
pendence on the mother, thus expressing the desire to remain the 
child — this is their unconsciously chosen defense against femi- 
ninity. Others have another way — ^their aggressive, tomboyish 
behavior indicates their flight from femininity. These two main 

s Sigmund Freud: "The Passing of the Oedipus Complex/’ Collected 
Paters, II :269, 1924. 
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groups of character formation can be considered as normal vari- 
ations in feminine development. 

The main issue is that, if the personality development is nor- 
mal, the psychodynamic tendencies which constituted the oedipus 
complex become absorbed in the total personality. These erotic 
components repressed, sexuality does not exist for the children 
in the latency period. However, if this process of repression 
and resolution does not succeed, the residual components keep 
the child’s sexual curiosity awake, causing sexual preoccupation. 
In these instances we cannot speak about 'latency.” The sexu- 
ality which disturbingly survives the oedipal phase represents the 
remnants of the infantile eroticism (pre-genital sexuality^) 
which, continued through the latency period and adolescence into 
adulthood, interferes with the integration of the psychosexual 
personality. 


The latency period slowly gives way under the influences of 
physiological growth. The age of physiological maturation — 
puberty — varies with many factors ; constitution, race, climatic 
conditions, as well as environmental influences within the family 
and the general cultural milieu have their accelerating and re- 
tarding effects. The early signs of physiological maturation are 
noticeable in many instances, already at the age of nine, but gen- 
erally the physiological changes of prepuhcrty take place gradu- 
ally between the ages of ten and fourteen. From prepuberty to 
complete physiological maturation — puberty — boys and girls ex- 
perience a trying emotional process. Adolescence is the term 
which refers largely to the psychological aspects of psychosexual 
growth which does not coincide with and usually outlasts the 
physiological maturation. 

In primitive societies where rites — probably painful and 
threatening — ^are held, society takes charge of and responsibility 
for the individual’s sexual activity; the adolescents in such soci- 
eties do not need to overcome so many internal obstacles as in a 
society where the individual is himself responsible for his sexual 

^Sigmund Freud: “The Infantile Genital Organization of the Libido,” 
Collected Papers: IT244, 1924. 
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activities and for the choice of his love object. In our society 
the process of adolescent maturation is long and it may take 
years, since it may be often interrupted by remissions of the 
psychosexual growth. The acceleration or retardation of ado- 
lescent growth, as well as its emotional content, is determined by 
the previous psychosexual development. This represents the 
evolution of an innate anlage under the influence of the environ- 
ment. The environment itself is again the result of an intricate 
interplay of culture and its effects on those persons who repre- 
sent the immediate environment of the child. As already indi- 
cated, in our society the individuaPs responsibility for sexuality 
is not relieved by collective action of the society at puberty. In 
this crucial age, boys and girls have to work out their individual- 
ity more or less unaided. 

With the developing hormonal function, heterosexuality be- 
comes an emotional reality Left to themselves, to their con- 
science, boys and girls respond with an emotional defense against 
the inner awareness of their heterosexual desire which appears, 
at first, as alien and dangerous. The heterosexual aspect of sexu- 
ality, however, represents onty one group of the emotional mani- 
festations of puberty. The growing sexual function produces 
hormones which flood the body with libidinous feelings ; girls as 
well as boys can only rarely enjoy this without shyness and em- 
barrassment. Thus it is observed that just when the adolescent 
should have the courage to seek heterosexual companionship, or 
should permit the approval of the other sex, he shyly withdraws, 
since he does not feel secure, he does not feel lovable. This pro- 
duces an increasing emotional tension which, without adequate 
relief, causes a state of internal dissatisfaction. Boys feel shame- 
facedly that they are not as strong, as handsome and as brave 
as their hero, girls feel embarrassed because they are not as 
charming, as gracious and as beautiful as their heroine. This in- 
security about one’s self is one of the main characteristics of the 
adolescent. Its manifestations, the self-consciousness and/or 
overbearing manner, are well known. Perhaps less known is the 
fact that this insecurity is the motivation of the adolescent’s 
needs for friendship. When the adolescent girl identifies herself 
with great enthusiasm with a girl friend with whom she can 
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share her interests in all their trivial details, she attains certain 
goals: in the girl friend she can permit herself to love herself, 
and to accept herself as a lovable person; together they have the 
courage to express the adoration for an ideal — woman or man — 
which she does not dare to approach alone, even in her fantasy. 
Thus the two together may create a communal fantasy through 
which they enjoy beauty and love and thus help each other to 
overcome their insecurity. In such a way they prepare for their 
later sexual role. The same is true for boys. While the boys 
are insecure about their own selves only the mutual respect of 
friends can eliminate their fears, can give them courage to ex- 
press their thoughts and fantasies. In this enjoyment of their 
own and the friend's productivity, they may find enough gratifi- 
cation to enable them to postpone the step which they are afraid 
to take — the sexual approach toward the other sex. 

The emotional state of adolescence can be described as a feel- 
ing of suspense. Boys and girls alike are filled with emotions 
and sensations for which they do not have either expression or 
adequate gratification. The purely sexual tension may be re- 
lieved by masturbation or by sexual intercourse at even this rela- 
tively early age. Yet neither calms the inner turmoil which is, 
after all, only partially motivated by purely physiological ten- 
sion ; it implies much more than mere glandular function ; it in- 
volves the total personality. All that was absorbed during the 
repression of the oedipal conflict and all that has developed since 
then, is now relived in order to be absorbed again in the matura- 
tion of the personality during adolescence. The suspense, caused 
by long delay of gratification, is the price that the adolescent 
pays for love : this is the basis of their craving for affection, for 
romantic love. 

Thus far we have described the adolescence of boys and girls 
as if it were an identical process. There are some basic similari- 
ties, such as the repetition of the psychodynamic conflict which 
was repressed at the oedipal level ; there is a similarity in the 
emotional insecurity, in the guilt and fear connected with hetero- 
sexuality, but there are also very important differences in the 
maturation of the sexes. 

The psychosexual maturation of girls, generally speaking, be- 
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gins at an earlier age and develops faster than that of boys. We 
recognize easily a dissimilarity between boys and girls with re- 
spect to the libidinal interest in their own bodies from early 
childhood on. This, according to psychoanalytic concepts, is di- 
rectly related to anatomical sex differences.'^ The little boy, 
aware of the organ which produces pleasure, concentrates upon 
his genitals for gratification ; the little girPs interest in her body 
remains diffuse and is expressed mostly as generalized pleasur- 
able sensations and curiosity in herself. The little girl’s great 
interest in looking at herself in the mirror and her early interest 
in dresses are not merely imitations of adults ; they represent a 
basic need to find gratification in her body. This desire increases 
during adolescence, unless she has repressed her femininity, and 
with it, suppressed her wish to improve her appearance. This in- 
terest was not repressed during the latency period ; it was merely 
displaced. At that time she played with her dolls, which then 
represented not only her children but also herself and the pre- 
occupation with them showed that the center of a girl’s fantasy 
is herself. In this the girls differ from boys. Just as the little 
boy already had manifold object interests, so the boy at his pu- 
berty continues his preoccupation with objects and activities ; he 
builds and plans, he collects and hoards stamps, seashells and 
butterflies. All this is for the purpose of security and self- 
improvement. While the girl usually wants to improve herself 
concretely, directly and bodily, the boy wants to improve himself 
primarily by his achievements. Work, earning money and school 
work are preoccupations and gratifications which, he fantasies, 
will finally make him a better and more lovable person. The 
ego-ideal has a more lasting effect on the personality of boys 
than it does for girls. Girls “adore” the movie actress, but usu- 
ally they are early reconciled to the fact that they will not them- 
selves become one — even while they go through the paces of 
affecting the poses, the dress, and hair style of this and that 
movie star. The boy also openly “adores”; but he not only 
strives to emulate his ideal, he works to be it. The “craze” to 

^ Sigmtind Freud : ‘‘Some Psychological Consequences of the Anatomical 
Differences between the Sexes , 'International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
VIII ;133, 1927. 
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be a pilot, to be a commando, to be a “gang-buster” or to be a 
spy is the expression of the strength and permanence of his ego- 
ideal. For the boy the meaning of his fantasy is : “I will be 
loved when I am perfect ; when I am perfect I can select any girl, 
the girl I want.” This sort of preparation is especially success- 
ful if the intensity of the sexual urge does not put the boy under 
undue pressure and thus create conflicts before he can master his 
impulses. 

Whereas the boy is still free to project his life into the future, 
meanwhile modeling himself after various ideals, the girl is al- 
ready preoccupied with the problem, ‘‘Who will love me^ Am 
I lovable as I am? Can I and must I improve myself and who 
will love me then?” And she wants the answer impatiently. 
This was true for the girl of the \’ictorian age as well as it is 
for the girl of today. But then, she had to wait and ward off 
her impatience, satisfying herself in fantasy alone. Now the so- 
cial customs permit her quite a freedom of activity. Thus it will 
depend mainly on her courage how soon she will find through the 
boys an answer to her ardent questions. She will be reassured 
if they find her attractive. The boys, how^cver, respond to her 
only if she has courage, confidence in her beauty or in her mas- 
tery over boys. This “self-assurance” is often characteristic of 
the “narcissistic girl” who has an internal awareness that she is 
not endangered by love, that she will not fall in love ; thus she 
can play with her beauty and attract boys. The clue to her at- 
tractiveness lies in the shyness of the adolescent boy. While the 
girl takes the initiative, she relieves the boy of the realization of 
his shyness and lack of courage to lead her on. 

Shyness is a defensive armor of the ego. Several forms of 
behavior are called by the same name. The child who withdraws 
behind the door when he sees a stranger does this because he 
does not know whether this person will like him, or not. If the 
child has previously had unfortunate experiences with people, he 
immediately behaves with hostility ; he is afraid that he is not 
loved and in defense makes himself unlovable. Shyness, al- 
though it protects the ego, actually makes it impossible to acquire 
the new experiences which may correct the fear of not being 
loved. Thus shyness stands in the way of attaining the kindness 
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and the love which such individuals desire so ardently. This de- 
fensiveness characterizes the adolescents' behavior toward adults 
whom they do not trust; they cannot easily believe that the 
adults will accept them as they are now with their confusion, in- 
security and rebelliousness. But this also characterizes the be- 
havior of the adolescent girl and boy toward each other. They 
are shy with each other and act hostilely since they do not yet 
know how to express and how to attain what their emotions 
require. Even if shyness seems to be disappearing in our 
present-day youth we should not be deceived by such surface 
manifestations. 

There are many disguises for feelings which are biologically 
predetermined, and shyness is one of them. It originates in a 
fear of the sexes, in the fear of the one of the other. This fear 
is not only better known to girls, it is also more deeply founded 
in girls than in boys. The girl's fear of sexuality — at least to 
a limited degree — is physiological: it originates in the fear of 
being hurt, in the fear of the organic changes within the body. 
This fear, as Helene Deutsch suggests,® is the root of feminine 
masochism] it is a natural phenomenon which is very much en- 
hanced by social factors. The ‘^consequences" of sexuality are 
physiological for the girl and society's evaluation of virginity 
and its attitude toward illegitimate pregnancy augment the girPs 
fear of her sexual role. The sexual surrender of a woman is a 
deeply stirring, almost shock-like, experience, Freud assumed 
that a woman never forgets the man who deflowered her.® With 
this act the woman gives up her defenses and isolation; if she 
is then abandoned, not only is her humiliation deep, but also her 
fears of inferiority and incompleteness are reawakened and re- 
activated The emotional wound she has to bear henceforth is 
such an important one that one of the imperatives of our culture 
is to regulate relations between the sexes in a way which will 
protect the woman from desertion. Marriage before surrender ! 
Thus the woman can permit and admit her sexual role with the 


s Helene Deutsch : The Psychology of Women, Vol. 1, Chapter 7, Grune 
& Stratton, Inc , New York, 1944. 

® Sigmund Freud : ‘‘Contributions to the Psychology of Love,” Collected 
Papers, IV .217, Hogarth Press, London, 1925. 
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reassurance, guaranteed by religion, society and law that the 
man, her husband, cannot abandon her. 

The young woman^s fear of her growing sexuality Is thus ex- 
plained in its several aspects. Our explanation seems to place 
the man in a position of mastery. If this is so, what, we may 
ask, causes the fear of sexuality in adolescent men — or in men 
altogether ? Their sexual impulses do not bring about danger 
rooted in biology. Moreover, society gives them greater free- 
dom to express their sexuality. Yet psychopathology reveals 
that the fear of being harmed by sexuality exists in man, too. 
Freud referred to this as castration fear^^ and meant by it not 
only the fear of losing the penis, but more importantly the fear 
of any kind of depreciation of the personality. Psychoanalysis 
has shown that the child’s expectation of punishment for his 
sexual impulses, his fear that he may lose the organ which en- 
ables him to feel pleasure, expresses the biological and socio- 
logical fact that man's self-esteem is rooted in his sexual power. 
Thus the term castration fear became a generally used expres- 
sion referring not only to actual loss of physiological virility but 
to the anxiety over any experience which may diminish the per- 
son’s self-esteem. Yet one more aspect of this problem should 
be stressed here. Castration fear becomes prevalent in the emo- 
tional household of those men whose personalities are dominated 
by passive-receptive tendencies. If desires and strivings which 
are typically feminine and dynamically passive play an important 
role in a man’s imagination, castration — ^the loss of masculin- 
ity — ^becomes an emotional possibility for him. Essentially the 
same holds true for women : those whose masculine tendencies 
are strong enough to form a biological substratum for the fan- 
tasy of having a masculine organ will be disturbed by this in 
their acceptance of femininity. Although in men the passive- 
receptive tendencies, and in women the masculine desires, may 
have been fostered by environmental influences, yet the origin of 
these phenomena can be traced to the bisexuality of the biological 
anlage. When, in either sex, during the course of physiological 
maturation, the sexual impulses become compelling, they mobi- 

Sigmund Freud * “From the History of an Infantile Neurosis,” Collected 
Papers, III .473, Hogarth Press, London, 1925. 
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lize the fear which was once absorbed in and resolved by the 
personality development. Men and women, doubting their per- 
sonalities, may regard their sexual needs as a source of emotional 
and physiological danger. Against the fear of sexuality love is 
the remedy. 

Love does not come suddenly and by chance. It is the achieve- 
ment of a personality which has reached a specific level of matu- 
ration. From then on love itself will have again the function of 
leading the personality to a more complete maturation. As we 
have shown, and as Relk also puts it, love is not identical with 
the simple demands of sexual glands : the relationship between 
man and woman is a complex function which invoh es the total 
personality. The phenomenology of love, so excellently de- 
scribed by Reik,^^ depends upon the fate of those impulses which 
were responsible for the development of the personality. This 
will decide the content of the fantasies, the quality of suspense, 
the individual degree of depression, which are not only charac- 
teristic of the mood of the adolescent but also recur throughout 
life as an indicator of the needs for love. 

The melancholic, introverted and depressive mood is normal 
for the adolescent. It expresses the conflict between the ego- 
ideal, which is oriented toward perfection, and sexuality which 
is regarded as ‘‘sin,” as unacceptable to the ego-ideal. Love, in 
the sense here used, is an emotion which resolves the conflict. 
Through it sexuality becomes acceptable and the ego, liberated 
from a state of degradation, becomes elated. The “loved one” 
comes up to the standards of the ego-ideal; the individual does 
not need to feel that what he has been harboring and sensing is 
not “nice” since he has now found the person fof whom these 
feelings were intended all along. This demonstration to the ego 
that its conflicts can be resolved, that it can come to a solution, 
is experienced as ecstasy. 

Although we have stressed the emotional qualities of love, we 
cannot'deny that there is a physiological substratum for it, pro- 

11 Theodore Reik: A Psychologist Looks at Love, Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York, 1944. 
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vided by the functioning of the sexual glands. This functioning 
does not appear suddenly and all at once. It reaches maturation 
slowly. And while the process is unfolding physiologically, it is 
felt by the ego as suspended expectancy. From adolescence on, 
for both men and women, this waiting period means an experi- 
encing of doubts about one’s self, about one’s person, about one’s 
'Tight” to love and to be loved. In the fear that they will not 
be chosen, boys and girls alike try to perfect their personalities, 
not only by conscious learning but also by unconscious identifi- 
cation with ego-ideals. All this, in order to become an ideal for 
somebody, a person worthy of being loved. After one is chosen 
by the ideal, the woman or the man feels that he has become a 
better person, and through this gratification feels superior to 
every one else. 

Love means to surrender what one calls one’s personality and 
it makes the loved person the measure of all measures. It puts 
the loved one in the position of the ego-ideal ; thus one appears 
just a suffix to his or her will. Romantic love, that is, the acute 
phase of love, is self-effacing. Being loved by the ego-ideal 
means that one has been brought close to his own ideal. Grati- 
fied in this way, one cannot demand more. Many vromen say, 
“He does not need to marry me; he loves me, that is enough,” 
or “I love him so much, I don’t even want him to marry me ; 
that would be too much.” Women, more often than men, are 
afraid of such love, just because it is so self-effacing. A young, 
very attractive girl could not make up her mind between several 
suitors. She played more or less consciously with them, meas- 
uring her own and their respective attractiveness. Then she met 
a man at a party. She looked at him and felt stunned. She said, 
“I could not have said a word, had he talked to me. My heart 
began to pound and I felt a wave of warmth flow through me. 
I knew that this was It. I avoided meeting him at the party and 
I never want to see him again.” This girl did not dare to find 
her master. She and many others demonstrate the fear of sur- 
rendering one’s individuality to the mastery of another whom 
one admires for his superiority. Men may often feci the same 
way about women, whom they may avoid because of the fear of 
becoming dependent upon them. 
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If such an intense, acute love is allowed to develop, one be- 
comes dependent for one's emotional gratification upon one per- 
son exclusively , however, one not only loves but also fears and 
therefore hates the person to whom so much power is delegated. 
This ambivalence is recognizable in every great romantic love in 
spite of its bliss. It lies back of the fears often expressed by the 
great lovers of fiction and back of the theme, “I can't live with 
you and I can't live without you." In everyday life, although 
the loving woman feels for a long time, “The more I give the 
more I have — for both are infinite,"^- after a time she begins to 
feel envious of the man who receives so much. The envy, hos- 
tility, rebellion against complete surrender to another person be- 
come manifest repeatedly in one or the other partner. Yet, if 
this hostility is not so great that it interrupts the relationship, 
it becomes an important factor in its further development. 
Through it the originally passionate but ambivalent love under- 
goes several changes. 

What lovers offer each other represents, in the language of 
psychodynamics, an exchange of ego-ideals. Passion^ as we un- 
derstand it, is a struggle within the individual to reach his goal 
of maturation through another individual selected for this func- 
tion. The struggle begins at puberty within the individual ; it 
unfolds by forcing the individual to accept his sexuality as a part 
of his personality and finally impels him to seek an object for his 
love. The aim of passion is this : to transcend the boundaries 
of the individuality through unification with the beloved. The 
sexual act gratifies this need ; but it encompasses more than the 
need for physiological satisfaction; it achieves gratification 
within the total personality of each of the lovers. Fearful as 
one might have been before the union, after love is satisfied the 
ego feels relieved from its insecurity. Put simply : each part- 
ner feels, “I became like you because you, whom I admire and 
adore, loved me." One became a better and a worthier person 
through love — one came nearer and nearer to his own ego-ideal 
— thus through love, fear and insecurity disappear. This is the 
explanation of the happiness in love. 


^2 William Shakespeare * Romeo and Juliet, 
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The ego, strengthened by the satisfaction of being loved, be- 
comes more independent of the demands of the love-object and 
may even defend itself against complete surrender. If the orig- 
inal ambivalence and hostility were great, they may now come 
to the fore ; the result is quarrels and guilt. The guilt creates, 
anew, a mood of contrite dependence which can be undone only 
by passionate love. If the identification between the lovers pro- 
gresses and the ambivalence diminishes, the original intensity of 
the suspense, the original passion, will not be achieved again. 
This does not indicate a devaluation of the sexual object. It is 
a result of the emotional reality and expresses the balance of the 
dynamic interrelation between the lovers. The originally de- 
prived and dependent ego, having received reassurance in the 
identification, does not feel insecure again. The fulfilment of 
love changed the basis of the relationship. It grew from an ex- 
change of ego-ideals to the relationship of two individuals who 
share the same reality : the oneness may be expressed in common 
ambitions and desires. If this identification is relatively free 
from hostility, it becomes the expression of a happy and endur- 
ing relationship. Yet, if the suspense which initiated passion 
cannot be continued, the sexual excitability decreases. What one 
received through love one now possesses in one^s personality ; one 
cannot ask for it again with the same ardor. Lovers know this 
instinctively and they often consciously seek to arouse a limited 
degree of hostile tension^^ such as does not interfere with the 
process of enriching identification but renders new stimulus to it. 

Yet the desexualization of the projected ego-ideal proceeds 
and the love relationship reaches its next phase. It usually takes 
the complex intimacy of marriage to arrive at it. The wife who 
becomes a mother and the husband who becomes a father 
undergo slowly a metamorphosis in their relationship to each 
other : they begin to represent to each other, at least to a de- 
gree, the parent as well. Husband and wife often address each 
other as their children address them, “Mother and Father,’^ or 
“mummy and daddy” — ^but not merely for the sake of imitation. 
This habit also expresses a psychological reality : namely, that 
the marital partners after their love is partially desexualized be- 
come as if they were parent for each other and a part, often a 
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very critical part of each other’s personality, of each other's 
super-ego. It is now as it was once before, when in the latency 
period, the erotic phase of development passed and father and 
mother were reinstated as conscience, as critical instances within 
the self. Thus it is that the marital partners become the critical 
measure each in the other’s personality. We repeat here, it is 
easier and pleasanter to live with a conscience which is devel- 
oped on the basis of gratitude, love and respect, than with one 
developed out of the fear of punishment. The love of husband 
and wife for each other, though partially desexualized, is not 
lost in the process of developing to this phase. The happily mar- 
ried couple accept this new phase as a basic expression of their 
love, of their oneness ; and for many it adds zest to their eve- 
nings away from the children. 

Some husbands and wives, however, cannot “take it,” this 
new phase of love. One or the other may rebel superficially or 
even seriously. One may resent the process just as one resented 
the authority of conscience, the responsibility of maturation. 
Yet one eventually accepts it as one did before, since it is the 
repetition of the same psychodynamic process of maturation. 
The identification between husband and wife, whether it is ex- 
pressed in cultural aspirations, in their children, or in their 
everyday living, will “hold” the marriage even after erotic pas- 
sion recedes. This is the dialectic of marriage : each of the part- 
ners, stimulated by the other, undergoes a process of maturation 
which leads step by step to the complete integration of the per- 
sonality. Thus even if passion, the acuteness of it, has receded, 
there remains enough of the glow of the original love to enrich 
the relationship with affection, tenderness, mutual respect and 
gratefulness. Indeed, they have much to be grateful for, they, 
who can achieve such maturation in their marital interrelation. 
The fortunate people who began their marriage with passion and 
went through this process of maturation in mutual interchange 
represent the rare examples of happy marriage. 



Chapter 2 
MARRIAGE 

We described the role of love in the maturation of personality 
and indicated that the lasting interpersonal relationship achieved 
within marriage is best able to secure the adaptation of person- 
alities in a harmonious symbiosis. Like Ovid, we too have de- 
scribed an ideal process. He did not know of psychodynamics, 
but he pictured — ^as we did — the process of desexualizing iden- 
tification which leads to happy old age ; and he felt that he had 
to go back to the ‘‘Golden Age’' to find his Philemon and Baucis, 
for he realized, as all modern sociologists do, that civilization 
deeply interferes with the evolution of undisturbed relationship 
between the sexes. Yet, today, as in his time, fairy tales end 
and curtains fall with the illusion “and they lived happily ever 
after.’* Such is mankind’s ever-lasting hope : that love, for 
which one has to struggle so hard, should last in undisturbed 
serenity forever. Such is the potver of love in projecting itself 
into the future in order to fulfil its biological task , it has to last 
and endure for the purpose of reproduction and for the care of 
the young. 

Biologically compelling as this force is, it works under such 
great strain, it demands so much sacrifice from the individuals 
within the marriage that society has had to concentrate its ethics 
and customs upon the institution which secures stability for sur- 
vival. As if society could not afford to trust the individual’s 
selection based upon love, laws related to marrying are designed 
not to investigate the love but rather the fitness for marriage, the 
ability to produce healthy children, and to protect them as well 
as the mother. On the other hand, the individuals act as if they 
would feel almost offended by such laws ; while they comply with 
them, they like to feel as individuals who, motivated by the 
sacred zest of love, were above such legislation. 

28 
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There is a great variation in regard to the interrelation be- 
tween marital partners in different cultures. In societies where 
marriage functions exclusively by tradition, with neglect of the 
individuabs preference for the marital partner, marriages en- 
dure. Are they happy ? They may be content, since individual- 
istic demands recede into the background whenever the total 
weight of society forces the partners to continue the marriage. 
The individuals growing up in such a society have learned what 
to expect of marriage. While the society saves them from re- 
sponsibility and conflict, it also deprives them of what we, in our 
society, would define as individual happiness. 

In our society marriage is supposed to function less by tradi- 
tion and more by love. On the basis of the ethical principles of 
individualism, we expect that “free wilb’ and “free choice” will 
not only support the marriage but enhance its happiness. ]\Iar- 
riage has to function by and for the sake of love, that is, not only 
for reproduction, but also for the heightened maturation and en- 
riched capacity to love. Y et marriage based on individual choice, 
burdened by such expectations, often does not endure, or if 
it does, it is only by compromise and sacrifice. Just as in a 
functioning democracy criticism is free and new integration is 
reached by overcoming the antagonistic forces, so in our society, 
marriages represent a form of development which is achieved 
step by step after the antagonism of the partners has been con- 
quered. This antagonism is not a negation of love ; it exists 
alongside the love, probably as the representation of the biologi- 
cal polarity between the sexes. Passionate, romantic love may be 
regarded as the grand offensive of the youthful organism to over- 
come his fear and antagonism toward the other sex. But it is the 
law of dynamism that mastery cannot be achieved by one attack. 
Just as the emotional and physiological strength for love was 
collected by long years of internal struggle during adolescence, 
so it takes many years until man and woman in marriage, after 
having overcome their mutual antagonism, “will come together 
as human beings in order simply, seriously and patiently to bear 
in common the difficult generation that is their burden ” ^ 

^ Rainer Maria Rilke : Letters to a Young Pod (translation: M. D. Herter 
Norton), W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 1934, p. 38. 
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This is a difficult and often a painful task even for those who 
started out with the even step of mutual passion. Either one or 
the other may fall out on the way. It may be that one of the 
partners is basically fixated in previous developmental phases 
and is unable to take a new step toward maturation ; while one 
may remain unchanged, the other may progress. How much 
deeper will be the gap in the mutual development of husband and 
wife if the pace is determined by unfolding personalities who 
did not find each other in the passion of true love? And the 
majority of marriages, even in our society — so proud of the role 
that love plays in it — do not start on the basis of passion. 

Marriages are very often motivated by external and internal 
circumstances other than love. External motivations are usually 
economic and social expectations connected with marriage. 
Women as well as men may often mistake for love the willing- 
ness to marry a person who is able to satisfy their social ambi- 
tions. This may occur without the realization of the part that 
compromise plays in their decision. Very often it is not the ex- 
ternal, obvious factors of convenience which are responsible for 
such marriages, but the internal factors such as the fear of love, 
the unwillingness to wait, and the prematurity of the young gen- 
eration which enters marriage in order to diminish its emotional 
insecurity. One may cite innumerable examples for each of 
these groups. One sees the girl of today, just as in the past, 
struggling to make the decision between two suitors and select- 
ing almost invariably the one whose sexual power is the least 
threatening. Her choice is an immediate, emotional expedient 
to avoid the complete surrender in love. After having achieved 
emotional security in such a marriage, she may regret that she 
gave up the chance for great love. The realization of such a 
mistake is often traumatic, especially for those who look upon 
marriage as an irrevocable fact. We can often observe a valiant 
struggle to suppress and to deny the disappointment for which 
one can blame only one’s self. This emotional constellation is 
the main source of acute panic in young women. The anxiety 
often causes restricting phobias, since a woman has to avoid 
what she is afraid of — ^namely, that she may fall in love — when 
this is not permitted any more. 
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Men and wom^n with stronger egos and well-preserved adap- 
tability may be content with the tasks of marriage even if it w*as 
one of convenience and not of love. Usually the husband and 
wife, as well as their families, are confident of the success of 
such marriages. They may comply with many traditions re- 
garding what constitutes the foundations for successful mar- 
riage — the length of the period of friendship or engagement, the 
age difference, the income, the schooling, the religious affilia- 
tions, the family history, and so on And from this their own 
hopes gain confirmation and reassurance They, and very often 
their counselors, are not aware that the conflict between the 
present individualistic and the passing traditional society often 
clashes in such marriages. In traditional society the interrela- 
tion between marital partners is regulated. There is little op- 
portunity for comparisons and little need for envy. Thus the 
process of identification may proceed evenly and with inner con- 
tentment In our society the partners of such unions have many 
opportunities to compare their own fate with that of others; 
they may envy those who were more courageous, and thus they 
may become discontented in their marriage. 

It is certainly impossible to account for all factors which may 
interfere with harmonious adaptation of the marital partners. 
Our individualistic society permits too deep and too many devi- 
ations in the development of each person from childhood on. 
This will be expressed by the disparity of expectations and aspi- 
rations in relation to love, to marriage and even toward life in 
general. Whatever the psychological foundations of the mar- 
riage were, there are too many stimuli in our highly differen- 
tiated life which may cause conflicts by provoking different 
responses in the marital partners The fulfilment of love, as we 
indicated, leaves the partners each free and confident to pursue 
enhanced ego-development. In fortunate cases this will be 
mainly the result of mutual interchange. In other cases it takes 
separate directions and separate courses. The one seems to the 
other, and even to himself, to have gone too far and too much 
alone. The gulf between them will be felt painfully, and each 
will be aware of the other's distress. Or it may be that the basis 
of identification is destroyed by hostility, by ambitions which 
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lead ill different directions and which can hardly be satisfied 
within the marriage. To repeat : there are almost as many vari- 
ations of discrepancies between the characters of husband and 
wnfe as there are marriages. Some of them cause small discon- 
tent, others indicate irreparable incompatibilities. 

What is often referred to as “adjustment in the marriage” is 
a part of the process of adaptation w^hich occurs unconsciously 
and spontaneously through the passage of love. If such adapta- 
tion is not attained, the “adjustment” is achieved by conscious 
attempts to reach compromise solutions. The realistic aims of 
marriage give ample opportunity for this. We speak about 
“working out the marriage” — so aware are we of the problems 
involved and the amount of good will necessary to solve them. 
If this is the work of conscious good will without emotional 
gratification, the solution may be enduring but not satisfying. 
Bitterness and suppressed hostility may undermine what con- 
scious effort tried to achieve. If, however, the sacrifice of such 
struggle is balanced by sexual satisfaction and by emotional grat- 
ification in and through children, the marital partners will feel 
rew’arded and the marriage will lead finally to successful identi- 
fication. Alany people achieve happiness, which was warded off 
by interpersonal obstacles, later in their life — in the post-erotic 
phase of their marriage. 


The marriage, this ambivalent, struggling, passionate and 
confident interpersonal relationship, forms the core of the 
family. To it is entrusted the biological and psychological task 
of producing and raising the next generation. Emotional secu- 
rity, the confident and loving interrelation between husband and 
wife, represents the psychological reservoir from which the emo- 
tional security of the child is nourished. The interrelation be- 
tween parents and child creates an intrinsic psychodynamic unit 
to which we refer as tlie triangle : father — mother — child. The 
first such triangle in the family, the relationship between the 
parents and the first child, exists undisturbed only as long as the 
child is an only child. The balance is disturbed by each follow- 
ing child, or for that matter, by any other emotional experience 
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of either parent which is strong enough to break through the ex- 
clusiveness of this primary but complex unit. Such a relation- 
ship — the triangle — develops between the parents and each of 
their children separately and with different emotional content, 
devising for every member of the family its specific psychologi- 
cal place. It is well known that the psychological environment of 
a first child — his or her relationship to each parent and their rela- 
tion to their first-born — is different from the emotional environ- 
ment of the second or third or any of the following children. 
While each forms in itself a distinct triangle, each unit is dy- 
namically influenced by the other units within the family. These 
various psychodynamic interrelations within the famity influence 
the personality development of each of its members. Thus, each 
individual reflects in his character the interactions of the psycho- 
logical forces within his family. This complex system results 
in a delicate balance which is keenly sensitive to every change 
wdthin the family and has to be reestablished in the adjustments 
to everyday events. There are always happenings — pleasant 
and unpleasant. There are always tensions and reliefs, worries 
and joys which may come and go with the routine of life, or may 
leave lasting traces and indelible memories. The balance of the 
family changes decisively when one or several of its members 
separate from it. Children grow up and leave the family for 
school, for work, or for marriage. Sickness and death definitely 
interrupt the continuity of the family relationship and require a 
new adjustment from those who remain. Almost similarly trau- 
matic for the family is the separation necessitated by military 
service during war-time since this implies not only geographical 
distance and change in the mode of living, but also all the dan- 
gers inherent in war. 

Not only he who leaves the family to enter the service but 
also each member of the family has to adjust to this change in 
the total system, each according to his own psychological place 
within the family. Before we embark upon the theme of this 
book — discussion of the emotional processes in those who left 
and those who remained home — we shall briefly analyze the psy- 
chodynamic process involved in overcoming the trauma of sepa- 
ration within the self. 



Chapter 3 

PSYCHODYNAMICS OF SEPARATION 

Freud, in "Beyond the Pleasure Principle,”^ describes the 
following preoccupation of a one and a half year old little boy. 
He was a well-behaved and in every respect a sensible little boy, 
when suddenly he developed a habit of flinging into the corner 
of the room or under the bed all the little things he could lay 
his hands on. He accompanied this action by an expression of 
interest and gratification, emitting a loud, long, drawn out 
^'O;: — O — O — O” which, as one learned later, stood for the Ger- 
man word *'fort’’ which means ‘“gone.” It became clear to the 
observers that the child used all his toys only to play ^‘being 
gone.'’ After a while the child added another phase to his play. 
He played not only ‘'being gone," but "coming back," too He 
managed this in the following way : he had a wooden reel with 
a piece of string attached to it ; he threw this under and behind 
a draped cot, uttering his O — O — O — O sound, and then he 
drew the reel back^ by the string, announcing joyfully, "da" 
which means "here." This complete game, as Freud interpreted 
it, represented the repetition of and the mastery over a painful 
experience ; namely, that lately his mother disappeared daily for 
some hours and was out of his reach. 

This is not a single observation. It may be repeated innumer- 
able times. Every child repeats in his play events which have 
made impressions upon him. This little boy at first liberated 
himself from the role of being the suffering subject of being left 
alone. In the game he is active and himself creates the situation 
of being left alone and by this he overcomes his fear. Relieved 
from fear, his ego is strengthened enough to permit himself the 
foretaste of the happy reunion in the successful part of his game. 

^ Sigmtind Freud* Beyond the Pleasure Principle, The International 
Psycho-Analytical Press, London, 1922. 
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Thus the game played a double role in his emotional household. 
The active repetition of the disagreeable experience avoids and 
partially uses up ( abreaction ) the fear which was connected with 
the original experience. The ego, liberated from fear,- becomes 
stronger and better able to master the situation at hand and at 
the same time it prepares itself for new experiences. We may 
add, that this one and a half year old child had no internal con- 
flict as yet with his mother. Her going away was painful to 
him, her coming back was pleasant — wkhout any mental reser- 
vation. If this child had a conflict with the mother and this had 
caused him to fear, for example, that his mother might punish 
him after she returned, the emotional situation would become 
more complex. Although her going away would be painful, her 
coming back would not be a joy, either. The child would not 
be able to decide what to wish — ^thus his play would be inhib- 
ited — or his ego would have to find another solution. In illus- 
tration, the study of the psychodynamic processes motivating 
asthma convinced us that separation becomes traumatic if it mo- 
bilizes a conflict in respect to the person from whom separation 
is impending or has occurred. This, and similar observations, 
although they may appear far-fetched, are pertinent to our dis- 
cussion. They indicate that not only the separation is traumatic, 
but, in case of internal conflict, the expectations connected with 
reunion are also traumatic, i.e., they are connected with anxiety. 
Since in our present-day civilization interpersonal relationships 
without conflicts rarely exist, we may generally assume that sep- 
aration as well as reunion may stir up emotional conflicts which, 
even if they do not cause manifestly neurotic S37mptoms, demand 
an adjustment which represents a greater or lesser strain on the 
total emotional economy. 

In the example of the little boy we can see that the trauma was 
his ; he suffered from being left alone, whereas his mother prob- 
ably did not suffer from missing him for some hours. She, 
being free to return, did not need to extend her absence for 
longer than she found it necessary and convenient without caus- 
ing her to worry for her child. The traumatic effect of separa- 
tion, with regard to the person who stays home, however, does 
not depend upon age alone, A mother, remaining home after 
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her son's wedding-, usually feels deeply disturbed ; for her this 
separation is traumatic, while for the son who leaves her, it is 
an exciting and happy event. We do not need to elaborate fur- 
ther to show that separation is not evenly traumatic for the in- 
dividuals involved, that the emotional response to the separation 
will depend upon the situation to which each of the individuals 
has to adjust after the separation. 

This, although a truism, has to be pointed out since it is the 
key to our further discussions of the differences in the emotional 
attitudes of the soldiers and of the members of their families. 
Many of the men — ^young or old, married or single — would 
leave the family for college or for business purposes, without 
effects similar to the emotional responses which accompany in- 
duction into the service. Similarly, the family, without the im- 
plications of war, would respond differently, depending upon the 
purpose of the separation and on the interpersonal relationship 
which was interrupted. 

For the men leaving their families to go to the Army the 
trauma lies not in leaving home, but in the necessity of the ad- 
justment to Army life with all its implications. The complete 
change of their environment represents not only the interruption 
of their interpersonal relationships but also is a threat to their 
personalities. To overcome this threat and to master the new 
situation they must utilize all their ego-strength. Like the little 
boy who in his play denied the fact that he was left alone, the 
soldier denies the fact of separation by clinging to the continu- 
ation — -at least in fantasy — of all the interpersonal relationships 
which he left behind. 

It is different for the members of the soldier's family. The 
separation represents a trauma for them, too. The individual 
response may vary from a sense of aloneness and longing for the 
soldier to mourning and grief, even to acute panic. Whatever 
the emotional reactions of the individual may be, the external 
environment remains the same. Life, as it continues in the same 
frame as it was before separation, shapes the internal adjust- 
ment to separation. The task of the ego then is not: adaptation 
to a new external situation but the mastery of the initial emo- 
tional response: the anxiety, the grief, and the lonesomeness. 
Here also we are reminded of the little boy who invented his 
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game for the purpose of overcoming his lonesonicness and his 
fear. Similarly mothers and \\i\es, sisters and sweethearts, will 
find ways to overcome their anxiety. One '‘keeps busy,” the 
other '‘goes out,” p!a\s and fantasies to overcome the primary 
i espouse to separation. By this, however, the emotional rela- 
tionship changes, just like the little boy, having mastered the 
initial fear, gets ready for new adventures, so the members of 
the soldier's family after they overcome the primary reaction, 
slowly and in different '\\ay3, change their emotional attitude to- 
ward the soldier. This is an almost unnoticeable. gradual shift 
in the interpersonal relationship, which may account for the fact 
that women at home responded so strongly when psychiatrists 
began to speak about estrangement. Whereas soldiers far away 
from home, in the intensity of their desire to come home, gener- 
ally did not believe that estrangement was possible, the women 
at home responded to the warning since they sensed its emo- 
tional reality. We return once more to the little boy. There we 
mentioned that he would not have been as joyous in announcing 
the return of the mother had he been afraid of punishment or 
aware of guilt. Similarly, women or men, civilians and soldiers, 
respond with anxious tensions to the reunion if they sense that 
the conflicts within their relationship did not diminish, but rather 
were enhanced during the separation. It might have been noth- 
ing more than "living down’^ the separation or a change in their 
tempo of living or lack of participation in each other’s suffering. 
Minute things as well as more important events may cause actual 
or fantasied guilt between individuals separated for a long time. 
These events indicate that there is not only a trauma of separa- 
tion, but also a trauma of reunion. This may be — and we hope 
it is — an exaggerated term when used in regard to reunion. 
Yet, when peace came suddenly, we could not help but become 
aware of the anxious tension which made the good news to be 
accepted only slowly. The emotional household geared to one 
sort of living did not smoothly shift to the expectation of a joy- 
ous reunion in all instances. The fear of the new adjustment 
had forecast its shadow. 

In the coming chapters while we discuss the psychology of the 
adjustments during the time of separation, we will also learn 
about the problems of the new adaptations in post-zvar Iknng, 




PART II 


THE SOLDIER 



While we discuss the interaction between the individual and 
the group in the example of the soldier, we shall not forget that 
his situation is not unique. The anxieties and tribulations of 
many young people who leave the family for college where “they 
have to make good,'’ the problems of adolescents in camps, etc., 
are regulated by the same emotional dynamism and present prob- 
lems of adjustment similar to those of the soldier. 



Chapter 4 


ADJUSTMENT IN THE SERVICE: 

THE DOUBLE ORIENTATION 

Going into the Service means for everybody, regardless of 
age and sex, leaving a family of which he was an important 
member and leaving, also, the community of his friends and his 
work. It means giving up those attachments in which he was 
an individual — loved or hated, pitied or envied. It means giving 
up that part of his life in which he planned his. own future and 
was master of it. This life in its many ramifications was inter- 
rupted when he entered the vast organization of the Army. Al- 
though he was soon to be a part of a group, he would be leading 
a basically different life. Not only would his daily routine be 
different ; not only would he be taking on a new and unaccus- 
tomed occupation ; more importantly, he would be allowed to be 
the master of his own destiny only to a very limited degree; 
henceforth he would have to submit his plans, his future, even 
his life to an impersonal and super-individual organization. 

Every sudden and deep-going change in an individual’s life is 
experienced as a threat to the continuity of the personality. The 
feeling that one will and can go on from day to day being one- 
self is necessary for self-survival. Without it one could not go 
through the day’s routine, or plan for a future, or wait and post- 
pone the gratification of an immediate desire for a future goal. 
Without it one could not hold on to attachments of the past and 
use them, in memory and fantasy, as consolation and teacher in 
the present and as guide and incentive to actions in the future. 
Of course, the individual is not aware of this tendency which is 
the core of his being. He learned its effects when, in infancy, 
hungry or in pain he cried for his mother so that she should re- 
store him with her feeding and soothing to the state in which 
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he was not hungry and not in pain. And so it follows that, al- 
though one is not aware of how, at first the mother, later the 
father and siblings, enter into his self and then the continuity 
of his personality becomes dependent upon his relationships 
with mother, father, and siblings. Ordinarily, this feeling of 
continuity of the self goes on smoothly from day to day. Of 
course, there are times when ‘T’m not myself today’’ or ‘‘There’s 
something wrong with me; I just can’t concentrate,” and one 
recalls that one has had a “bad dream” or received some un- 
pleasant news or been interrupted in one’s work and could not 
resume it again because one was accustomed to a routine. And 
there is the query of Edward Everett Horton (radio) : “If I’m 
not Mr. X and I’m not Mr. Y and I’m not Mr. Z ; and I know 
I’m not; oh, goodness me, who can I be?” Only sudden and 
deep-going change can disrupt this feeling of continuity in a 
well-integrated ego, and then anxiety and not the awareness of 
the disruption comes to the fore. 

This danger to the personality motivated the emotions of the 
soldier when he was first transformed from a civilian into a re- 
cruit. He had left the people and the scenes which were so much 
a part of him , he had left all his attachments behind him and he 
is now standing in line at a gate getting his new G. I. clothes, 
and with them the insecurity that he will experience. In this 
newness, the recruit could not invest his emotions and ambitions 
in the next hour or even in the next day’s routine. His inter- 
ests, his emotional investments were still where he had left them 
— at home — ^and, therefore, he is very much bored with all that 
happens around him. This boredom of the recruit can be best 
described as a sort of emotional emptiness. He feels no emo- 
tions for the Army as yet and his emotions for the home are cut 
off. The recruit is “stunned” ; the continuity of his life seems 
interrupted — ^yesterday he was a civilian, today he is in uniform, 
in a pair of shoes much too tight or too large for him ; all day 
long he has been running around for this and that article of 
clothing; he is not a part of his environment yet. In order to 
become a part of it, the recruit must become interested in his 
new environment. The Army knew this and left him some days 
before his training began, so he had time to wait in line to tele- 
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phone home or to write letters conveying his experiences, for 
he lives more at home than there where his body is. 

The normal adaptable man is naturally curious about what 
will happen to him and thus his interest in his surroundings 
gradually awakens. He begins to link the present with the past 
and the future. Those who are not adaptable remain in a state 
of emotional emptiness and continue to be bored and uninter- 
ested. Boredom serves also as a defense against the fear that 
the Army may demand too much from them. Thus they with- 
hold their attachment, they refuse to enter in the new relation- 
ship ; their boredom represents an unconscious sullen revolt. 

Normally this state is overcome. The soldier suddenly, as if 
awakened to the reality of his situation, responds to the Army. 
His first awareness is one of painful realization of the differ- 
ences between home and his present situation. Thus he becomes 
filled with longing, he becomes homesick. It is not that the sol- 
dier does not become bored or homesick later in his military ca- 
reer, but later these feelings arise under specific circumstances, 
whereas in the life of the recruit this emotional emptiness and the 
homesickness appear to be a general, immediate response. The 
Navy sends a letter to the parents of the enlisted men (under 
eighteen) stating these emotional conditions as a reason for the 
regulation that the men in boot-training can be visited only after 
the first four weeks. Perhaps the same reason holds for the 
Army regulation which does not permit the recruit to leave his 
camp in the first three weeks. Otherwise, during this time too 
many men would have gone A.W.O.L., even those who were 
to become good soldiers after they had overcome the first few 
weeks of strangeness. 

Those who know of the great enthusiasm which fills the boys 
going into the Air Forces to be pilots will wonder about the cor- 
rectness of these statements, and of course, they need qualifica- 
tions. There are many whose ambitions, wishes and aspirations 
were projected in the expectation connected with the Service. 
They were more than excited when they finally arrived at the 
gate of fulfilment. But they, too, will react with disappointment 
to the routine which slows down the tempo of their wishes; they 
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too will become homesick, but, usually only after they have ad- 
justed to a routine. 

The homesickness, the dependent wish to be with those for 
whom one is an individual and not a number, is always awak- 
ened in those who had a home, who had people to be dependent 
upon. However, in the Army there are also men who do not 
become homesick and who are ready to transfer all their emo- 
tional life upon the military organization. A Negro soldier, a 
very fine, intelligent man, who lived an isolated life without a 
family, worked to earn his living and to go to school during the 
evening. He waited for his induction with great eagerness. He 
said, ‘T wanted to be the best soldier in the U. S. Army.” And 
he was a good soldier. The Army was for him the first com- 
munity worth belonging to. He was an ambitious man. For 
him the platoon was the same as school — one does what is 
required of one, does it better than the others and then one will 
be promoted, perhaps even skip a grade. He went step by step 
up the ladder until he was commissioned from the ranks. His 
ambitions were realized. He had felt, from the very beginning, 
a part of the Army which promised him the satisfaction of his 
ambition. Fie loved the competition, since he was confident of 
winning ; he could identify with the group ; he hoped to achieve, 
at least limited, leadership. Thus not only in the Air Forces and 
in the Navy but in other branches as well, the Services may 
satisfy a specific emotional need or ego-ambition of the person 
whose adjustment is then better than that of others. They be- 
come more soldiers than civilians. The others, although they, 
too, become a part of the fighting machinery of the “best Army,” 
emotionally remain rather civilians than soldiers. At least that 
is how the soldier would evaluate himself. 

The soldier, overcoming his first lonesonieness and strange- 
ness, adapts himself to the task of soldiering ; he learns skills and 
techniques. The most important aspect of his development, 
however, is emotional ; it occurs unconsciously and represents 
the prerequisite of all his other learnings : he becomes a part of 
a group. 

Every organized group consists of a leader and of the mem- 
bers of the group. A group, like a family, functions by the bal- 
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ance of the emotional forces which were active in its formation 
and in its maintenance. This may not appear so obvious in the 
Army with its tremendous multiplication of small groups and 
their systemization into larger ones. Yet the leader of the group 
has many similarities to the father of the family, the members 
of the group, as if they were children, rely upon his ideals, his 
purposes, and upon him as the individual capable of fulfilling 
his responsibilities toward his followers. The members of the 
group, like siblings within a family, identify with each other in 
willingness to help him to achieve a task, which thus becomes a 
common goal for the group. The function of the emotional re- 
lationship between leaders and members on the one hand and 
among the members of the group on the other, is manifold. The 
leader enlists the help and loyalty of the members to achieve the 
goal. The members not only give their work but they also re- 
linquish much of their individual freedom for the sake of the 
common goal — but in return they are relieved from the respon- 
sibility which they would carry were they standing alone. While 
they give each other mutual help, they are rewarded by mutual 
protection and by the prestige of the group. 

Although the common goal, the ideological foundation of the 
group, is important for the function of the group, the influence 
of leadership (i.e., the relationship between leader and mem- 
bers) is more direct and immediate. This was very often em- 
phasized as the measure of the morale of the group. Soldiers in 
battle will accept gratefully good leadership. They will recog- 
nize it even during their training period However, during the 
training period the leader represents the undesired authority so 
reminiscent of the “tyranny’’ of childhood As if the soldier 
was holding his sergeant responsible for his being in the Army, 
he often behaves, if not actually then verbally or in his thinking, 
as a schoolboy does toward a teacher whom he does not like. 
The sergeant becomes the target of the pent-up hostility and the 
bitterness because he could not remain civilian. But the soldier 
knows better ; he knows that he has to become a soldier. And 
this outlet — ^the expression of his unwillingness and hostility — 
however bitter it may be, serves as a help in his new situation.' 
While he is consciously reluctant to become a member of the 
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group, he gains a great deal i£ he succeeds in adjusting to it. 
The group will satisfy his need for protection and dependence 
and also his ambition for recognition and prestige. These grati- 
fications maintain an equilibrium against the hardships inherent 
in his situation, thus affording an emotional balance without 
which he cannot function successfully as a soldier. 

o 

It is a hard school to which the Army subjects its soldiers, and 
it is different from any other school which the soldier might have 
attended before. The goal of learning in civilian, as In Army 
life, is attainment of skills which provide security and success. 
In the Army the security means safety, and success means sur- 
vival. Thus while in civilian schools one prepared for a better 
future, in the Army training one prepares for a future which can 
be secure only if one can avoid death or injury. The training in 
the Army, therefore, differs from civilian schooling in that its 
methods do not maintain the illusion of safety. Fear, as we have 
pointed out, is a function of the total organism for the purpose 
of preparedness ; it keeps the organism in a state of alertness ; it 
will accelerate its function should danger actually arise. The 
Army thus uses the fear for intensification of the training. One 
learns better, more quickly, if one's interest is kept alive by the 
feeling that this skill may be needed to save one's life. Yet this 
utilization of fear in training, however successful, has still an- 
other emotional effect upon the soldier ; it keeps alive his desire 
to return to the past, to his home, in which there was no neces- 
sity to learn to kill and no acute danger of being killed. This 
fear of his military future increases his need to cling to his past 
personality. The harder the training, the more he invokes his 
past. How many boys during bayonet practice recalled again and 
again that they had been taught not to kill ; how many felt re- 
morse that they had revolted against the church. Ndw the past 
represents safety, protection against all dangers that may come 
from without and within. 

The emotional life of the soldier flows in two big channels. 
With one part of his personality he learns to be a part of a big 
organization and learns to function within it; and with the 
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other part he struggles to preserve his past personality and 
strives away from his military existence. This split, this double 
orientation of the soldier’s personality, began already before he 
entered the Army, but became more intense after he emerged 
from his initial homesickness with a greater dependence on home 
than he had ever felt before , and this doubkness of his orienta- 
tion remains with him and becomes intensified any time when in- 
security and deprivation increase his fear. In order to survive, 
his fear evokes the past and all that was good in it. 

Harry Brown, in ‘‘A Walk in the Sun,’’^ gives a classical de- 
scription of this : ‘‘War without virtue in itself, breeds virtue. 
It breeds patience in the impatient and heroism in the cowardly. 
But mostly it breeds patience. For war is a dull business. The 
dullest business on earth. War is a period of waiting. Each 
day of it is crammed with the little hesitations of men uncertain 
of themselves and awed by the ghastly responsibilities — ^respon- 
sibilities of life and death, responsibilities of gods that had been 
thrust into their hands. The soldier waits for food, for cloth- 
ing, for a letter, for a battle to begin. And often the food is 
never served, the clothing is never issued, the letter never arrives 
and the battle never begins. The soldier learns to wait, meekly 
hoping that something will happen. And when the period of 
waiting is at an end the something that does happen isn’t what he 
expected. So in the end, he learns to wait and expect nothing. 
That is the patience, God’s one great gift to the soldier. But he 
refuses to confess his patience. [Italics mine.] He curses the 
fact that he has to wait ; he howls at those who cause the wait- 
ing. He swears at himself for being such a fool as to wait. 
And that too is good. For the man who waits silently is not a 
good soldier ; he is no more than a stone.’^ Thus Harry Brown 
describes not only the waiting of the endlessly fatigued soldier ; 
he describes also the other part of his personality — ^he is angry 
with himself, laughs at himself, maintains his civilian freedom 
of criticizing, griping; and this is what keeps him alive as an 
individual. 

Another classic of the war is Mauldin’s Joe and Willie,^ the 

^ Harry Brown: A Walk in the Sun, Alfred A, Knopf, New York, 1944. 

^Bill Mauldin: Up Front, Henry Holt & Company, New York, 1945. 
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unshaven ragged foot-soldiers. They became a classic not be- 
cause the civilians like the terse sentences underneath these car- 
toons, but because the soldiers liked them so much. And when 
one analyzes the humor of these tragicomic cartoons one may 
realize that the key to their appeal is this : Joe and Willie ex- 
press the double orientation of the soldier’s consciousness. One 
is the civilian and the other is the weary foot-soldier. The civil- 
ian self of the soldier talks to his deprived, fatigued, frightened 
foot-soldier self in the cartoon on page 95 of Mauldin’s ‘‘Up 
Front.” It represents a battlefield. Bill is lying on the ground 
clutching his helmet as if to shut out the noise of guns. Joe is 
opening his sweater saying, “Ever notice th’ funny sound these 
zippers make, Willie?” Yes, there were times when one could 
afford to listen to small sounds and even to be irritated by them. 
It is good to keep this in mind; otherwise one would be — just 
what ? It feels good also to talk in “highfalutin^ ” tones about 
being a “fugitive from the law of averages” (page 39) when 
one is thinking for the thousandth time, “the next one will have 
my number on it.” Thus he brings to mind his high school days 
and the exaggeration of the importance of knowledge while he 
is trying to forget what he is at the moment : a fearful, deprived, 
emotionally impoverished individual, what Grinker described as 
“the combat personality.”^ And if one would doubt the dynam- 
ics of this humor — ^tlie continuation of the past self into the 
present — one should look at the cartoon on page 114. There it 
is without words : The cavalry sergeant who serves in a jeep in 
this war; his jeep is wrecked, he turns his head away in great 
pain while he is aiming to shoot his jeep in its head. It is obvi- 
ous that the cavalry sergeant transferred the feeling that he used 
to have for his horse to his jeep. Soldiers and civilians respond 
to this scene without any explanation ; for we all feel the need to 
carry over the past to fortify ourselves for the difficult present. 

What is the psycho dynamic process behind this double atti- 
tude? What necessitates it ? And how does it function in order 
to help maintain the emotional balance of the soldier ? 

The great change from being a civilian to becoming a soldier 

® Roy R. Grinker and John P. Spiegel : Men Under Stress, The Blakiston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1945. 
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threatens the continuity of the ego. The answer to this fear 
is the reactivation of the past or, expressed in psychod3mamic 
terms, a regressioiu Descriptively, we may say that the soldier, 
threatened by the loss of his individuality in the namelessness 
of the Army, turns to his family with a greater need than he 
would were he not in the Army. What we call his dependence 
reassures him about the continuity of his emotional ties, and 
protects him against the sense of loss and the sense of insecurity. 
Letters, as well as the realistic continuation of the family life, 
as far as possible, turn him back to reality and diminish his tend- 
ency to regress. Many insecure young men became good sol- 
diers because their wives could relieve them of their sense of loss 
and reassure them about the continuity of their relationship in 
this critical phase of adjustment. 

But the emotional relationship of the soldier is no longer the 
same as his realistic ‘^give and take’’ used to be in his civilian 
life. The soldier’s memory, under the impact of his regressive 
needs, becomes amazingly selective. He soon forgets previous 
emotional conflicts within his family. He recalls all the little de- 
tails that prove that he was loved. He feels that he is ‘‘the most 
beloved son” and forgets his jealousy of the kid-brother. He 
forgets his rebellion against his mother’s possessive demands 
and restrictions ; he remembers only that they meant a special 
appreciation of him as a capable and a lovable person. He does 
not remember his ambivalent, doubting relationship to his wife; 
he needs her love and remembers only the fact of her love for 
him. The soldier remembers and recalls only what he wants and 
needs to remember. This idealisation is an important factor in 
his struggle against insecurity. He does not idealize the objects 
of his love alone but also idealizes himself and his relationships 
to his love-objects. He becomes the good son, brother, or hus- 
band who never quarreled or bickered, who never sulked or be- 
came irritated, who never shifted the responsibilities of father- 
hood on to another. And in this way, the idealization frees him 
of guilty feelings and makes him a much freer receiver of love 
than he could be if he were still aware of all the negativistic feel- 
ings which he normally has. 

One of the first lines of defense of the soldier is this idealiza- 
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tiou of his emotional ties and with it an idealization of his home 
and himself. And it does not take too long to develop this atti- 
tude. A very young man, not long in Service, wrote home, 
‘‘We want to come back to what we remember.” And he im- 
plied that what he remembered was not the full reality. This 
idealization is a conserving process. While he is convincing 
himself that he will not change, he does not permit any change 
in the fantasy-picture of his love-object. 

We cannot say that the emotional dependence on the home is 
much stronger in the younger than in the older inductees. Very 
often the younger man is more able to throw himself into the 
new environment in which he can indulge his independence and 
emancipation from home. He may adjust more quickly than the 
older man who, coming from an established routine of life, 
marriage and independence, is giving up more than the younger 
man. Therefore, as a recruit he may feel at a loss and he is 
usually very resentful. This is the reason that the wives who 
followed their husbands to army camps, knowing that they 
would see them but little, helped their husbands a great deal. 
That the wives appeared to need them so much gave the hus- 
bands a reassurance of their adult importance. 

The selectiveness of the memory is the result of repression. 
One represses the disturbing features of the past, whether one- 
self or others were responsible for them. The repression of hos- 
tility and also of guilt not only eases one’s conscience about the 
past; it also permits the soldier to take advantage of the excep- 
tional situation of being in the Army. Thus, many become de- 
manding and irresponsible toward their families or toward the 
community ; they drink more heavily, they take liberties which 
they would not ordinarily take. Their conscience, as well as so- 
ciety’s watchfulness, must close an eye, for they live in great 
insecurity and can never really know what the morrow will bring. 

There are, of course, many thousands and thousands of sol- 
diers who have not left the States and who, after the initial adap- 
tation, did not need to face new and serious deprivations. There 
are also many whose economic and even social security improved 
during the Service, and who never needed to face a dangerous 
day. These men, of course, sometimes did exploit their freedom 
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from civilian conscience and created difficulties in their family 
relations. But the psychodynamics of these transformations 
and excesses are another story. Here we wish to emphasize that 
even under safe conditions, the soldier has to undergo depriva- 
tions and whenever the ego is deprived of accustomed gratifica- 
tions, it will seek others ; increased dependence upon the home is 
one form of reassurance, exploitation of the freedom in seeking 
immediate pleasures is another and both serve to enhance the 
strength of the ego for the mastery of insecurity and of fear. 

Fear has many aspects and many degrees in the soldier’s life. 
The unpredictability of the future, the inescapable submission to 
orders and the fear of the superiors represent chronic insecuri- 
ties. This is quite different from the acute anxiety which the 
soldier experiences before action. And this, again, is different 
from the high-pitched emotional tension during action. 

In battle the organism is overstimulated, perception is keen, 
coordination precise. ‘The battle is the pay-off” ; this was the 
aim of all the preparation, of all the drill which made the re- 
actions so automatic, so reliable that one functioned as if noth- 
ing else existed but the task and, for its sake, one could forget 
the danger and even death. A soldier writes from Africa (May 
15, 1943) : “Scared? Not for one minute. I was too busy to 
be scared.”^ Works of art, paintings as well as photographs of 
action in war give the same impression : soldiers concentrated 
on following a flag, a symbol , their eyes fixed on a goal — ^those 
who fell out remain unnoticed, and appear as if they would not 
even wish to be noticed as long as their comrades did not reach 
the goal. In order to muster all energies for survival which is 
the individual goal, death has to be forgotten. “Nobody dies,” 
the soldiers tell each other again and again while they walk on 
the shores of sunny Sicily, as we read in Harry Brown’s “A 
Walk in the Sun.” When we read of this in other war-fiction, 
too, we are apt to assume that it is merely the interpretation of 
the author. However, the soldiers themselves describe the se- 
quence of their feelings in much the same way. The soldier 


^ Mina Curtiss : Letters Home, Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1944. 
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from Africa goes on to say, ‘*We knew that we had lost some 
friends and equipment out on that field, but we have found that it 
is best to forget all about those friends, not to talk about them — 
they didn’t even exist.” The soldier in action cannot afford to be 
reminded of death ; to think of the dead "'buddy” ; such realiza- 
tion could have only one effect in that situation : namely, the ad- 
mission that he himself can be hit too — that he could be the next 
to die — the anxiety would become unsurmountable and paralyz- 
ing to further action. 

All this shows how greatly overstrained is the ego’s capacity 
to defend itself against anxiety, how much the ego may be spent 
in this struggle. And this is what finally accounts for the double 
orientation of the ego. While one is in actual danger of being 
killed, one has to isolate one’s real personality from the danger ; 
one has to feel that he is "just doing a job — his job.” 

If the capacity for such repression begins to be exhausted, 
the preoccupation with the dead "buddy” begins ; this indicates 
the onset of the breakdown of the ego’s defensive capacity. The 
anxiety that comes to the fore and floods the consciousness 
means : "this can happen to me, too.” Some soldiers suppress the 
primary anxiety and mourn their own escape from death with 
feelings of guilt for the death of the other fellow. These soldiers 
develop a depressive state, unaware of their basic anxiety. How- 
ever, they are just as unable to continue action as those whose 
anxiety — "this can happen to me, too” — appears with paralyzing 
frankness. Acute anxiety and depressive states are the most 
common forms of war neurosis (battle fatigue) ^ However 
suddenly they seem to appear and abruptly disable the soldier, 
their acute manifestations are the result of the exhaustion of the 
ego’s defensive capacity. 


o 

At this point we should recall that the psychological develop- 
ment of the individual is the result of the interplay between the 
two basic tendencies of emotional life : the erotic-loving and the 
destructive-hating tendencies. Thus the emotional balance of 

5 Roy R. Grinker and John P. Spiegel : Mm Under Stress, The Blakiston 
Company, Philadelphia, 1945. 
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every individual — in peace and in war — ^in civilian life or in the 
Army — depends upon the distribution of and relationship be- 
tween these forces. 

The soldier, frustrated in gratification of his need to love, has 
to deal zmth the increased tension of his hostile and aggressive 
impulses. Many psychiatrists found that those soldiers who 
broke down during their training did so because they could not 
adjust to this shift in their emotions, since in the Army the usual 
outlets for aggressive impulses are limited. Every group forma- 
tion — and even more so in the Army — is based on a psycho- 
dynamic process for which it is imperative that the members of 
the group get along with each other ; that is, the soldiers have to 
suppress from the beginning their dislikes and animosities to- 
ward each other in order to be able to identify themselves with 
each other. They have to suppress their negativistic attitudes 
toward their leaders, and at the same time, they have to submit 
to orders which they may regard as non-essential. To this is 
added the irritability which results from lack of privacy, from 
the loss of individual aspirations, and from all sorts of depriva- 
tions inherent in living in army-barracks. Criticism and ridicule 
give but limited discharge for the pent-up anger. ‘‘Griping'^ re- 
mains the main, or only, permitted outlet for dissatisfaction and 
hostile tension. It becomes finally a standardized emotional out- 
let, rather a manifestation of that individualistic “other ego'’ 
than of a real discharge of hatred. 

Hatred, as we know, is the emotional accompaniment of the 
aggressive tendencies. Whom can, whom does the soldier hate ? 
He is not allowed to hate his leaders ; he cannot afford to hate the 
meml)ers of his group ; he loves, more than ever, the members of 
his family. Does he hate the civilians, generally ; does he hate 
those who remained home while he had to leave to fight the war ? 
The sharp criticism which soldiers often voiced against civilians 
indicated a pent-up hostile tension; and one feared that this 
might easily be directed against the civilians. Yet the psycho- 
logical significance of the soldier’s criticism toward the home- 
front is not an expression of hatred alone. It is a much more, 
complex emotion. He usually envied the civilian, but also ex- 
pected him to do his utmost in order to help him to win the war 
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and come home. While in this respect he was impatient, his im- 
patience expressed his admiration and almost limitless expecta- 
tions of the potentialities of the home-front. 

Does the soldier hate the enemy? Yes and no. The Ameri- 
can soldier did not go to war with a ready-made set of concepts 
for hatred and, as we already indicated, he seemed to be re- 
luctant in accepting indoctrination. His emotional attitude to- 
ward the enemy developed out of his individual experience, and 
was strongly influenced by his idea of fair play. The American 
soldier’s tradition was to ^^make up his own mind” about people. 
Thus, he was apt to appreciate, even to admire, the achievement 
of the enemy. He accepted his virtues, his fighting qualities as 
the objective reality of the situation, by which he could appraise 
his own job. This changed only if the enemy used methods out- 
side of the fair-play of war — and thus evoked a feeling of help- 
lessness toward inhuman cruelty. Plis aversion to repay the 
enemy in kind taught him to hate. Such hatred, a primitive 
emotion, is different, in terms of psychodynamics, from the in- 
tellectual process achieved by indoctrination. Stemming from 
fear, such hatred makes revenge a hot, heartfelt desire. Through 
indoctrination, the political realities which led to war, its purpose 
and aim, become accepted as a part of one’s ego-ideal. This 
stimulates action and endurance and diminishes the intensity of 
the emotional conflict over killing which might develop in those 
who acted in bitter emotionalism under the influence of individ- 
ual hatred and impulse for revenge. 

Whether indoctrination, individual hatred and revenge, or 
pure self-defense, or all of these together motivate the soldier’s 
action in combat, killing in itself has its emotional repercussions 
for the individual. Religion and all other expressions of our 
culture imbued every individual with a deep appreciation of 
human life.- Killing is sin to the real personality of the soldier. 
Those who kill from bombers or with artillery, mechanically 
firing at some mathematically determined place, have better pos- 
sibilities to defend themselves against the psychological effects 
of killing than those who have to shoot at close range and/or 
have to act In person-to-person combat. However, even those 
who fire from a distance at targets invisible to them suffer a 
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breakdown of their emotional defenses, when situations arise in 
which the individuals could blame themselves for destruction 
and death as, for example, after they fired on civilians or missed 
the target, etc. Even greater is the danger for those who, as 
the foot-soldier, experienced death from much closer quarters. 
They kill personally, often man to man; they do it in self- 
defense and in defense of others, and still there are many ghastly 
and humiliating aspects of such actions which leave the sol- 
dier with an emotional conflict. They know what they want to 
forget. 

Civilians find it surprising that soldiers do not answer their 
brusque but well-meant question, ‘‘How many Germans (or 
Japs) did you kill?” The soldier does not want to know or to 
remember. What appears to the civilian to be modesty about 
real heroism, for the soldier is the avoidance of a humiliating 
memory. With the killing he has to remember the fear he ex- 
perienced and the threatening depth of his own emotions, so dif- 
ferent from what he had been taught all his life. One medical 
officer, who served in Australia during the battle for Guadal- 
canal, said : “Several weeks after the battle two young Marine 
officers came to my station for rest. I invited them in for some 
drinks. They were two fine, clean-cut American boys — around 
twenty-two and twenty-four years old. They were nice and po- 
lite. We talked about the war and home, about their schools and 
their future plans. After a couple of drinks they changed, not 
in behavior, but in their looks. Their facial expressions became 
wild, those of “killers.” A chill went down my back when I saw 
the horror in their glazed eyes, a mixture of rage and disgust.” 

These two young men could not talk about the battle, school, 
home, and future in one breath. What they wanted to suppress 
was not only the hostility and hatred they felt ; even more they 
needed to forget their own anxiety and their own brutality ex- 
perienced in the heat of battle. And in order to forget all this, 
they mustered all the repressing power of a strong and wake- 
ful ego. 

Alcohol, sleep, and even simple relaxation represent a threat 
in that after they have slackened the control of the ego, the sup- 
pressed will return, exposing the dangerous situation and all that 
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it implies. As long as the danger existed, those feelings were 
checked. The fear which mobilizes all means for survival shuts 
off those feelings which, should they enter the mind, would have 
paralyzing effects upon function. Even after the action is over, 
repression operates relatively well as long as the soldier lives in 
the same environment, together with the men who did as he did, 
who felt as he felt, who ‘'know all about it.'^ However, when 
the soldier is released from his group and stands alone among 
civilians, the memories of the inhuman hatred and humiliating 
fear which he felt and the recollection of what he did, or felt 
capable of doing, separates him, like a wall, from civilians. 
People who do not know about fear and killing appear to the 
combat-soldier like his past world of the Sunday-school. He 
tries not to take it too seriously, yet it affects him in such a way 
that his guilt-feelings creep up on him. 

Does the soldier have reason to feel guilty ? He went into the 
war with an absolution, he acted on orders and yet we find him 
struggling with guilty feelings all along. The motivation of his 
guilt originates in the psychological effect of the group morale 
which is somehow different from the civilian attitude. In the 
usual sense of our civilian society, soldiers are only rarely com- 
petitive with each other. Competition, only In rare instances, 
motivates the soldier’s guilt-feelings. Rather, the mutual trust 
and confidence which they have for each other may stimulate 
their guilt. 

Soldiers with a sense of responsibility often blame themselves 
for their fear. How often a soldier believes that nobody but 
himself was afraid ! How often he feels ashamed and guilty be- 
cause of his inefficiency ! How many are troubled by doubts that 
their personal inefficiency and unwillingness, or their fear, might 
have endangered the group ! Thus for a more compelling rea- 
son than competition the soldier measures himself : in a crucial 
situation will he live up to expectation? He may be aware of 
the conflict between his fear and his responsibility, and even if 
he is unaware of this, it may be the motivation of his developing 
combat fatigue. 

An attitude of embarrassment and shyness may be the first 
indication that the soldier’s emotional balance and relationship 
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to his group are disturbed. This behavior may be the first 
expression of a guilt which follows the realization that one 
wants to survive and wants to get away, not caring much for the 
others. This feeling might have been conscious even if the sol- 
dier did not give in to it, and if he survived his comrades he 
might develop a guilty feeling and a depression after the battle 
was over. Erich Maria Remarque, in ''All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,”® describes with fine intuition the elation of survival, 
and how it became slowly mixed with the memories of the dead 
friends and the feeling of shame and guilt because he, himself, 
was alive. Finally he did not dare to visit the mother of the dead 
friend because he was afraid to face the resentment which, as he 
assumed, a mother necessarily would feel toward the one who 
survived whereas her son was killed. As if he would punish 
himself in order not to be punished by the mother’s bitterness, 
he did not dare to enjoy his survival. 

c::> 


The topic of this chapter is not war neurosis. Yet we arrived 
at it in illustrating the psychodynamic processes activated by the 
adjustment to Army life. The capacity to adjust to new situa- 
tions is a fundamental biological function of every organism. 
It is an energy-saving, economical principle which "enables the 
organism to react most rapidly to external changes. In human 
beings this goal is achieved through an unconsciously function- 
ing, highly selective faculty which decides about the suppression 
of disturbing primary needs, about the selection of internal and 
external responses, and directs the psychic energy to the actual 
situation which represents the immediate task to be mastered. 
We call a person adaptable if — ^in spite of such internal work of 
suppression — ^he has enough energy left to apply to the external 
task and to master it or even gain pleasure and satisfaction from 


Erich Maria Remarque : All Qnlet on the Western Front, Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston, 1930 

Franz Alexander Our Age of Unreason, J B. Lippincott Company, New 
York, 1942 
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it. This satisfaction, in turn, helps to give new strength to the 
ego to handle its further work. 

The soldier’s adaptation to Army life is a task which begins 
when he is compelled to give up the gratifications of family life 
and to learn to live in barracks, to be a part of a group which, 
in pursuing its goal, may demand not only work and devotion 
but also his life. Thus, deprivation and insecurity, fear and 
aggression, as well as guilt feelings burden the emotional life 
of the soldier. But life in the Army also offers satisfactions 
which balance the exhausting demands. The soldier derives 
gratification from being a member of a group which secures 
protection and offers emotional compensation by the solidarity 
within the group. He learns skills which enhance his self- 
confidence as well as his prestige; he is (at least in many in- 
stances) endowed with a responsibility greater than he ever had 
before, and this again means stimulation and gratification for 
his ego. Generally speaking, as long as the gratifications of the 
ego match the expenditure of energy, the functioning capacity 
of the ego will be preserved. 

Combat is not the only situation which is apt to upset the 
emotional balance of the soldier. A great variety of other frus- 
trations may lead to the same effect. For example, it often 
happens that the given responsibility is not equal to the soldier’s 
ambition or to his civilian prestige. Then his ego is faced with 
one of the greatest problems of adaptation — namely, to func- 
tion without prestige and self-satisfaction. Or, as also happens 
often, the soldier is given a responsibility equal to his abilities 
and to his ambition, but not the rank that goes with it. Thus his 
ego is faced with the task of reconciling these painful contra- 
dictions, not only within himself, but also toward the external 
world which is impressed by rank. These and innumerable 
other deprivations may activate resentment against authority, 
unwillingness to further sacrifice, and other disturbing emotions 
which the soldier has to suppress again in order to keep a well- 
functioning balance. In this struggle the ego has to summon all, 
even the last, resources of the personality; it has to “scrape the 
barrel” in order to stand up under the strain. Therefore the 
idealization of the past, of one’s self, and one’s family and 
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friends ; hence the idealization of the future, and the search for 
^^personal war aims” : something or somebody worth fighting 
for and worth coming back to. Thus what we call the depend- 
ence of the soldier j dependence on his home and on his loved 
ones, is not a simple regression; it is a sensitive instrument 
which maintains the balance in this struggle. 

All this that we have discussed : the dependence, the identifi- 
cation, the double orientation, the idealization, and the struggle 
to ward off and master anxiety, are means of adaptation to 
Army life and in their final outcome they also may determine the 
soldier’s capacity to adjust again to civilian life. However, the 
fate of the readjustment does not depend alone upon the experi- 
ences in the Army. The intensity of the conflicts mobilized by the 
demands of the Army and the mastery of those conflicts are de- 
termined only partially by the external reality ; in an even greater 
degree they are the function of the total personality This 
again can be described in terms of the individual’s total develop- 
ment which accounts for such basic characteristics as flexibility 
and adaptability,^ The Army may expose some of its soldiers 
to long-lasting or often-repeated dangers and may try the indi- 
vidual’s endurance endlessly ; others may sit the war out on safe 
spots. Yet from the external situation alone, one cannot decide 
which individual’s capacity to adaptation will be sooner exhaust- 
ed. It has been proved by the study of neurosis in civilian and 
in army-populations that there is a breaking point for every in- 
dividual ; that everybody’s adaptability can be exhausted and, if 
this occurs, anxiety and hostility may become free, causing neu- 
rotic manifestations. One cannot determine in a general way 
when this state of exhaustion will come. It does not necessarily 
occur on the height of physical and mental exertion. It fre- 
quently happens that the soldiers who stood up under long stress 
in the Army are overcome by neurotic symptoms only after they 
have returned home. For, if the adaptation to Army life im- 
poverished the ego, spent its resources in the unremitting inces- 
sant struggle against fear and guilt, finally the ego may become 
unadaptable or rigid and then it may often break under the dis- 

8 Franz Alexander; Our Age of Unreason, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
New York, 1942. 
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appointment, under the anticlimax which comes with his return- 
ing home. 

Before we discuss the problems of returning we shall elabo- 
rate upon some of the developmental changes which are apt to 
occur under the influence of Army life. 



Chapter 5 


DEVELOPMENTAL INFLUENCES 
OF ARMY LIFE 

Men of all walks and talks of life went in the Service and 
were welded into a great Army. They were of different ages, 
of different customs, and standards. They shared with each 
other the confines of military barracks and the limitless lone- 
someness of foreign shores and oceans Insight and vision, a 
wisdom which comes from understanding of man and one^s self, 
is a gain which people will bring back from the war without 
being aware of it. Real maturation is the unconsciously reaped 
reward of those who mastered the task, who stood up under 
frustrations and succeeded in integrating their experiences. 
Every learning is painful, and costs energy. Learning in the 
Army has its specific strains and stresses; and not only those 
which come from deprivation and fear. Learning, development 
in the Army, is achieved under conditions and by methods which 
are different from the normal maturation in civilian life Thus 
even the positive aspects of war-time experiences may represent 
a source of conflicts when the individual has to adjust again to 
civilian life. The balance sheet of adaptation to Army life, the 
individuaFs gain and loss, will depend on innumerable factors, 
such as his age, his previous experiences, his sexual develop- 
ment, family tradition and so on ; it will depend not only upon 
his experiences while in the Army, but also upon the realities of 
the civilian life to which he returns. 

Young men of various temperaments, at different stages in 
their emotional and psychosexual development, went into the 
Services at the age of eighteen. They are separated from their 
families ; they become free of supervision of the home and of 
the conflicts inherent in their specific family situations. They 
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become emancipated in many respects and enjoy a freedom while 
they become a part of the Army organization in which discipline 
has another meaning. Adjustment to discipline in the Army is 
psychologically meaningful, not only for the youngest soldiers, 
but also for the man older in years. It exposes all of them to 
new identifications; it demands from them new habit forma- 
tions, different from what they learned before. There are too 
many aspects of this learning to account for here, even in the 
most superficial way. Some of them appear useless to the sol- 
dier, others have great importance for his existence in the Army 
and for his future, too. Whether he realizes this or not 'he can- 
not evade learning. The Army drills its men (under high pres- 
sure) until the skill has become an automatic response. Some 
of those, however useful they were in the Army, may be super- 
fluous and disturbing in their civilian existence; others may 
remain a useful part of their equipment for life. The Army 
conveys a habit of living from which men, even if they would 
want to, cannot escape. Many thousands acquired cleanliness 
and dietary habits for which they had not been trained previous- 
ly. Thousands of illiterates first learned to read and write in the 
Army schools. The censors would watch the progress from an 
illiterate scrawl to a personal handwriting and one censor tells 
of his own interest in observing the intensity with which a sol- 
dier was trying to make his new experiences a part of himself 
and thus to send a part of himself to the girl back home. And 
the censor wondered whether his girl in the backwoods would 
fear that the soldier’s new ability would eventually estrange him. 

Such a concern was, in many instances, justified. Many so- 
cial workers, working with the lowest income groups, have al- 
ready reported disagreements in families because the veteran had 
become accustomed to a better body-hygiene altogether, to a bet- 
ter standard of living than his wife or mother could or was able 
and willing to provide. Of course, many, many thousands also 
acquired — extra-curricularly, so to speak — ^tastes and habits 
which appear offensive to their families of cultivated manners. 
Many wives and mothers will find it hard to live with habits of 
language and other behavior to which the soldier became accus- 
tomed in the Army. What is a refinement for one stratum of 
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the population may appear to be a crude deterioration for others 
— for the Army is a great leveler. It evens personal differences 
in more than one way. 


One of the factors which tends to accelerate the maturation 
of the individual is that in the Army age does not play the same 
role as it does in civilian life. A sailor who was the youngest 
in his outfit wrote, “When I stop to think about it, it does seem 
a little strange to be working with and going around as a com- 
plete equal with men with whom, merely because of the age dif- 
ference, I would hardly ever talk, under civilian circumstances.” 
And in a similar vein, “It sometimes is odd to see the older men 
taking orders from the youngsters and it is even more surprising 
that there is very little friction on this basis.” In civilian life, 
school and progress in life depend on age, from year to year a 
young man's standing is measured by age. In the Army, not 
the age, but the rank counts. A young man is given power and 
responsibility in greater degree than he would have had in civil- 
ian life. The older men accept this and often, especially in the 
beginning, they have sympathy for “that kid” who has to go 
through the hardships that they, the older men, barely can stand. 
After a while they learn to expect the young men not only to be 
able to do what is assigned to them, but to do it more easily or 
better than the older men. Thus age loses its reliability as a 
measure of achievement and responsibility. It is obvious that 
this affects the young men's attitude not only while they are in 
the Army but that it also will influence their civilian readjust- 
ment within the family and in their community. 

The young man in the Army becomes independent in many 
ways. He is earning his own living, he is far away from the 
family, and if he is good in his work, he achieves an independ- 
ence through this success. This will be quite a surprise for 
many an authoritative father. More than one boy taught his 
father a lesson. One airplane-mechanic wrote home, “There 
was a statement in your letter, Dad, that went as follows, 'You 
will appreciate all your life this period of being told everything 
you have to do.^ I hope to change your ideas. We're in the Air 
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Corps, we are full-fledged airplane mechanics, we are specialists 
and a spoiled bunch, but by God, we are our own bosses ; and 
what we say goes. That is, in our own little kingdom, our plane. 
Each one of us has a plane and that man alone is responsible for 
that ship. I, a lousy little corporal, can tell a four-star general 
that he can’t fly my plane. ... It is mine. ... I take the re- 
sponsibility of the ship, and of the pilot’s life. . . . It’s all ex- 
pected of us and there is no more said.”^ The young man has 
learned to take responsibilities and to grow up to them. For in 
many ways the experiences of the Army life are stimulating ; 
they enrich the soldier not only with learned skills but also with 
the deep gratification of achievement and prestige. 

Living together in the non-privacy of military life, the topics 
of conversation also pass over the barriers of age differences. 
The young men listen to the older men’s troubles and worries. 
When the older men are lonesome for their wives, the younger 
ones are stimulated in their own longings for women and feel 
nostalgic for the wife they do not have. Identification with the 
older men is easier than in civilian life because the older man 
accepts the younger one as an equal. What he learns by these 
identifications, of course, are not always those attitudes which 
are considered desirable by his civilian family, but he reasons, 
“It is just too bad if the home folks don’t like it.” This may 
be an expression of real maturation or merely of a sham-inde- 
pendence. 

As his real maturation grows, the soldier’s insight and critical 
attitude totmrd the Army as well as toward civilian life de- 
velop. While in the Army the soldier feels that his criticism of 
the Army or of the home-front is effectless. In “griping,” how- 
ever, the soldier “lets off steam.” He nourishes this form of his 
self-expression, comforting himself with the hope that his 
criticism will be effective when he returns to civilian life. 
Actually, soldiers (especially young soldiers) have an exag- 
gerated belief in the omnipotence of the veteran. This appears 
to be a contradiction of our observations which convinced us 
of the insecurity and inferiority feeling of the individual vet- 


1 Mina Curtiss : Letters Home, Little Brown & Company, Boston, 1944. 
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eran toward civilian society. Nevertheless, this contradiction 
can be easily explained on the basis of the soldier’s psychology, 
as an expression of his double personality. Helpless and de- 
prived of his free-will in the Army, he continues his real per- 
sonality in his fantasy by fostering all manifestations of his 
individual freedom. 

Soldiers complain often about their lost years. However, 
many observations indicate that young men in the Army, sep- 
arated from those upon whom they used to depend for emotional 
and intellectual stimulation, gained an independence in think- 
ing. It is amazing how many soldiers became good letter- 
writers and revealed in their letters a greater sensitivity, a 
keener insight into their own emotions and into the happenings 
around them. In their great desire to participate in the life 
from which they are temporarily excluded, the young men re- 
evaluate many of their previous experiences and attitudes in the 
light of their present situations and fears. They fantasy about 
undoing whatever they did wrong , they are anxious to make up 
for lost time. They are desirous of holding on to what they 
learned; they think of their school as a part of the home; they 
idealize it and criticize it. Many of the high school boys kept 
in touch with their favorite teachers; many of the college boys 
wrote letters to their Alma Maters informing the deans about 
the moods and attitudes of the youth in the Army, advising 
the school about programs for the veterans. In letters to schools 
or in letters and articles to magazines, high school and college 
students voiced their opinions, evaluating the virtues and criti- 
cizing the defects of their schools. These letters revealed not 
only the soldier’s pent-up desire to be active in directing his 
future, but also an actual maturation which will have stimulat- 
ing effects on our social and educational institutions. 

Many observers may assume that all we have said applies 
only to the exceptions, to the ‘‘intellectuals.’^ They base their 
objections, justifiably, upon newspaper and radio accounts 
which show that at the ending of the war many veterans were 
reluctant to take advantage of the educational opportunities 
provided in the G. I. Bill of Rights. Does this mean that they 
did not mature as we described^ To many soldiers and vet- 
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erans, school represents the regimentation of their childhood 
and having had enough of it in the Army, their desire for inde- 
pendence is so great that they do not wish to go back to school, 
in the same way as they do not wish to go back to being children. 
Those who had not gone beyond the grades, or the first years of 
high school, are especially apt to see it this way. Some resent 
the pressure put upon them to take advantage of their “rights.^^ 
In this pressure they sense the civilian’s “we know best what’s 
best for you” attitude, and they become defensive about it. All 
the time, while they were in the Army, they hoped for and 
fantasied a “freedom” in which they would be their own mas- 
ters. Thus, now they want to find out for themselves what 
is the best for them. Some observers, in evaluating this atti- 
tude, may find that the veteran is not mature enough to follow 
a plan which was thought out for him. This is just one mani- 
festation of the fact that he cannot meet the demands of civilian 
life unhesitatingly or achieve his goal directly. But could this 
have been expected ? 

Emotional maturation is a complex process and has many 
aspects. Even under the usual civilian conditions, we can ob- 
serve the uneven and unbalanced growth of the various parts of 
the personality. Some individuals develop intellectually and 
remain emotionally undeveloped, dependent and unable to love. 
Others become quickly self-reliant and emotionally giving, yet 
their intellectual capacities may grow slowly and their intellect- 
ual interests may be limited. How much more we should be 
prepared to expect such unbalance of the personality in the men 
whose emotional maturation was influenced by Army life. Wc 
pointed out that the Army accelerates some aspects of the ego 
development. However, this is paid for dearly. 

Under normal circumstances, the ego development of a 
young man goes hand in hand with his psychosexual develop- 
ment While he goes to school or while he works in business, 
in the factory or on the farm, he has opportunity to adjust his 
relationship to the other sex. He has girls as companions all 
the time; he is also in steady contact with the women in his 
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family. The Army life affects the psychosexiial development 
of the young man in two ways. One is the actual absence of 
girls ; this is immediate and the response to this lack of hetero- 
sexual companionship is conscious. The other influence is in- 
sidious, and is slowly and unconsciously effective. Living only 
with men in such close quarters is a threat to the not yet well- 
entrenched heterosexuality of the late-adolescent. 

The following example will illustrate this point: A young 
man of nineteen, who was at the height of his first, deeply 
romantic love when the first World War broke out, was called 
immediately to duty and he soon became a prisoner of war. He 
spent over three years in a prison camp and during this time he 
did not see a woman ; he rarely received a letter ; he, as well as 
his fellow-prisoners, was cut off from the world. He observed 
closely his fellow prisoners’ struggle with their sexual needs. 
He felt repulsed by his observations, and although he developed 
some close and lasting friendships with some of the prisoners, 
he never could permit any sexual closeness, be it even the slight- 
est physical demonstration of affection. Yet, years later, 
dreams of homosexual content revealed the depth of those im- 
pressions. When the war was over and he returned from the 
prison camp, he found that the girl whom he loved had married. 
Disappointed and oppressed by inferiority feelings, he felt un- 
worthy of being loved and unable to love. The analysis revealed 
that his neurotic inhibition was due not so much to concern over 
this disappointment in love as it was the result of the chronic 
suppression of all sexual impulses because of his fear of homo- 
sexuality. This man, whose ambition was indomitable, did not 
develop what one would call a war neurosis. He kept secret his 
humiliation in the sexual sphere and concentrated all his ener- 
gies upon achieving success. It was only after he was an estab- 
lished and successful business man that he felt secure enough 
to permit himself to be concerned about his sexual neurosis. 

The young man invests a great deal of his psychosexual 
energy— — in his emotional attachments within the Army. 
He likes and dislikes members of the group ; similarly he likes 
and dislikes his superiors and — ^what is important — ^he is very 
eager to be liked and accepted by them. Spending his psycho- 
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sexual energy among men stimulates his homosexual tendencies. 
These may be expressed only in dreams, or they may cause se- 
vere anxieties and neurotic reactions. Against this danger the 
best defense is the activation of heterosexuality. In deeds and 
in fantasies, the men have to reassure themselves that their 
sexuality is intact. Hence, the young men talk as much or even 
more about sex than the older men do. Nobody wants to be 
left out and those who were too young or too shy to have had 
sexual relationships, before they entered the Army, will con- 
fabulate in order to be on a par with the others The sexual 
desire, as a physiological need, naturally becomes much stronger 
under such stimulation. 

The young man is under the pressure of various tendencies. 
He wants to be a man, similar to those who represent maturity 
to him, but at the same time he feels insecure and dependent ; 
hence his desire to transfer his dependence from the mother to 
a girl, to a woman whom he can marry. Marriage is the solu- 
tion of his physiological and emotional needs Marriage pro- 
tects the soldier from the realization of his dependence upon 
his mother ; it elevates him from being only a son to the rank 
of a married man — as so many of the men in his group are. 
Thus, marriage would satisfy the need to belong to somebody, 
to be important to a woman not as a son but as a husband, the 
one man whom the girl, the beloved, selected from many. This 
need to be recognized as a sexual individual is urgent. His in- 
security and his ever-present feeling that his time is limited 
combine to increase his emotional tension. This emotional con- 
stellation — ^the need for the reassurance which comes from 
sexual gratification and from the feeling of belonging to some- 
one^ — does not leave time for the young soldier to postpone mar- 
riage until after he has pondered over the wisdom of it. 

Sexual gratification can be a general antidote for any sort 
of frustration. This is not a comfortable generalization but a 
physiological fact, for sexual orgasm and sexual discharge have 
a function of releasing the organism from even such tensions 
which do not originate in sexual desire itself. The soldier, hav- 
ing to master so much tension, frustration and deprivation, finds 
consolation in sexuality. He cannot afford to wait to find his 
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ego-ideal who may enrich his personality by satisfying his need 
for romantic love. Any girl who responds appears satisfactory ; 
for^ the soldier's need for love 01 ig mates in his dependence and 
in his immediate need for security. 

In respect to the psychosexual development of many (but, of 
course, not all) young men, the Army life adds up to this: 
sexuality may become a goal in itself — ^the consolation and the 
gratification of pent-up needs and tensions. The woman who is 
the partner often is regarded as no more than just an instrument 
of gratification. Not only is the woman depreciated, but also 
the function of sexuality and love itself. And through this he 
depreciates his own personality because he was not able to 
achieve a higher degree of emotional gratification in sexual ex- 
perience. This is disillusioning and it leaves deep scars on the 
man's emotional life and may impair his capacity to love. 
Although such impaired capacity to love does not always repre- 
sent an acute neurosis in the same sense as war neurosis, yet 
psychiatric experience for many years to come will deal with 
men and women who developed neurotic aberrations in the sex- 
ual sphere on account of the war. 

It is the function of fantasy to build the bridge between the 
past and the future. In a general way we described how it func- 
tions for the soldier : fantasies carry him from his idealized past, 
through his hard, depriving reality to his imagination of a 
future in which he will become able to realize his own wishes, 
his own destiny. Fantasy is a function of the mind which pre- 
pares the individual for the future. It is like setting a stage to 
rehearse what later will be acted in reality, in order to be pre- 
pared. Everybody knows how one tries out in his mind, as it 
were, how he will respond to and overcome an unpleasant situa- 
tion; for example, how he will act in an examination or in an 
interview for a job, or even on the battlefield. In this way one 
musters and collects one's courage and masters the fear. Fan- 
tasy also creates a foretaste for pleasant events, sometimes with 
such an intensity that the fantasy itself is already a partial ful- 
filment of desires and wishes. Thus one may depict in one's 
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mind how one will embrace one’s wife, how one will sit down 
to the first dinner at home, as well as plan every detail of the 
‘^dream house” wherever and whenever it will be realized. 
Fantasies build up the ego so that the dreamer feels strong 
enough to meet every situation he cares to be prepared for ; fan- 
tasies also build up the other individual, be he loved or hated, 
to the person whom one wants him or her to be. Fantasies 
become stereotyped during long separation, since then they can- 
not be matched against reality. They may become so tightly 
woven that they become rigid, unchangeable. People with such 
unpliable fantasies cannot change their attitude toward the con- 
tent of the fantasy, and they will be unable to accept reality 
should it turn out to be dififerent from what they imagined. 

The following case history may illustrate this point. This 
was a young soldier who was severely wounded in the Italian 
campaign after two years’ service overseas. He was treated in 
the surgical ward of a general hospital and from there was given 
a furlough to visit his home. Ten days later he was brought 
back in a psychotic state. After he arrived home he found out 
that the girl whom he loved had married somebody else. When 
the psychiatrist probed into the history of this relationship, it 
became obvious that this love was not only one-sided, but that 
it existed only in his fantasy. He was a shy and inhibited farm 
boy who had never expressed his love to the girl of his dreams. 
While he was overseas he corresponded with another girl of his 
home community, expressing to her those feelings which he 
actually wanted to but could not tell to the beloved girl. The 
girl with whom he exchanged letters was there waiting for him ; 
he, however, could not transfer his feelings to her. Since actu- 
ally he could not love anyone, he went into a manic rage, flailing 
around himself and repeating sadly, “they don’t understand; 
they don’t understand.” No doubt this man was deeply in- 
hibited in his heterosexual feelings, even before he went into the 
Army. Whatever the motives of his inhibitions were, he could 
not love a woman in the reality. However, the fantasy-love 
deceitfully nourished by the correspondence with another girl, 
served him well while he was overseas. It made him similar to 
other men; he obtained almost as much satisfaction from his 
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fantasy as other men had from a real but interrupted relation- 
ship with their wives and sweethearts. They had memories 
embellished and selected to fit their needs, and he, too, had that. 
And something more as well in his fantasies he overcame his 
shyness and felt equal to the other men ; thus he prepared him- 
self to meet the girl as a man. When he found her married and 
realized that his preparations were in vain, he became also 
aware that he would not have been able to live up to his own 
fantasies. Externally he could save face by blaming the girl 
for his disappointment. He could even offer this as a rational- 
ization to the members of his family for the fact that he felt 
so unhappy at home. Inside of himself, however, he knew that 
he was ashamed of and angry at no one but himself, since he 
fooled himself with his fantasy. When the fantasy could not 
stand the reality of life at home, there remained for him nothing 
but self-hatred and loneliness. 

The same elements of fantasy which make up this sad but 
true story were built into a witty play in Norman Krasna’s 
‘‘Dear Ruth.^^ They are repeated many times in reality, creating 
conflicts which often lead to the psychiatrist’s office. A young 
married woman had quite a hard time in adjusting to her mar- 
riage with her officer-husband. By chance, she had to write a 
business letter to a bomber pilot overseas. Somehow she wrote 
this letter with more of an individual note than usual. The 
young soldier in Africa, hungry for any contact with a woman, 
answered and a correspondence developed, becoming more and 
more ardent. The young officer overseas and the young woman 
at home filled each other’s need for fantasy, for romance. Then 
he became a prisoner of war and the correspondence was inter- 
rupted. She and her husband experienced the hardships of real 
separation when he was sent to the Pacific theater of war. Now 
the young woman wrote ardent letters to her husband and con- 
centrated her loyalty and love in waiting for him. The war 
with Germany won, the prisoner of war returned, unprepared 
for disappointment, as his wire from the port of debarkation 
indicated. How real was the disillusionment in this completely 
unrealistic love ! He was deeply disturbed when he received a 
letter “explaining everything.” He felt a deep sense of loss 
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when he had to give up his love of a woman whom he had never 
met. 

To be cheated by a fantasy is as bad, or almost as bad, as to 
be cheated by reality; and in some sense even more so, since 
the fantasy is built up mainly by one’s self. One clings to the 
fantasy so tenaciously since with it one clings to a part of one’s 
self — to that part of one’s self which one held m such high 
esteem whenever the hardships of war threatened the ego. 
These two people probably never would have fallen in love with 
each other had they really met. This woman was older , their 
cultures, their ways of living were so different that real life 
would never have brought them together. But it is hard to 
reason with a fantasy which could support one during sixteen 
months of imprisonment, even without letters. It was actually 
his will to survive which used this fantasy as a support by hold- 
ing out a goal. That he created it all himself was a humiliating 
fact which he could accept only after psychiatric treatment. 

There are, and were, many such self-built loves, imagined by 
the men to support their morale against the lonesomencss in war. 
Such loves satisfy different needs in different people — needs 
which were acute in war-time conditions and may disappear 
with peace-time adjustment Fantasy played a greater role for 
a longer time in the relationship between men and women during 
the war than it did in normal times. It idealized the woman, 
especially the woman back home. In contradiction to this, war- 
time experiences were apt to lead to depreciation of sexuality 
and of women. This distinction between the “good woman” 
and the “bad woman” is one of the most important effects of 
war upon the sexuality of man. 

Did they who established the “institution of the pin-up girl” 
know about this? Probably not. They did not evaluate the 
often almost tragic importance of the sweet and painful tension 
of the individual fantasy which is not revealed completely even 
in letters to her, to the ideal object of the fantasy , they did not 
evaluate the difference between this and the playful drainage of 
erotic tension in the communal fantasies about the pin-up girl. 
Yet, what becomes almost universally popular must have a 
meaning for the emotional economy. 
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Men of all ages, younger men more so than the older men, 
have the unconscious urge to reassure themselves about tlieir 
erotic interests in women. Probaldy, each one of them has 
with him the picture of a woman wdiom he loves or would want 
to love. But such a picture, if it should fulfil its romantic func- 
tion, rather isolates its owner in the group than makes him a 
part of it. Of course, the soldiers show the photographs of their 
loved ones, they will even mutually comment on them, but in a 
way which indicates to each other that they are aware of talking 
about sacred issues. This does not help to release the erotic 
tension but actually increases the longing in each of them. It is 
different with the pictures of the pin-up girl. This brings the 
woman within the range of the senses, but she is not a ''sacred 
issue’’ ; she does not belong to any one, she belongs to all She 
can be criticized and she can be praised ; she can be voted upon ; 
she becomes the object of a playful outlet for heterosexual fan- 
tasy in which everyone can indulge. Its significance is that 
everybody can participate in this play without individual re- 
sponsibility and guilt-feeling; for nobody is apt to indulge in it 
alone, nor to be too eager to see “the real thing” ; no one expects 
and no one is expected to fall in love with her and change the 
communal feeling to an individual one. 

The most beautiful pin-up girl has less and a completely dif- 
ferent value in the emotional life of the soldier than a letter 
from a “girl back home,” or from any girl. For any attention 
from a woman adds significance to him as an individual, en- 
hances his ego-feeling, and by this it distinguishes him within 
the group. But every such satisfaction puts some responsibility 
upon him. His increased longing or homesickness may be pain- 
ful, even his fantasy has consequences for his future — as we 
have shown. Only the pin-up girl, about whom they can joke 
and laugh together, remains without individual consequence. 
Thus, one can benefit without being burdened by this limited and 
communally accepted erotic stimulation. Yet, it has again more 
significance than just this. It brings the men within the group 
closer together, it levels their individualistic tastes and evens 
their attitudes toward sex and by this it diminishes the impor- 
tance of love, of this most painfully missed gratification during 
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war. The pin-up girl does not add to the idealization of woman 
Rather the opposite, and this is its function : in their great need 
for and dependence upon woman, men would feel too inade- 
quate to approach the unknown and idolized woman. The 
pin-up girl, unattainable and belonging to all, brings the woman 
closer to the soldier, and by presenting all the time an ideal of 
beauty, health and attractiveness, it keeps the level of the sol- 
dier’s expectations much higher than the one to which soldiers 
turn for sexual release. 


Young men often misjudge the solaces of sex for love and 
for masculine maturity, for it seems to deny their dependence. 
The older men, those who had well-established heterosexual rela- 
tionships before they entered the Army, have a much better 
chance to survive the Army without a chronic disturbance of 
their psychosexual personality. For them, too, the Army brings 
a mobilization of repressed homosexual impulses. However, 
these impulses have less importance since their egos have the 
reassurance of the established relationship. The usually better 
integrated, more mature ego is able to fight off the disconcerting 
emotional reactions. Moreover, the men who are married do 
not need to fight against their emotional dependence on their 
wives and children in the same way as the unmarried man tries 
to deny his dependence on the mother. For the satisfactorily 
married man, dependence has a different emotional context. It 
is expressed by sexual needs and erotic desires toward his wife 
and is interwoven with the memories of their love; it is also 
paralleled by a similar emotional dependence of his wife, who 
with every letter brings him reassurance of his masculinity. 

Although the married man has a much better emotional posi- 
tion in handling his sexual deprivation, this does not mean that 
his fantasies and wishes will all the time faithfully return to his 
wife, and to her alone, throughout the separation. It does mean, 
however, that the immediate gratification of physical sexual 
needs will not necessarily interfere with his love as it was estab- 
lished in his marriage, for the man in the Army lives with a 
double consciousness — ^while the actual frustration demands 
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sexual release, both the deprivation and its gratification may be 
isolated and belong to his war-time ego only He usually hopes, 
and in many cases his hopes are well founded, that his war-time 
unfaithfulness will be forgotten after he returns to his wife. 

Society has always been willing to condone the sexual activ- 
ities of the soldier; it looks upon them as '"normar^ and per- 
missible compensations and on a par with his drinking and 
gambling. It regards them all as necessary to give the soldier 
release from tension. The soldier himself, although he freely 
uses these emotional narcotics, does not feel completely well 
about them This is true especially for men of high ego- 
ideals and strict up-bringing. While they ward off the anxiety 
and tension inherent in the actual situation, they often become 
worried about their behavior. They feel guilty for their sexual 
activities as well as for their drinking and gambling. This in- 
ternal conflict increases their emotional tension which may again 
lead to more drinking and gambling. Thus a vicious circle 
arises, ending In habit formation. What originally appeared to 
the soldier as a manifestation of his masculine maturity turns 
against him. In his internal struggle against his conflicts, he 
will finally exhaust his adaptive faculties. 

We began this chapter by describing the process of growth 
and maturation which Army life offers to the soldiers and ended 
by describing neurotic manifestations which may eventually 
lead to a rigid and unadaptable personality Actual matura- 
tion is the result of a balance between the expenditure of energy 
for the tasks which the ego has to master and the intake of 
energy in the form of love and gratification. In the Army, more 
often than not, the soldier expends more of his energies than 
he can absorb in love — ^he lives on his capital and often exhausts 
his resources. Thus, even if the Army stimulates the individ- 
uaFs development, the process of maturation often becomes dis- 
turbed. What began as a normal self-assertion may become an 
exaggerated conceit ; what began as love may turn to a selfish 
demand. However, the soldier tries to hold on to love in order 
to remain a person capable of loving ; by the time he returns, his 
capacity to love is usually undermined. What we call readjust- 
ment to civilian life actually means recovery of this faculty. 



Chapter 6 


THE EMOTIONAL SITUATION 
AT RETURNING 

There is no '‘typical returning serviceman*’ and there is no 
“typical returning.” Although the soldiers generally believe 
that returning home is their unquestionable and imperative de- 
sire, yet their emotional attitude, once home again, is much more 
conflictful than it was at the time of separation. Whereas 
going to war has generally the same implications for everybody, 
returning to civilian life has a different meaning for every sol- 
dier since it means that he has become an individual again. 

The time of returning and the reasons which brought it 
about play an important role in determining the circumstances 
which the veteran will face. We have already had enough oppor- 
tunity to observe the differences in the emotional attitudes of the 
veteran, depending upon whether he came home at the begin- 
ning of the war as a physical or psychiatric casualty never hav- 
ing seen battle, or later during the war, having gone through 
the hardships of battles ; whether he came home a decorated hero 
or from a prison camp ; whether he had to “sit the end of the 
war out” until he collected enough points in some desk job ; or 
whether he was retained in hospital at the time when everybody 
came “marching home.” 

Not only he himself but also the members of his family and 
of his community are affected by the conditions of his return- 
ing. And the soldier’s own response to his family, his friends 
and his community was itself again influenced by the nature of 
the acceptance which he met. A veteran feels differently toward 
the brother who treats him as a hero and recognizes his achieve- 
ment than he does toward the brother who ignores him and acts 
with superiority on the basis of his own civilian achievements. 
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Generally, we may say that the civilian responded with a sense 
of secure, benevolent superiority toward the veteran when he 
came home as a single, rather defeated individual. Towards 
the end of the war when soldiers returned in large groups, one 
could observe the civilians’ envy, fear and guilt. 

Beyond these sociologically determined responses, every 
veteran struggles unconsciously for integration of Ins Army ex- 
periences, since he can become civilian again only after he has 
incorporated them as a part of his personality, only after he has 
‘‘lived it down” so that it may not disturbingly interfere with 
his further development. This, of course, is not necessary for 
the professional soldier. His life is planned in the frame of 
the military machinery. And he does not have to plan further, 
since he does not face a new, basic adjustment after the war; 
his family life has also been adjusted to this scheme. There 
were also soldiers in the enlisted Army who succeeded in adapt- 
ing to the Army and on returning they realize that they “liked 
it too well,” that they would rather stay in the Army than make 
an effort for a new adaptation to civilian life. Their adjust- 
ment will be consequently affected, for they may have not only 
little desire, but also little reserve of flexibility which should 
enable them to make a new adaptation successfully. The nu- 
merous reenlistments prove this point. 

In many ways the readjustment to civilian life is more diffi- 
cult than was the adjustment to the Army. There is no large 
prepared machinery with strict but determined rules and with 
well-thought-out training. The civilian is taught how to become 
a soldier, but the soldier is not taught how to become a civilian 
again. As long as the men were in the Army they felt very 
strongly about such statements as this. They were convinced 
that they did not need to be taught. They thought they would 
be civilians with the change of their clothes. And this con- 
viction did not originate in the depreciation of the civilian status 
but rather in the opposite. They relied so strongly upon the 
effectiveness of their desire to remain civilians, they longed for 
the returning to what they could remember so intently, that for 
them, as they felt it, it was not a case of “becoming” civilian, 
but of “being’’ one. Thus the soldier does not notice how far 
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away from his past he has developed, until he comes back and 
faces the old situation with his present personality. 

A young college graduate, an artistically inclined and sensi- 
tive man, enlisted in the Air Force at the beginning of the war. 
His choice of service was motivated by the desire to serve his 
country and yet not to be personally involved in killing. He suc- 
ceeded in becoming a bomber pilot and was in the Pacific in the 
early phases of the war. After he completed his missions he 
was sent home. He said : ‘T learned to fly, but not I, not my 
whole self, did the flying. I kept myself apart, as though sav- 
ing myself from those experiences. I expected to step out and 
find myself again with all my interests in poetry and sociology. 
When I arrived home I found out that it was different ; what my 
family was talking about, in spite of our mutual understanding, 
did not interest me ; or it may be that I don’t know what they 
talk about, don’t share their fervor, I don’t feel a part of it.” 
How great was his disillusionment ! He had fostered the past 
in himself in order to allow it to become his future; expecting 
that the years in the service would be just an interlude , but he 
was mistaken. Slowly his military life took a greater part of 
his personality than he knew. He did not realize this as long 
as he was among those who lived the same life. Then his 
civilian tastes, habits and dreams appeared to distinguish him 
from the others in the group. He realized his own change only 
when he measured himself against those at home who appeared 
unchanged to him, because they changed only with the direction 
and the tempo of civilian development, from which he was taken 
out. And he did not feel up to par ! He felt rather shy and 
inferior. His friends admired him, but he himself did not feel 
a better person or a hero just because he flew over the Pacific 
to Japanese targets. Why not? Because it was not the family 
and friends who disappointed him; he was disappointed in 
himself. He did not expect the others to be bomber pilots, but 
he had fostered the illusion that he remained the same person as 
he was when he enlisted ; that he would fill the same place in his 
civilian group which he left years ago. This is just one example 
of the observation that the soldiers live in a double world with 
two sets of values. After he returned our pilot expected him- 
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self to fit into his civilian ego immediately. He could not do 
this and felt embarrassed about his inadequacy. Not only did 
he find that he had not preserved his civilian individuality, but 
also he was surprised that he so often had to think of himself 
back in New Guinea. These thoughts disturbed his relation- 
ships with his friends* During political discussions he often 
thought, ^‘We,’' meaning the soldiers, “do not talk about the 
war.'" He felt embarrassed as if telling himself, “The other 
fellows are still fighting the war and here I am talking politics.'* 
He lived again in two worlds as he had while with his unit — 
only now he appreciated the values of his Army life and felt sep- 
arated from the values and habits of his civilian life. 

One may perhaps believe that these reactions occur only in 
such intellectual and introspective young men as this pilot was. 
However, this is not so. It is quite common that the returning 
soldier is surprised by a sudden realization of an insecurity 
which he feels in relation to his new environment, which used 
to be his home. He is exposed once more to an interruption of 
the continuity of his emotions and his surprise may amount to 
a shock. While he realizes that his position is now reversed he 
asks himself, ''Home is where 

An officer, about thirty years of age, spent two years over- 
seas in non-combatant, but responsible, capacity. He returned 
on rotation to spend a vacation in his parent's home. He was in 
no sense a casualty. In a friendly conversation, however, he 
said, “I knew that being home would be an anti-climax, but what 
surprised me so painfully was that at home I became anxious. 
I felt the same kind of anxiety which I used to feel in my 
adolescent years.” What does this mean ? Why did his home 
activate in him not the self which he was when he left, but a 
long-forgotten part of his personality — that which he wanted 
to outgrow and forget? In the Army he was an adult, re- 
sponsible for his job only to his superiors, who respected him. 
At home he felt as if, surrounded by the demands of his mother, 
he would become a child again. How keenly, and painfully, he 
remembered this aspect of his childhood now. He certainly did 
not think of it as long as he was away. While he enjoyed his 
successful position he could afford to long for home, for the 
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love which originally delayed his development. However, his 
growth, his adulthood was not completely integrated in his per- 
sonality. As if he himself could not quite believe in it yet, he 
felt threatened by a return to his adolescent attitudes under the 
atmosphere of home. He had to defend himself against such 
regression. He did this by spending much time visiting friends 
away from his home. Some months later he married and thus 
entered a relationship which did not contest but rather recog- 
nized his adulthood. 

One may object, saying that we have described the reactions 
of highly sensitive individualists rather than the behavior of the 
large mass of returning soldiers. Yet these reactions do not 
represent such exceptional incidents as one would like to believe. 

It is known now that veterans usually are not planning to go 
back to the jobs they left, if they do, it is often a compromise 
with reality which did not give them another choice. In many 
cases the veterans soon leave the jobs to which they returned. 
Analyzing the emotional motivations beyond the obvious socio- 
logical factors, we may find that, denuded of the protection of 
his Army group, the veteran faces his past, his connections and 
relationships alone; and this mobilizes many conflicts in him. 
He may feel envy and resentment toward those who were home 
while he was away in the Army; he may even realize that he 
feels too shy to meet their overtures toward him. Yet beneath, 
he struggles within himself. While he was away he fostered 
and idealized his past, himself, his family and his connections. 
They had an idealized meaning for him, established by his fan- 
tasy. After returning he faces the same persons in reality with 
the eyes of his present personality, and in some, although to a 
very greatly mitigated degree, he feels like the soldier who went 
home and found his dream girl married to another fellow. Tie, 
too, feels duped by his fantasies. This in itself represents a 
trauma to a man who, returning from the war in expectancy of 
his masculine maturation, has to realize that the world, the people 
at home and at his working place are not as he imagined them. 
He measures them by and in his fantasies and feels that he 
fooled himself. He fooled himself because of his dependence, 
because he could not stand the aloneness, and now he blames 
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himself for his fantasies, finding them childish and unrealistic, 
He feels humiliated and wants to become more realistic. He 
hates himself for his weakness and becomes very critical of 
himself and others Of course, the people do not live up to his 
fantasy expectations. 

The measuring of the values and standards of civilian and 
Army life began when he left for the Army; he achieved a 
partial adjustment between them while he was in the service; 
and at homecoming the process repeats itself by its own laws 
of emotional dynamics leading either to successful development 
or to neurotic manifestations. Thus we may generalize that the 
returning soldier undergoes a period of emotional unbalance, 
the psychodynamic motivations of this ‘‘off-balance” are similar 
to those which the veteran experienced at the beginning of his 
Army life. 


At the time of his induction he could not invest his emotions 
in his new environment for quite some time. His emotions were 
left at home and he was bored in the Army and not interested in 
his task He could easily forgive himself for this. He did not 
owe any emotion in the Army to anybody at that early phase of 
his military life. At his return, however, he is troubled when he 
feels unable to love his wife, his children and his friends. He 
cannot understand why and he cannot forgive himself for this. 
He feels unable to be as happy as he wanted to be and he cannot 
understand this difference between his fantasy and his reality, 
either. In his fantasy he promised himself all joy at home, much 
pleasure in giving and in receiving, and he suddenly realizes that 
he cannot give and cannot take as anticipated. He cannot feel 
satisfaction. He reproaches himself for his emotional empti- 
ness and he feels guilty about it, but he cannot help it. The more 
he becomes aware that his behavior disappoints and hurts his 
family, the greater becomes his emotional tension. He is sur- 
prised and often even ashamed to find how desirable the Army 
appears to him after his return, when he is unable to love his 
family. 

An officer, father of two children, described this lack of feel- 
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ing toward his children vividly. ^‘Before I left/’ he said, ‘T took 
them for granted. They were a part of my life. Now I have to 
look for my feelings. I have to search for them and therefore 
they become so important ; ever3rthing has to be expressed, to re- 
assure me that I love them.’’ His complaint expresses articu- 
lately what many veterans feel when they are unable to continue 
in reality the emotions which were alive in the past, and seemed 
to be just as alive in fantasy. This disappointment about the 
lack of feelings is so great that the veteran impatiently tries to 
create them. Thus an exaggerated, ungenuine emotional atti- 
tude develops which usually is disturbing to those people who 
used to have simple, genuine reactions and are unaccustomed to 
define their feelings. They suffer from a sense of frustration, 
in spite of their efforts to “prove” their love. 

If the individual is as introspective as this father, then he 
blames himself for his lack of feelings. But people with less in- 
sight, and these are in the great majority, will not be able to ex- 
plain to themselves their frustration ; they will blame someone 
else for it, usually those who made the effort to make him wel- 
come at home, who want to demonstrate the feeling which he 
is unable to return. The following incident, which probably did 
not occur as frequently as it was reported, is often cited as an 
example of the unaccountable unforgivingness of the returning 
soldier : His family had saved red points for a long time to serve 
a steak dinner for the soldier-son; when he saw the juicy steak 
he shouted angrily, “This is how you live !” and abruptly got up 
and walked away from the table — and from home. He blamed 
his family for their giving because he was too disturbed to re- 
ceive. This probably is an extreme case, but a reaction similar 
to this makes a good device whereby the unsure soldier can 
threaten the civilian by making him aware of the gap which ex- 
isted between civilians and soldiers — and which gap the veteran 
feels within himself at his return. 

Civilians were advised in newspaper and magazine articles 
not to pry into the memories of the veterans. Such advice should 
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not be taken too literally. It has happened, probably more than 
once, that a well-meaning father has said to his son, know 

you won’t want to talk, so just and at this point he has 

been interrupted cheerfully, “Hell, I don’t want to talk ! Never 
in my life did T have so many interesting things to tell you.” 
There are many soldiers who will want to talk immediately after 
they return, and talking will become easier for those who come 
back later, when the memories of war, of fear and pain are no 
longer so oppressing. The stories of the soldiers of this war 
will mellow with time and will be good to tell to one’s children 
and grandchildren. It has always been that way and the veteran 
today is not completely different in this respect from soldiers of 
other wars. He had many experiences which he would like to 
publicize and many others which he would rather forget. In 
letters never written he told many details of his experiences 
which he tried to etch into his memory with the intention of tell- 
ing “all about it” whenever he would be relaxed again in the 
circle of his family. This time may come ; yet, immediately upon 
returning his feelings and recollections are confused. His mem- 
ory has not yet had time to select those which are good for him 
to tell and those which would upset him. He still lives on a very 
limited margin of emotional freedom. 

Confused between his two worlds, between his civilian and 
military self, the veteran is startled. He appears withdrawn 
while he struggles with himself to find his bearings and establish 
emotional contact with his environment. Wanting to feel love 
and not being able to do so is a frustrating experience. Talking 
without feeling appears to him like telling tail-tales and makes 
him feel false, as if he were trying to sell himself. For many 
men this sort of talking would be a new and alien experience. 
If it was not a part of their personality before the Army, they 
did not learn it while they were there. In that organization of 
men where everybody had equal chances to live or die, words lost 
their value, or they became too valuable. One did not need to 
talk much and one was understood without words. Soldiers live 
in identification with each other ; they have the same thoughts, 
similar feelings ; they do not need words. As in complete love, 
which is complete identification, so in the tenseness or in the 
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boredom of waiting the soldiers understood each other without 
words, or had to use but few of them. 

The lack of verbalization in the Army has an important func- 
tion. Fear of death or the actual death of a friend, or a thou- 
sand other less tragic but emotionally charged situations — one^s 
longing for home, letters arriving or not arriving, waiting for 
orders, and so on — represent steady demands on the emotional 
household. A verbal outpouring of emotions would be a taxa- 
tion for the soldier who talked and would become unbearable for 
those who had to listen. Thus the soldier's language becomes 
verbally poor and emotionally expressive. We know on good 
evidence, and Ernie Pyle as well as others testify to this, how 
many different emotions a soldier can express with the same 
four-letter word This is a result of a protective mechanism 
which, by suppressing the articulate expressions of emotions, 
husbands the psychic energies. The soldier functions well only 
so long as he does not become too aware of his misery. 

Since he does not feel too comfortable after returning — even 
if not always emotionally burdened — he would like to hide under 
the cover of not talking until he has established emotional con- 
tact. Frustrated by his inability to respond to the expectations 
of his family, we hear again and again the veteran's complaint, 
‘They don’t understand; there is no sense in talking — ^they 
won't understand." Behind this accusation is the emotional iso- 
lation which the veteran feels when he realizes that, at home, he 
is in another community, different from that of his “buddies.” 
Here he has to use the language of the civilian, and this is a 
verbal language. Wives and sisters, sweethearts and mothers, 
are in moods different from his. They also feel the lack of con- 
tact, but they usually want words to fill out the emptiness, words 
to create the contact which v/as lost between them. Even if 
these demands are not verbalized, those veterans who are not at 
ease with words respond with defensive sulkiness. They feel 
that recollections will revive their Army life and they feel that 
this is senseless since they are convinced that they will become 
used to home more quickly if they could “be just civilians” and 
could forget the Army. Many soldiers have this attitude in the 
early period of their readjustment, while they are still quite con- 
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scions of the effects of the Army life upon them. They want to 
forget, hoping that this will help. And slowly it does. Gradu- 
ally they will become less aware of the military self and stop 
comparing it with the demands of the present environment. As 
his emotional contacts become natural and less strained the vet- 
eran will begin to talk, some sparingly, others garrulously, each 
according to his temperament. They will recollect and retell 
their experiences, selected and worked through unconsciously 
for a purpose, namely to regain mastery over their military past 
and to integrate it in their personalities. 

For the combat veteran this is a serious process, much more 
so than for the many millions of soldiers who never were in 
combat, who never experienced humiliating fear and who were 
not exposed to their most primitive instincts. Those who went 
through long periods of such experiences may develop a new 
fear, namely, the fear that the suppressed memories may return 
and will endanger their regained, but not yet well-established, 
security. This fear appears to be one of the most important fac- 
tors responsible for the emotional isolation between the veteran 
and his family. 

A young woman and her Marine veteran husband have the 
following story to tell, and tell it now cheerfully : They met in 
the factory where they both worked, and married just after he 
enlisted. He was in the Marine Corps for eighteen months and 
participated in the hardest fighting in the New Guinea campaign. 
He was overseas for eight months when he was wounded in the 
knee, and, after treatment, discharged. He got a job as a clerk 
and his wife worked also. He, however, behaved strangely. 
Fie was restless at home and wanted to be in company. Even if 
they went out together he would leave his wife at the table in 
a tavern and sit at the bar where everybody bought him a drink 
and asked him questions. Under the influence of drink he talked 
to strangers, but behaved sullenly and withdrawn at home. His 
wife was unhappy. Everybody thought the marriage would not 
work out since ''the Marines made a drunkard out of him.’’ One 
night when he was coming home a storm was brewing in the air 
and lightning was visible. This, and the amount of consumed 
alcohol, activated the veteran’s anxiety. He completely lost his 
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bearings and his countenance. He yelled and shouted, "'The 
Japs are here When he arrived home he looked for cover. 
He was shaking and finally he fell down. His wife and her 
father succeeded in getting him to bed. His wife sat at his side 
like a mother quieting a feverish child. When he awoke the next 
morning she had a long talk with him. Whatever the content of 
this discussion was — much more important than words were the 
feelings — the wife broke the ice of his isolation. She conveyed 
to him her confidence that he could be accepted and loved no mat- 
ter how cowardly he might feel. After that he did not go out 
drinking; he did not need to avoid his wife any longer. He 
knew that she would accept him whatever he did or was not able 
to do in New Guinea, for even with a Purple Heart on his chest, 
he did not feel like a hero. He accepted the free drinks which 
were given him for his ‘‘heroism” since he hoped that the drink 
and those friendly men would be able to do for him what he 
could not do for himself, namely, to feel secure in his relation- 
ship with his wife. 


While separated from home and family, the soldier thought 
that to be home meant continuous happiness. However, he not 
only loved but he also envied those at home. Now that he is at 
home, he wonders what it was that he envied so much. When 
he left for the Army the civilian economy had not yet been fully 
converted to pursue the war and he had little time to participate 
in the process. While overseas, hearing about the civilians’ 
grumbling, he was justifiably angry. After all, what was gas- 
rationing, shoe-rationing, or standing in line for groceries or for 
a ticket compared with what he had to go through? For him 
civilian life was a heaven without restrictions. Even when home 
on furlough he saw civilian life from a different point of view. 
He had the prestige of his uniform and the emotions of one who 
is “going back.” So he really was not a part of the civilian life. 
But when he returns to civilian life and puts on his civilian Suit 
again, he realizes the hardships of being a civilian and resents 
them. Not that he is not aware of being a thousand times safer, 
but, because he finds living at home is not as smooth or as easy 
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as he had imagined, he becomes irritated. Since he did not find 
what he hoped for — the realization of his fantasy — he becomes 
an observer. We hear veterans making sarcastic remarks about 
the life surrounding them. They often act as if they are weigh- 
ing in their minds whether to enter it or remain outside of it. 
This is truer for the younger man, and it was truer before the 
war ended than after. The reasons are obvious. The young 
man, and the older men if in good economic conditions, can af- 
ford some experimentation with their future. But with the mass 
returning and with the threatening unemployment, the necessity 
to make themselves a place in the economic life permits little 
hesitation. They have no time to waste, no leeway for trial and 
error. This puts the veteran in a state of anxious tension. 

In the Army, competition was well regulated and often dis- 
appeared completely, since soldiers had the feeling that individ- 
ual effort was of no use for personal advantage. Besides this, 
only a small minority went into the Service with the idea of 
achieving their life career and purpose there. Most of the sol- 
diers, while they did their duty, were motivated and comforted 
by the feeling that it ‘ Von^t be forever.^' But civilian goals and 
tasks, civilian occupations, have to be selected ‘‘for ever.*’ Thus 
they anxiously want to undo the lost years, to create for them- 
selves a secure place in the economic world. However, they are 
often not ready to take on permanent obligations. Unable to 
make long-term emotional investments, they become dissatisfied 
with any proposition and are always seeking new situations with 
new hope. 

The greater the veteran’s inner need to build up his ego by 
achieving security and success, the more impatient he becomes in 
his approach. One explained this attitude as a reaction to his 
Army life where he was forced to stay and could not change his 
situation at will. Now, with his freedom in his hands, the vet- 
eran is often at a loss. He may start something new again and 
again, chasing a fantasy and seeking a situation of self-satisfied 
achievement when his own emotional restlessness makes self- 
satisfaction improbable. 

In civilian life, self-satisfaction is harder to achieve than it 
was in the Army. In the Army the individual soldier*s tasks 
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and possibilities were limited and, moreover, he could usually 
know whether or not he was living up to expectations. In civil- 
ian life he has to limit himself, he has to make choices — he has 
to give up some chances in order to concentrate on others — so 
that he finally proves himself to his own satisfaction. Yet, just 
at this crucial point he feels that he has no time. He has lost 
patience with himself because he has lost confidence in himself. 
Thus he tries to change his external situation. In changing 
from one job to another, however, he may be running away 
from success as well as from failure. This external behavior 
may, in some cases, clearly betray the underlying inferiority feel- 
ings, while in many others it may cover up the feeling of in- 
adequacy with an exaggerated self-assertiveness. The civilians 
often do not understand the restlessness and the demands of the 
veteran. The veterans easily take offense when their self-esteem 
and self-confidence are disturbed and their hostile tension may 
increase to a pathological degree. 



Chapter 7 


FAILURES OF ADAPTATION AFTER 
RETURNING 

Under the stress of Army life the breaking point of the per- 
sonality is easily recognizable The adaptability to a specific 
situation breaks down , the soldier cannot ‘‘take it’* any longer. 
Since he cannot change his situation and cannot run away from 
It, the only way out is in internal, emotional or psychosomatic 
change. It has been pointed out by those who dealt with war 
neuroses that the individual who was unable to continue under 
given specific Army stresses, might be able to function well in 
civilian life. This is unquestionably true. Yet, the readjust- 
ment to civilian life may put the already exhausted adaptability 
of the individual under a new stress, which may break it down. 
Thus individuals who went through their military life without 
obvious neurotic reactions may develop them even after they 
return. 

We distinguish two different phases in the neurotic reactions 
of the returning soldier. The one is the acute reaction to return- 
ing, to the trauma of reunion. The emotional state of this period 
with its withdrawal, inability to love, and guilt reactions may be 
diagnosed justifiably as a depression or a narcissistic neurosis. 
This acute period abates as the returning soldier becomes a part 
of the life of his family and his larger environment. If the vet- 
eran did not have previous personality difficulties and his ex- 
ternal situation is favorable, his life from now on may continue 
smoothly. But, if he did have previous emotional difficulties or 
if the Army exhausted his capacity to tolerate anxiety and hos- 
tility, he will develop neurotic symptoms. 


The mastery of hostile impulses is one of the most important 
factors in adaptation to civilian life. The breakdown of the 
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ego's control over aggressive impulses endangers the individual 
as well as society. Civilians as well as soldiers have to learn to 
deal with their hostile impulses. For the veteran this is a much 
more difficult task than it is for the civilian. Every individual 
learns to deal with his hostile impulses, to suppress or to modify 
them, to project or to introvert them, and the ways of handling 
hostile feelings in relationship to the environment become a qual- 
ifying individual characteristic. Unless traumatic, catastrophic 
experiences shake the psychological structure, the individual’s 
methods of handling hostility continue the same way all through 
life. One is a mild person, another is more cocky and always on 
the lookout for his rights. The civilian is seldom threatened by 
his hostility unless he has an acute neurosis. 

However, the soldier was trained to kill when he was in com- 
bat and his anxiety and hostility were mobilized to the core. 
Thus his characteristic ways of handling his hostility were 
stirred up and often pressed into different channels. Even those, 
or especially those, who used to be mild fellows, who ‘‘could not 
harm a fly” notice now that their blood boils quickly when they 
feel hurt, and they often feel hurt. Then their aggressive im- 
pulses, trained in the war to have a trigger-like reaction, may 
come to the fore suddenly. One reads of many veterans who 
shot their wives; newspapers give almost daily accounts of 
young soldiers killing the girl who made them jealous, who did 
not comply with their demands, and so on. Some statistics may 
exaggerate the figures, but it happens more often than is good 
for comfort- 

There are many gradations in the pathological expression of 
hostility. “A Pacific Veteran Shot His Wife” was a headline. 
He did it while they were driving in a taxicab. The cab driver 
testified that he heard the veteran pleading with his wife to make 
him a home. She told him not to talk about it until “tomorrow.” 
He drew his revolver and killed her with one shot We may 
assume, and the family’s testimony affirms it, that this veteran 
was an extremely dependent man; in his insecurity he was jeal- 
ous and demanded certainly more attention, love and reassur- 
ance than his young wife was able and willing to give him. 
Frustrated in his dependent need, he was flooded with anger and 
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desperation. In his fear of being abandoned, the person who 
was unwilling to satisfy him became his enemy. His ego, too 
weak to distinguish further, succumbed to the impulse. What 
was justified and trained self-defense in war becomes an insane, 
uncontrolled action at home. 

If the ego IS stronger it may ward off the impulse and post- 
pone action. A young Marine who served fourteen months in 
the Pacific was discharged on account of his emotional disturb- 
ance. After his return he worked steadily as a draftsman and 
soon married a girl one year older than himself. He was quar- 
relsome and bitter against authority; he was self-assertive and 
more than usually proud of his independence. He called every- 
thing “charity” that the authorities offered him as a veteran, 
even the medical service of the veteran’s organization. In spite 
of the fact that it was difficult to live with him, he and his wife 
got along well, until she gave birth to a premature baby who 
died. After this event his restlessness increased. He was not 
only quarrelsome, but he also beat his wife badly whenever he 
fell into his unhappy mood. Upon her mother’s instigation, his 
wife left him and decided to divorce him. In spite of his exag- 
gerated desire for independence, the threat of divorce broke 
down his pride and he repeatedly asked his wife to return to him. 
Finally she agreed. When they were about to leave her mother’s 
home, she noticed that he carried a revolver in his overcoat. 
Afraid of his uncontrollable temper she asked for an explana- 
tion. His answer was that he had borrowed the weapon to use 
against a man who was after him. 

We do not know whether he intended to kill his wife or 
whether he had succeeded in turning the hostility in a para- 
noid fashion toward someone else. Although he pondered about 
killing he did not act in an impulsive manner. Eventually the 
pent-up hostility and exaggerated self-assertion which covered 
his dependence drove him into a paranoid condition. 

These examples represent extremes and usually the individual 
seeks a less dangerous outlet. If his hostility is directed toward 
persons at his place of work, the veteran usually tries to change 
the external situation by leaving his job. If, for some reason, 
he cannot do this, his hostile tension increases. His emotional 
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equilibrium is threatened in an even higher degree if his hostility 
is directed toward people whom he cannot leave because he loves 
them, too, and is dependent upon them. Then an emotionally 
highly charged conilict arises. In general we may say that the 
v/eaker the ego, the more quickly it gives way under the pressure 
of internal hostility, either in action or in psychotic reactions. 
If the ego is stronger, it fights against the hostility and tries to 
suppress it. Since the hostile impulses of the soldier are so close 
to the surface and so easily mobilized, he actually has to employ 
a great deal of his psychic energy in suppressing his hostile re- 
actions in an environment toward which he feels unfriendly, 
inferior and envious. He himself is mostly surprised to realize 
that in the morning before he goes to work he feels a mixed, 
unclear sensation creeping upon him, not unlike the emotions 
which he used to feel when he waited for battle. He asks him- 
self whether he is afraid and/or of what he is afraid. He tries 
to shake the feeling off, telling himself that he has nothing to 
fear. It is true — ^he has nothing to fear but his fear ; and his 
fear is the measure of the inner tension caused by his hostile im- 
pulses. The case of a young man of twenty-five will illustrate 
this: 

He returned home after four years of service. He was the 
second of four siblings. His sister, two years older, married 
when he was drafted, which was before Pearl Plarbor. He was 
then only twenty and he did not mind being drafted. On ac- 
count of the depression and the financial situation in the family, 
he had worked hard and felt dissatisfied. He hoped the Army 
would give him a ‘'break.” He had two younger brothers. The 
next younger was always ambitious and wanted to study medi- 
cine. After finishing high school he managed to take some 
premedical courses while working evenings. The “kid-brother” 
was still in school. Ed, our patient, felt that he really got the 
“breaks” in the Army when he was put into the medical corps. 
He was trained to be a technician. He wrote enthusiastically to 
his brother who, meanwhile, when he came to be of draft age, 
was put into the ASTP as a medical student. Ed felt that every- 
thing was alright between them, Then he went overseas where 
he saw much hard fighting and gave plasma to many severely 
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wounded men. The “medics'" have a hard life and, except for 
the gratefulness of the men they helped and their own good con- 
science, they receive little recognition. As things became harder 
in the Italian campaign, he felt more and more frustrated ; the 
young doctors, although much older than he and his brother, re- 
minded him of his brother very much. He envied them, of 
course, but he also liked them and he had no obvious difficulty 
m adjusting to them. Finally he developed trench-foot and was 
sent back to the States and discharged from the Army. His 
brother was then in his last year of medical school. His father 
was getting along well financially and he was told that he had 
time to make up his mind about his future. However, this was 
more easily said than done. Although he was having a good 
time, meeting and dating girls, his sleep became more and more 
disturbed , he yelled in his sleep and he awoke very tired. He 
told his family that he went through the battle of Salerno dur- 
ing the night — only it was worse. Sometimes he dreamed that 
he was shot, carried away and operated on. Other times he 
dreamed that some other man was in an awful condition and he 
was trying to help him and could not. There were endless vari- 
ations of painful scenes and he carried the mood of them with 
him all day. He was angry with himself because he felt that he 
might become an “NP" ; he became quite irritable and finally 
his brother brought him for consultation. 

After he talked about his dreams in vague terms and about 
his dissatisfaction that he did not really know what he would 
like to do, the therapist could bring him easily to talk about his 
brother. Then the envy and competition, the hatred toward him 
poured out as from a vessel filled to the brim, not in an orderly 
fashion. Fie did not say, “I envy my brother because he is going 
to be a doctor, a medical man, an officer." No, here came the 
anger that the government, the Army paid for his brother's med- 
ical education while he worked for $64 a month. In this anger 
was repeated the original envy of the new-born sibling who took 
away his mother's attention. It was followed by the doubt as 
to whether he was as capable as his brother ; perhaps everybody 
was justified in giving him up as a worthless individual and 
putting all their love, money and expectations on the brother. 
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His hostility pulsated between two poles — between himself and 
his brother. Here the primary hostility between brothers came 
to the surface — ^‘Who is better, he or I?” '‘Whom does my 
mother love, me or him^'' And this basic question and doubt 
took many forms. The therapist’s confidence that nothing un- 
forgivable would happen if he recognized his feelings toward his 
brother gave him the courage to face his hostility. Yet back in 
his mind, there lived the notion that so many men had died, that 
death does not count much ; only he did not know whether he 
or his brother should die. The primary hostile conflict with the 
brother was reawakened by the actual situation in which it 
seemed to him that he was losing and the younger brother 
was winning in the competition. The frustration of the present 
situation increased his hostility. Instead of facing the conflict 
which was rooted in him since early childhood, he projected his 
anxiety on to the war situation, for war is a good rationaliza- 
tion for any horror and hostility. 

This case demonstrates what may happen in many instances, 
namely, that the war experiences and the anxiety connected with 
them may be used as a screen and defense to cover up the indi- 
vidual conflicts which become reactivated in the highly charged 
emotional atmosphere of the period of readjustment. The 
symptoms which then develop have the mechanism and the con- 
tent of the neurosis for which the individual was singled out by 
his pre-war life experience and personality. It is the same with 
combat fatigue or war neurosis. These conditions, too, are acti- 
vated by an acute breakdown of the adaptive mechanism of the 
ego and express not only a response to an actual unbearable situ- 
ation, but with it also the deeper conflicts of the personality. 

Even the most dramatic and acute neurotic breakdown is not 
a sudden development. There are always forerunners of a neu- 
rosis which herald the threatening breakdown. And before the 
breakdown occurs, the ego will use all sorts of regulatory devices 
to support its adaptive function. We do not intend to describe 
in detail the unconsciously functioning adaptive mechanisms of 
the ego— we refer here only to two techniques which are used 
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quite generally to release and direct emotional tension. These 
are dnnking and gambling. 

Alcohol has a complex pharmacodynamic effect. Susceptibil- 
ity to it differs individually. Its most well-known effects are 
that, if used in small quantities, it decreases inhibitions and 
diminishes anxiety. It is well known that there is a desire for 
alcoholic beverages before and after flying missions, in fact in 
any situation in which anxiety may become not only disagreeable 
but may even have a paralyzing effect. “Sweating it ouF^ is one 
of the classical slang expressions of this war. It tells clearly the 
physiology of what is happening during anxious waiting. The 
sympathetic nervous system oversupplies the sweat glands with 
stimuli. Besides this, however, it may send enough impulses to 
other organs to cause discomfort. Such tension before action, 
or in other painful situations, is decreased to a bearable degree by 
alcohol. 

People who have learned to live with such recurring anxieties 
become used to them through a steady suppression of fear. In 
some cases the suppression may succeed all too well, and it results 
in an emotional emptiness and boredom. Against this mood 
the soldier uses gambling as a device. Gambling creates an 
artificial tension which originates in the competition and in the 
anxious expectation of the results. The player concentrates in 
order to win, to beat the other fellow toward whom he does not 
feel hostile and competitive. The emotional tension of gam- 
bling diverts anxiety and hostility to a basically unimportant 
situation. The releasing effect of alcohol and the artificial ten- 
sion of gambling as well have a great functional importance in 
the adaptation of the soldier to the overwhelming tasks of war. 
However, these are habit-forming devices. 

Every intention to reach a goal creates a normal tension of 
expectation and a tension which originates in the concentration 
of functions necessary to reach the goal. During war-time the 
goal may involve highly specific and complex functions such as 
adjusting telephone communications under enemy fire or flying 
an airplane under “ack-ack"’ or removing booby-traps and mines, 
etc. The concentration necessary to achieve such a goal is in- 
creased by fear. Liquor, in adequate measures, removes part of 
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the tear which otherwise might have grown to paralyzing pro- 
portions, and tlius it is useful. JBut after a time the ego may 
become so weak that the slightest increase of tension appears 
unbearable and one resorts to alcohol under any circumstance. 
In other cases the ego becomes so exhausted that it needs artifi- 
cial tension in order to be able to carry on everyday tasks with- 
out anxiety. If such devices as gambling and drinking become 
so essential that the individual is unable to function without 
them, we speak of an addiction. 

Such seriously incapacitating conditions develop, of course, 
not only in men and not only under war-time conditions. Yet 
wc may recognize an increase in habitual drinking and gambling 
among veterans. This is not merely a continuation of habits 
formed in the Army. The more exhausted his adaptability, the 
less willing and able is the veteran to stand the tensions of civil- 
ian life. Thus he uses drinking and gambling in order to keep 
his hostility and anxiety in check. 

While in the Army, the soldier imagined civilian life com- 
pletely free from tension, tie wanted a life without waiting, 
without boredom, but also without envy and competition, with- 
out such experiences as might activate his hostility. For he 
learned to be afraid of hostility; he knows that its outbursts do 
not fit into civilian life, that it may cause him trouble and that 
it may also make him very guilty. 

The estrangement of the veteran is the result of his emo- 
tional withdrawal — lack of love — and of his hostile tension. He 
would still have to struggle with these affects were it possible for 
him to come back to the ideal environment of his fantasies. 
Even then he would need time to attach his feelings to the real- 
ity and to find the right balance between his past military and his 
present civilian self. Were his environment perfect he would 
have only himself to blame. 


In ^The Veteran Comes Back,’*^ Willard Waller writes that 
the veteran is like an immigrant in relationship to society; that 

^Willard Waller: The Veteran Comes Back, The Dryden Press, New 
York, 1944. 
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he comes back as a new member and has to fight for his place. 
This, I think, is an overstatement. The veteran is not new in 
his community and he is expected to come back. He has his 
place, kept open in the heart and m the conscience of the people 
at home. Fie comes back like a new member of a club. He has 
been accepted but he is looked upon with question. Fie seems 
to be an enigma, especially to those who have doubts about him. 
But he, too, has to learn to know and to like the other members 
of his society — and to trust them. 

One does not need to stress the importance of economic secu- 
rity in the post-war readjustment of die veterans. But we shall 
state it here again from a psychological viewpoint. In the Army 
the soldier was needed. Even if it often appeared to him that 
too many worked for too long a time, sometimes he realized that 
all was needed for the great job : to save his nation, to protect 
his country, to gain victory. For that goal he fought, or he 
waited ; for that he kept a big army moving, fed, clothed and 
supplied. Yet, after he has returned home, even after a victori- 
ous war, he feels as if he had lost his job. Unless he can employ 
his energies in a satisfactory way, he feels insecure Since his 
self-esteem is unbalanced he becomes tense, irritable, impatient 
and withdrawn. Sticcess in his work and love within his family 
are the two curative factors in his new adaptation. These two 
aspects of his reality are in dynamic interaction. The greater 
his emotional security in love, the better able he will be to col- 
lect and apply his energies for work. If he does not succeed in 
love, his hurt and dissatisfied ego is hardly able to succeed in 
fulfilling his ideals in work. Ineffective and unsuccessful in 
work, it will become even harder to find gratification in love. 
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The total war demanded the participation o£ the total popula- 
tion. Indeed, in terms of its psychological effects, nobody from 
infants to the aged remained unaffected by it. In the United 
States the war did not disrupt the family with the same brutal- 
ity as It did in countries in vi^hich the destruction of physical 
shelters became the external manifestation of the disorganiza- 
tion of interpersonal relations. Yet here, too, the war left un- 
erasable traces upon the family. 

The function of the family is conserving and protective. One 
may illustrate this from the sociological and cultural history of 
the family ; one may express this in the abstract terminology of 
biology or of psychodynamics ; better yet, one can simply ask 
anyone and find that family in our culture means home and home 
carries with it the meaning of unchanged and unchangeable, con- 
serving in itself. And this is its function It does not want to 
change; it withdraws and withholds, it defends itself against any 
change. 

War means change and therefore danger to the family; even 
if the homes do not need to be defended physically, they need to 
be defended emotionally. And this was the first reaction of the 
family to war ; the fear of change, which only slowly gave way 
to the inevitable. In the following chapters we shall discuss the 
diflference in the emotional processes of the various members in 
the family, since separation holds a different meaning for the 
mother than for the wife or sister of the soldier; it holds still 
another meaning for his father and for his brothers. They all 
worked through different emotional processes in order to accept 
and adjust and to live a life of their own. 

The adaptive task of the civilian is not as great and far- 
reaching as that of the soldier. The task of the ego is to master 
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the emotional response to the separation, and not to conquer 
a new, unknown and dangerous environment As we shall 
demonstrate later, the task is achieved through the process of 
identification with the soldier, and if it succeeds, it endows the 
individual with a new strength and with this enhanced capacity 
to work and to live, the civilian turns to his duties and his op- 
portunities. The war produced both, duties and chances, m in- 
numerable variations for the civilians, fathers worked harder 
and had a sense of achievement as probably never before; moth- 
ers, old and young, went to work, adolescents and even children 
worked, or had to bear the brunt of a family which was too busy 
to care. Yet all this was necessary and in the center of this ac- 
tivity was the war ; for the individual civilian — his or her war, 
his or her soldier The great effort was concentrated on him, 
on the soldier who emotionally and materially remained depend- 
ent upon the home front, upon its resources of love, and on its 
production. The natural effect of all this was that the world 
which the soldier left behind changed; that individually the gap 
created by separation was covered up and life took a new turn 
without his participation. In spite of all the inherent conserv- 
atism of the family in this process of adaptation — i e , living 
— every member of his family developed and changed in rela- 
tionship to him. 

Thus the soldier's return is not a simple process of resto- 
ration of his original psychological place in the family. He, 
changed by his war-time experiences, will be welcomed by a 
family whose psychodynamic balance has also changed, but in 
another direction and at another pace. They meet each other 
with the feeling of belonging and expectation, with the convic- 
tion that they need each other. Yet it will take time until they 
know each other well enough again to give their best to each 
other. 
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Chapter 8 

MOTHERS AND SONS 

Motherliness is not an invariable attitude o£ love and af¥ec- 
tion for which it is renowned. It has its own developmental his- 
tory which begins early after the birth of a girl and is rooted in 
the growing girl’s relationship to her own mother; henceforth 
the mother’s attitude toward her daughter will determine and 
mold her femininity, her desire for children, and her capacity 
for motherliness. For after a child is born the mother’s psycho- 
sexual life is partially externalized; what was her past is relived 
with her child ; what were her hopes and expectations become 
her future in the person of the child. While the motherliness 
which she expends on all her children may be basically the same 
for each, she may project a different part of her personality — of 
her innate propensities, hopes, and ideals — ^to each individual 
child. Her love for the daughter, as is well known, differs from 
that for her son. In her daughter she may hope to realize all her 
fantasies and wishes for a completely fulfilled femininity; in 
her son she hopes to satisfy not only her own desires but also 
those of her husband and society. 

Women — in our culture — ^may often express the desire to 
give birth to boys rather than to girls. This is for many reasons, 
but mainly for two. One is society’s evaluation of the male sex, 
and accordingly a son may represent for the woman the fulfil- 
ment of her own wish to be a male — to have the prerogatives 
that come to the man by right of sex. These women, dissatis- 
fied with their own femininity, rarely develop real motherliness. 
More often — or more normally — ^the love for her husband, the 
desire to reproduce what he wants most, determines the woman’s 
desire for a boy and thus the happiness, the sense of bliss and of 
complete achievement after she has given birth to a son. Then, 
contented in her femininity and in her motherliness, she is free 
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to expend tenderness and affection upon the infant. He becomes 
almost a permanent object of her imagination. And in her fan- 
tasies about him, she may live out not only her husband’s desires 
and ambitions but also the highest fulfilment of her own self. 

The original identification with the child in tenderness and 
affection — the attitude of nursing, feeding and taking care of 
him — recedes as the son grows older, and he becomes the object 
of love and the representation of her ego-ideal. This develop- 
mental change in the mother’s love is a natural process, and it 
need not be expressed in some highly intellectualized ego-ideal. 
All mothers, the simple and primitive ones as well as the intel- 
lectual mothers, want the son to become handsome, attractive, 
and to represent in some way their own masculine ideals. This 
is the source of the relationship of the elderly mother toward the 
son from whom she so often seeks emotional support and in 
whom she sees the father, the loving superior. 

If genuine motherliness is a part of the mother^s personality, 
the identification with her son plays only a secondary role — just 
enough to permit her a vicarious gratification in all the growth, 
development and success of her son. Such a mother will be con- 
tent in her son’s happiness even if it means that the son lives his 
own life away from home, seeking gratifications in his marriage. 
But if the genuine motherliness is inhibited, the desire to live her 
own life in the son may dominate the mother’s attitude toward 
him ; then the mother will hardly be able to bear the son’s devel- 
opment if it does not coincide completely with her own wishes. 
Domineering as such behavior is, actually it represents a source 
of unhappiness not only for the son but also for the mother. 
The lack of genuine motherliness causes a deep inner frustration 
for which the woman tries to compensate all the time — ^and 
somehow seems never to know how to. The overprotective 
mother who tries to prove all the time that her son still needs 
her, and the possessive mother who feels that her son owes her 
so much for all that she has done for him, are women who cover 
up with exaggerated demonstration a painful deficiency: the 
want of that sense of security which genuine motherliness gives 
to the mother. 

The inability to develop such motherliness is deep-seated in 
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the personality disturbances of women. While some narcissistic 
masculine women will project their ambitions, the depressed, in- 
hibited mothers project their inferiority feelings and frustrated 
expectations upon their children. The son is expected to fulfil 
and compensate for all disappointments which the mother ever 
suffered. Some mothers become frankly dependent, emotionally 
and often financially, and often act like abandoned children, 
anxiously clinging to the son. Other mothers avoid the real- 
ization of their weakness and take advantage of the strength 
inherent in the position of mother: they are demanding and 
domineering in order to receive considerations from the son 
which they then enjoy as expressions of his love. Yet they ap- 
pear insatiable : what they unconsciously require is reparation 
of their damaged self which, however, cannot be achieved by 
such forced means. 


This summary treatment of the gamut of emotional attitudes 
between mothers and sons must suffice to illuminate the emo- 
tional reactions which mothers experience when their motherli- 
ness undergoes such strain and stress as the war imposed upon 
them. 

To the normal mother the son of military age appears to be 
an adult — or almost one. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
eighteen-year-olds are ready to leave home and to find work and 
contacts outside the family circle. The older the son the less is 
the immediate contact between him and his parents. If he is al- 
ready married and has children of his own, his dependence and 
loyalty belong to his wife and the parents are usually in the back- 
ground of his life. Mothers accept this with varying degrees of 
inner contentment. 

But when the son leaves for the Service, especially for over- 
seas duty, his age and marital status play a relatively minor role 
for his mother. With this event the mother's emotional rela- 
tionship undergoes a revival which we do not want to call re- 
gression. Whatever the son's age may be — ^whether married or 
unmarried — ^the mother's original tenderness and protectiveness 
are reawakened; for her the adult, capable, independent man 
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who did not need her any more has become her little boy again, 
and she relives his childhood in her mind. She recalls longingly 
and distinctly the details of his childhood and in the reminiscence 
— softened and subdued, yet heightened by her apprehensions of 
his coming ordeals — she repeats the experiences of her early 
motherhood. It is as though she were losing her son once again 
and for all time to the unknown, and thus it is that her emotional 
experience is similar to mourning. The sense of loss is more 
poignant if a mother has to give up to the Army a younger boy 
who is still living at home. Then the mother-son relationship 
is directly interrupted. In these cases, although the mother’s re- 
sponse takes on the aspects of mourning, still she derives a great 
deal of immediate gratification with which to console herself. 
Her motherhood is not wholly in her fantasy : the son’s imme- 
diate need for love and his increased dependence on her gives 
their relationship a new meaning. Under the impact of war- 
time separation, mother and son get closer to each other. Actu- 
ally their common experience is regressive : the son turns back 
to the mother instead of turning away from her. For many 
mothers this is a great satisfaction and a triumph; for others, it 
is as it should be — just a consolation. 

If the mother is normally motherly, her tenderness and her 
need to protect the son will be just as great, even if her impor- 
tance to him is not as great any more because he has lived for 
a long time away from home. As long as the mother can feel 
protective toward her son — even if this be but a sort of magic 
thinking — it helps her and it may help the son too. It 
es motherliness: many middle-aged and even older 
whose energy and helpfulness accomplished the unex- 
pected' during the war drew their enthusiasm from this reju- 
venation of their motherliness; they felt happy because they 
were needed, their sons needed them, and the sons of other 
mothers too. In their war-time activities, in spite of the geo- 
graphical and physical separation, the mothers imagined they 
were protecting their sons bodily and physically — so close to 
their consciousness was the feeling that ^‘nothing will happen to 
him as long as I am able to work, to protect him by my own 
strength and might.” 
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I met a mother whose three sons were serving in the Pacific 
theater of war* The battle for Bougainville was on at the time 
and she had every reason to believe (and it came out that she 
was right) that two of her sons were in it. She was serene and 
cheerful. For her, “no news is good news.’’ And she felt : “As 
long as I don’t hear the opposite, I just know they are alright.” 
This is the optimism of the mother who cannot conceive of the 
death of her son. And how often this sustains and gives courage 
to the son, too ! 

Somewhat different and even more complex were the moth- 
erly mother’s feelings when the son was already married. Her 
acutely emerging instinctive motherliness cannot bear well to 
take a second place, not in such a stirringly important situation. 
The mother then feels painfully — even more so than at the time 
he married — ^that she Is not the closest of kin anymore. All her 
emotions are not needed, her son turns to his wife in his need 
for being loved and in his dependence. She still may respond to 
his going to war with a rekindled motherliness ; and she is for- 
tunate if she has several other children, especially if she has sons 
still too young for the Army ; she then may pour out on them 
the emotions intended for the soldier-son. However if he is an 
only son and her motherliness appears not needed, she may with- 
draw her love completely. Such a repression of her love harms 
her more than would an open, conscious struggle. Thus it may 
cause pathological reactions in the form of either depression or 
psychosomatic symptoms. 

Only rarely does a mother love her son’s wife so much that 
she can identify with her and give her genuine motherly s)7mpa- 
thy without competing at the same time for proofs of the son’s 
love for herself. On the other hand, very often the daughter-in- 
law, full of stored-up resentment toward the mother-in-law, is 
happy to grasp and exploit the obvious superiority which the- 
situation offers her. We observed many instances in which 
the wife tried to exclude the mother of her husband from the 
common experience, even more than the situation demanded. 
Naturally the mother takes the second place since the son needs 
his wife. So the wife is the one who goes with him from camp 
to camp, to the port of embarkation. But sometimes even while 
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the son is still awaiting his orders, what little time and affection 
the mother could give him and receive, are watched and con- 
trolled by the wife — even to the extent of refusing to let her go 
to the station to see him off as the train rolls away. Whatever 
the permanent result of such a situation will be in the family, 
the mothers often withdraw and suppress the motherly attitude 
and may become not only openly hostile toward the daughter-in- 
law but also inwardly hostile toward the son. This hostility and 
competition create a conflictful reality for the wife who often 
may need the help of her in-laws. It may be carried into fox- 
holes and ships all over the globe, and follow the soldier every- 
where : wives and mothers write him letters, asking him to make 
a decision on this matter and that, however trivial , he can rarely 
make one objectively since he has such a great need for his wife. 
And the conflict between mother and daughter-in-law will con- 
front the soldier in all its reality and in all its force after he 
returns. 

Here, however, our interest is centered on the mother : what 
are the effects of such emotional conflicts upon her during war- 
time and after? If she is not a well-balanced and independent 
motherly person, she may suffer deeply from a conflict of her 
motherliness, from a conflict with her son. Her motherliness 
was refused and she suppressed her hurt feelings. But the am- 
bivalence, the hostility creeps into her protective attitude toward 
him. As a result, she will worry more than necessary because 
she struggles with a feeling of guilt originating in her hostility. 
She needs to be reassured about her love and for this she manu- 
factures situations in which he is in peril or wounded. While 
she worries about him and fantasies about her ways of helping 
and saving him, she often is shamefully surprised by a trium- 
phant hope that in such a situation he may finally realize the 
worth of his mother’s love which he turned down. This is often 
a motive for continuous preoccupation with the radio and the 
sense of disappointment, the feeling of being "'let down,^' when 
‘‘nothing exciting happened today.’’ So great was their need 
to find nourishment for their worries that these mothers often 
found it difficult to tear themselves away from the radio long 
enough to do household chores. Disturbed in their sense of 
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motherliness, they over-reacted to the reality. We could cite 
many examples in which the fact that the mother felt neglected 
and superfluous in the crucial situation of her married son^s 
going overseas, activated a depression. Even if the depression 
was mild, it was always accompanied by an exaggerated worry 
for the son’s safety. Beneath this concern could easily be recog- 
nized the hostility toward the unfaithful son and daughter-in- 
law. 

However, we do not want to give the impression that the 
daughter-in-law is mainly responsible for the depression of the 
soldier’s mother. There are many mature daughters-in-law who 
have genuine sympathy and understanding for the mother’s situ- 
ation ; many also may realize that their husbands still have an 
attachment for the mother and, in their love for him, they easily 
share it with her. Still the competition between the mother 
and the wife may be mobilized by the very bond which brings 
them together : both are eager to protect him with their love ; 
each wants to prove to him in her own way that it is a 
^'special” love — not a ^'duty’’ love, or a 'love that has had its 
day.” Often it is in just such crucial situations that there comes 
to the mother for the first time the shock-like realization that 
she is secondary or even superfluous in the emotional life of her 
son. If her motherliness is genuine, she adjusts to this reality. 
The fact that the son is away may even help the mother to ex- 
tend her motherliness to his wife and children. And if the 
mother has been capable of giving up her son in the normal 
process of his maturation, she does not need to have neurotic 
reactions to the war-time separation. 

Whenever the relationship of the mother to the son lacks 
genuine motherliness, the mother’s reaction to the war-time 
separation may have a neurotic character. This, of course, does 
not only occur when the sons are married. 

A relatively young mother of an eighteen-year-old boy was 
very much disturbed when the son was drafted and was assigned 
to the Air Corps for training in ground crew work. This was 
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in the summer of 1945 and although one could not know that 
the war would end so quickly, still it was to be expected that this 
boy probably never would see action. His mother, at least un- 
consciously aware of this, acted, however, as if she were the only 
mother whose son had to go into the Army. She followed him 
to the training center and lived for six weeks in a near-by town ; 
she saw her son often, she pitied him for ''what he had to go 
through” and took everything the son experienced in camp life 
as a personal offense to him. Her agitation about all this made 
it impossible for the boy to make an adjustment. Her husband, 
aware of the eifect of the wife’s attitude upon his son, had to 
use all means in his power and finally psychiatric help to make 
this mother understand how her protection was a danger for the 
son. 

Such overprotective mothers necessarily make their sons ex- 
tremely dependent.^ In this case, however, the inherent weak- 
ness of the overprotective mother was too obvious, even to the 
son. Not only could she not help the son, but she also disap- 
pointed him ; her obvious dependence was a burden for him ; he 
could and wanted to live without his mother, while she acted as 
if she could not live without him. She expressed again and 
again that he was a part of her, that she was a whole, complete 
person only when she was close to him. This deeply rooted fear 
of loss seemed to be not an expression for and disguise of hos- 
tility toward the son; it was rather the expression of her inabil- 
ity to love what was not herself. The meaning of the trauma of 
separation for her was this: she was a basically unmotherly 
woman who experienced a depression and a lack of feeling for 
the infant after her son was born. And all her life she had tried 
to overcompensate for this lack of feeling, for not being able to 
love him as a person but only as a part of herself, only as long 
as he was in her womb, 

This is a pathological expression of motherly overprotection. 
However, we can observe the same basic dynamism at work but 
in lesser degrees in the emotional life of innumerable women. 
To them the separation is necessarily traumatic; it is like giving 

David M. Levy ; Maternal OverprotecHon^ Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1943. 
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birth. Yet the fear and the pain of separation must be rational- 
ized; therefore these mothers exaggerate in fantasy the danger 
to which the son may be exposed A mother whose son was on 
a troop ship could not permit herself to sleep at all until she 
heard of the ship’s safe arrival. In her fantasy, she recounted 
all the dangers which a troop ship might meet. As if she could 
protect him from the U-boat danger with her thoughts, she 
would not permit herself to think of anything else. All the time 
while he was en route she felt nausea and malaise : this she 
seemed to need to be sure that she not only was protecting her 
son but also suffered enough to make a sacrifice for him. It is 
obvious that if this circumstance had lasted for months, this 
mother might have exhausted herself physically by her exag- 
gerated tension and worry. But after a time, even the most 
overprotective mother begins to realize that she does not worry 
all the time. With a sudden sense of guilt she may realize her 
lack of feeling and she may blame herself for not loving her son 
enough. Hence a new justification for neurotic over-reaction 
and intensified worry. 

There are also other motivations operating in the traumatic, 
or nearly traumatic reactions to the separation from the son. 
The separation is the stirring event which forces the woman to 
face and perhaps examine her relationship, not only to the son, 
but also to her husband. A middle-aged woman, attractive and 
quite active socially, was the mother of a son, twenty years old, 
and of a daughter of seventeen. The son enlisted in the Air 
Force and was trained to be a bomber pilot ; his training took 
eighteen months, during which time he was sent from camp to 
camp. The mother followed him and lived in small, dreary 
hotels. She left her household and the other members of her 
family in the care of a relative. One might say she acted as if 
she were the wife of her son. I met her often after the son was 
sent overseas and the actual physical separation was effected. 
Her sorrow, her feeling of emptiness, her inability to employ her 
interest in anything but writing letters to her son and an occa- 
sional card game appeared to her justifiable. However, her grief 
was much more intense than a young wife would betray and ex- 
hibit in such a situation. She was constantly on the verge of 
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tears and prayers, as if the anticipated catastrophe were impend- 
ing or as if her son had already been killed in action. 

This mother obviously over-reacted to the separation. Not 
only did she identify herself with the son in leaving the family 
as he was forced to do, but also she was unwilling to return to 
her family and fill her role as wife and mother after he went 
overseas. She did not accept the separation from him. So in 
fantasy she flew over the oceans with him. We may say that 
she was not much interested in her daughter and that her hus- 
band was not able to divert her emotions from her son. Her 
past history revealed that although domineering, she was a per- 
son capable of love and warmth; her husband did not complain 
of obvious previous rejection by her. As long as she had her 
son with her, her libidinous energies were sufficient to play the 
role of a good wife. Since the identification with her son was 
interrupted, she felt unable to be a woman — ^thus she avoided her 
husband, as well as her daughter. 

This example shows clearly that the trauma of separation 
from the son changes the emotional constellation in the mother , 
it may activate conflicts which are only indirectly related to the 
son and to the separation. Crying and worrying about the son 
thus conceal other reasons for depression. Like this woman, she 
did not cry about her marriage as long as she had her son, but 
she felt unable to go back to it without him. Mothers express 
more and different unconscious conflicts while they grieve about 
the separation. This is the reason why so many mothers devel- 
oped anxiety after the separation. As we understand the emo- 
tions of this mother, she really could not face the realization that 
the son ^‘made” the marriage and that without him she was a 
woman unhappy in her marriage. Many women, facing the 
same conflict, become afraid that the separation from the son 
will interrupt the emotional tie with the husband, too — they are 
afraid of being left alone completely. 

There are many unconscious and conscious motivations for 
the possessiveness of a mother. An overproteclive mother is 
necessarily possessive. She cannot give up her son to the Army, 
to the war, and naturally she cannot give him up to another 
woman, to a wife either. During war-time, of course, it can 
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happen that a mother has to face both types of loss. Even very 
young men, who otherwise would have been under the steady 
influence of the mother and thus would have waited years to 
marry, under war-time conditions may marry very quickly. The 
son of such a possessive mother has even more cause to be 
anxious for marriage. He is separated from his mother and, if 
he is capable of doing so, he will deny the dependence upon her 
and will transfer it to a girl whom he can marry. Now he may 
even count on support from the mother in this, since his mother 
may be afraid of interfering with the ‘‘last wishes’’ of a son who 
may be in combat and may die. Thus the mother, the parents, 
agree to a marriage which they might have opposed at another 
time. But the consent does not always represent wholehearted 
approval; in the mother’s mind, the marriage may remain just 
a temporary war-time expediency. It happened often that the 
mother of a soldier, after she had agreed gracefully to his mar- 
riage, tried to use all her influence to the end that her son should 
not impregnate his wife, for a child would make the fact of the 
marriage irrevocable and irrefutable. In such situations, if the 
mother’s influence was of no avail, she might feel deeply hurt, 
completely and finally rejected by her son and so she might with- 
hold her help and love from her pregnant daughter-in-law. 

Such attitudes create an unconscious sense of guilt in the 
mother. A mother had two sons in the war ; the older one mar- 
ried while in Australia. Soon after his marriage he was sent into 
action in the Solomon Islands. He was wounded and finally sent 
back to the United States. His wife followed him somewhat 
later. Only after she arrived did the mother develop the symp- 
toms of a traumatic neurosis. She became sleepless; she awoke 
from short, superficial sleep with terrible nightmares. She 
dreamed of scenes she had read of in the newspaper or had seen 
in the movies ; she dreamed about both of her sons in the most 
traumatic situations, endangered and dying in various ways. 
Her anxiety and worry tortured her constantly. Analysis of her 
dreams made it obvious that she could more readily face the death 
of her son than adjust herself to live with him after he was 
wounded, and even less could she accept him with another woman 
who had rights to him. The mother^s guilt about her death- 
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wishes and her fear that the life of her other son might also be 
endangered made her frantic with fear. Thus at the time when 
she wanted to be more protective and more indulgent, the pos- 
sessiveness of this mother made her feel guilty, thus activating 
a neurosis. In this case, it was an anxiety neurosis with much 
the same symptoms as a war neurosis — so great was her identi- 
fication with her sons. 


The possessive mother’s identification with her son is mas- 
sive, as we have seen ; her son belongs to her and she cannot bear 
the separation. It is somewhat different with a strong, ambi- 
tious mother who projects her ego-ideal to her son and expects 
him to satisfy her ambitions. It is fortunate if the son can make 
a career in the service such as his mother could not expect him 
to achieve in peace-time. But more often the opposite happened. 
There were many soldiers whose schooling, social status, income 
and achievement qualified them for much better posts, yet they 
remained privates or non-commissioned officers for the duration 
of the war. Ambitious mothers suffer from this and are always 
on the defensive ; they fantasy and dream about heroic deeds 
which will prove to the world — ^unconsciously, to themselves 
too — ^that their son is better or the best of all the sons who are 
out in the fight. For, to many mothers, the men have to prove 
themselves ! Prestige and external recognition are often more 
important to the mother than to the son, especially as long as he 
is in the Army. The mothers, who never left the competitive 
community of their friends, often feel, in spite of the sympathy 
afforded them because their sons are in the Army, that they have 
to prove that their sons are better than others. They want them 
to have prestige and to become famous. While the men are in 
dangerous situations, such fantasies may cause conflict for the 
mother who, while she assumes that she wants nothing more 
than the safety of her son, dreams about the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, of the Presidential Citation, the Purple Heart, 
or the Distinguished Flying Cross. Once the danger is over, the 
mother’s clamoring for prestige becomes free from guilt. 

These strong and ambitious mothers often are unable to iden- 
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tify themselves with the real situation in the Army; they think 
of it as they thought of school, where their boy excelled. They 
expect the Army to give him the same recognition. I have heard 
men painfully and in primer-like fashion explain to their moth- 
ers again and again the system of promotion in the Army, but 
to no avail. The mothers remain adamant They insist, “But 
you are a specialist,’’ or “You are older,” or “You could do this 
and you could do that” — all to prove to themselves that he is 
really not one of the millions, but is outstanding. It is readily 
understood how this may and does affect the sons. As long as 
they are in the Service, they can shake off these demands since 
they are far away from the mother’s influence and live by the 
standards of the Army. When they return, they suffer from 
their insecurity, which is all the more aggravated if they feel 
that they are being criticized by the mother : they now know, 
they did not do well enough for her. Many of the boys actually 
can hardly face this and avoid coming home since they feel that 
it will be most difficult for them to make an adjustment within 
their own family, and at the same time adjust their combat 
selves to the totality of problems which confront them. 

We spoke of the overprotective, the possessive, and the nar- 
cissistic mothers as extreme types. Actually every mother has, 
in varying degrees, the qualities which are dominant in these 
types. Thus any mother’s response to the separation from the 
son and to his war-time experiences will be a mixture of the 
emotions which we described above. For all mothers are pro- 
tective of the son ; they all feel that he is a part of their own per- 
sonality and are affected by his successes and failures. While 
these aspects of motherliness are universal, the mother’s rela- 
tionship to her son receives an added emphasis when she becomes 
dependent upon her son’s financial support. 

The economic dependence of the mother upon the son often 
permits gratification of their mutual hidden dependence. Sons 
were deferred from military duty on the basis of their mother’s 
dependence upon their support, and their mothers in turn often 
felt a sense of gratification that they had succeeded in protect- 
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ing their sons. In other situations, the dependence of the mother 
was emotionally and practically such a burden on the son that he 
would much rather have gone into the Service than carry on at 
home. However, he could not master the conflict which arose 
between the obligation which he felt tow^ard the mother and his 
need for freedom. A young man of twenty-one was deferred 
since he was the main support of his mother and of his three 
younger siblings after his father’s death, which had occurred 
four years previously. He was very much attached to his father 
and felt a pride in being able to take over his role and to work 
for the family. The mother, a possessive and dependent per- 
son, took it for granted that her oldest son should become a sub- 
stitute for her husband in providing for the family. When the 
younger sister reached the age of seventeen and the brother be- 
came sixteen, both worked and earned money; however, they 
spent it on themselves while our patient did not allow himself 
the slightest pleasure. He became embittered and enlisted in the 
Navy with the feeling : “It serves them right. They’ll see how 
far they can get along without me !” However, he could not ad- 
just in the Service. He worried a great deal about his mother, 
who soon began to complain about a heart condition. The young 
sailor became so depressed that he was soon discharged. In this 
case mother and son were mutually dependent upon each other. 
The son paid for the unconscious gratification of being in the 
father’s place with his enslavement to his mother. 

Many mothers lived during the war on the allotment the son 
provided. Many accepted the allotment even if they did not need 
it. This attitude can be explained by the fact that the mothers 
responded to the war-time separation with an increased emo- 
tional dependence on the son. They saw him as a provider, since 
as such he represented not only a son but also father and hus- 
band. The anxiety of these mothers about the possible loss of 
the son became very severe. Their chronic insecurity put these 
middle-aged or elderly women under an emotional tension which 
resulted in more or less severe psychosomatic conditions. Or- 
ganic conditions such as arteriosclerosis and chronic heart ail- 
ments were often aggravated by the chronic anxiety. In various 
“letters from the readers” in newspapers we read frequently' 
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about the complaints of these mothers who, during war-time, 
worry openly about themselves more than they do about their 
sons. It is obvious that their insecurity becomes even more op- 
pressive if the son marries, and not only his allotment but also 
his emotional obligations are transferred to his wife. 

The soldier cannot help but be aware of his double burden, 
which is easier for him to bear as long as he is away in the 
Army. More than by the distance alone, he is helped by the very 
fact that he is in the Army, that he is in an exceptional situation 
which permits him to accept the love of both women, his mother 
and his wife. And they both may express their love for him 
freely in the competition for his care and support. After he re- 
turns, his emotional situation becomes more difficult. Mothers 
usually act as if their dependence upon the son is a natural right. 
Their demands appear sociologically justified in our patriarchal 
tradition which claims that the children owe their working abil- 
ity (and its returns) to the parents ; this, translated into modern 
terms, means : the children owe the parents for their education 
and they owe their mother especially, for all that she has done for 
them. The dependence of the mother upon the children, how- 
ever, is motivated more deeply than by mere economic reasons : 
it originates in the basic identification between mother and child 
which may finally evolve a complete circle so that if the mother 
regresses, she becomes, so to speak, her son or her daughter. It 
is in keeping with this regressive trend that mothers, as if for- 
getting the giving and tender attitudes of motherliness, become 
increasingly demanding. Their demands often appear unrea- 
sonable and insatiable. No doubt there will be much hardship 
for elderly dependent mothers. Many may be justified in feel- 
ing impoverished and badly treated on account of the marriages 
of their sons ; and there may be situations in which the letter of 
the law does an injustice to the actual facts. 

Many mothers, disappointed in their dependent needs, readily 
carry over their demands from the individual whom they loved 
to the government or to the state. Mothers, generally speaking, 
become easily resentful toward the government which took their 
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son into war. This was used in many ways and for various pur- 
poses as political capital; however, the mother^s demand upon 
the government is emotionally founded and may be very much 
the same, whatever her political orientation. When the mother, 
seeing her wounded son, cries out, '‘What did they do to you?’’ 
she does not think of the enemy, and she does not picture the 
German or the Japanese soldier who wounded him. Her first 
thought is : "Who can undo what was done to you ?” And she 
actually turns to the government with her reproach as well as 
with her dependence. She feels that only her country, her gov- 
ernment, the superindividual father, who ordered him to war, 
can and shall undo the wrong and pay for it. 

This demand upon the government is an expression of the 
mother’s acutely activated dependence; it is an emotional re- 
sponse to the tremendous loss which she feels when her son is 
wounded. Her ego-ideal is shattered ; all her ambitions have to 
be stifled ; and for this, the mother rarely blames the enemy, and 
then only intellectually ; emotionally she has nothing to do with 
the enemy. One cannot ask compensation from someone whom 
one hates, whom one cannot trust, and whom one wants to see 
defeated and weak. Thus the enemy, his bullet, is quickly for- 
gotten and the mother transfers her dependence to the imper- 
sonal strong father, to her government. 

Social workers will have much to do with the mothers’ justi- 
fied and also with their unjustified demands for compensation. 
But the compensation is not for real loss alone. Many mothers 
will say for many years to come, "What did the war do to me !” 
and by this they may think of everything that they do not like 
in their sons who returned from war unlike what they were when 
they left. Many of the changes in their personality might have 
occurred without the war, too ; perhaps many of the sons would 
not have lived up to the mother’s expectations anyway and they 
might have married the girl of whom the mother did not ap- 
prove. However, if these things happened during the war, the 
war becomes the ultimate cause since the, super individual mon- 
ster with its manifold effects actually relieves in many cases the 
individual’s responsibility. Mothers express great worry about 
the behavior of the returned soldier; they complain about his 
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language, his cursing, his drinking, his restlessness and lack of 
ambition, and they blame it all on the war, which had wrought 
these changes in him and thus violated the mother^s image of 
him. Some of the mothers, of course, try to educate (or re- 
educate, as it were) the son and they become really outraged in 
their helplessness because their frank frontal attack on the son's 
habits is certain to fail. For her failure in this, too, the war is 
to blame ; in fact, for all the trivial disappointments as well as 
for the serious ones. 

In this way the veteran's mother, and his wife as well, develop 
a much more acute “veteran psychology” than the veteran him- 
self. Left to himself, he might wait and struggle until he finds 
his way home to being a civilian. But this struggle is impa- 
tiently watched by those whose ambitions he does not fulfil ; they 
then, in order to cover up their sense of guilt about their critical 
attitudes toward the veteran, will say to him : “We don't blame 
you; we blame the Army, the war; they did this to you. You 
have the right to get compensation, help, etc.” Of course he has 
the right and we do not mean to imply that he should not ask for 
all the help he needs. What we want to point out is that this im- 
patient, critical attitude of the mother increases the soldier's 
sense of inferiority. The veteran feels that he himself is ac- 
cused ; he feels that he is accused and excused at the same time. 
In order to defend himself against the accusation, he has to give 
in to the tendency which excuses him. In this way, however, he 
becomes more dependent than he would be if he did not sense 
the pressure of parental ambition. This is the reason that many 
unmarried men, released from the Army, do not feel too happy 
about staying at home. They do not want to feel as put in their 
old place, in that position which they had as children. Whether 
the soldier-son was the favorite of an overprotective mother, or 
the ideal of an ambitious one, whether he was a substitute for 
her father or one of those whom she does not let grow up; all 
these represent conflicts which he tried to outgrow during the 
war. Whether he succeeded entirely or not, he feels that he has 
to defend his gains. 
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^‘War years count double” — ^this is true not only for the sons 
but also for the mothers. Will the mother know and heed this ? 
She relived her motherhood thousands of times during the war ; 
she gave birth to her son in her worry and anxiety; she received 
him with each of his letters ; she prepared herself for giving him 
up and she never ceased waiting for him. How grateful she 
should be that he has come back, capable of living his life as his 
own. In the humbleness and exhilaration of this satisfaction 
she may feel free : her job is done. 



Chapter 9 

FATHERS AND SONS 

It seems to be an accepted, common-sense attitude that re- 
actions of fathers toward their soldier-sons call for and receive 
much less attention than those of the mothers. Such a generally 
accepted phenomenon expresses the deep psychological and so- 
ciological differences in the mother-son and father-son relation- 
ships which are taken for granted without further discussion. 
We, too, while placing the fathers in the limelight, deal with 
their problems more briefly than we treated those of mothers 
and sons. But not because they are less important ! The father, 
too, is deeply concerned over his son’s insecurity, is distressed 
by his suffering, is profoundly affected if he is wounded or killed. 
But he is less conflictfully stimulated by the anticipation or the 
actuality of separation. Not that his is a lesser love and attach- 
ment than that of the mother, nor that he is diffident or in- 
different to the uncertainty which pervades his son’s future. 
But because the father encounters fewer new or renewed de- 
mands upon himself in his relations with his son, now a soldier. 
Thus the problems of Fathers and Sons are less stormy and less 
complicated, 

The father’s relationship hitherto has long prepared him for 
acceptance of the situation. His identification with the son, a 
primary function in the father-son relationship, has undergone 
fewer changes and fewer shifts in the course of its development 
and is, thus, less neurotically tinged than the mother’s. For him 
it is not necessary to reject, to renounce, or to deny this bond 
which fashions the very essence of masculinity. Indeed, the 
son’s enlistment or induction into military service may even 
strengthen the tie — for he, the father himself, may or might 
have served in another war ; he might possibly be serving in this 
one too, were it not for age and other reasons. And in this new 
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experience of the Army the identification between father and 
son. can celebrate its triumph. 

The deep gratification which a father experiences at the birth 
of a son represents the fulfilment of the instinct of survival 
and the continuation of his self. In our society this sense of 
elation is interpreted as the father ^s satisfaction in his masculine 
strength, in his virility — a contentment which is reinforced by 
the conviction that that which is best in him will become mani- 
fest in his son. 

For fathers may see in sons the promise of the fulfilment of 
their own ego-ideals. This identification has its biological basis 
and finds many detailed elaborations in the father’s fantasy as 
he follows his son’s development year after year. He measures 
his son’s growth by his own fantasies and himself against his 
son. However natural this process is, it often is the source of 
a disturbed relationship between a father and his son. A father, 
dissatisfied with his own achievements, may be so strongly am- 
bitious for his son that he fails to accept him as he is. He feels 
and requires that his son be and do better than he himself. The 
resultant nagging, critical and insistent attitude toward the son 
may harm his later development to manhood instead of pro- 
moting it. Or a father, finding in his son manifestations of his 
own ideal, may fail to see him as he really is ; he may spoil him 
with overindulgence and overprotection. Paradoxically, he feels 
that this idealized ^‘new edition” of himself is really not strong 
enough to steer his own course in life and is unaware that his 
watchfulness over him is not the best preparation for independ- 
ent masculinity. Another father may be able to project all his 
hopes and expectations onto a son only as long as he is an infant 
but cannot accept him while he is growing up and after he ap- 
pears to be a rival. Reluctantly, he sees in the son a competitor 
for his wife’s attention and also the individual who, in being so 
much like himself, exposes those qualities he does not like in 
himself or which he wished to have himself. 

The mother, as it may be recalled, is the child’s first teacher. 
It is while still under her care and dependent upon her for the 
catering to his physiological and emotional needs that the boy 
grows step by step toward identification with the father. The 
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oedipal phase is that crucial point in his development when his 
relationship to his mother includes a new phase of his psycho- 
sexual growth. It is no longer one merely of dependency. And 
it is now that competition with the father begins. If the father 
is emotionally mature he will not interfere with intimidating or 
provocative actions, thus fostering and permitting the boy’s fur- 
ther identification with himself. Such an attitude leads to the 
resolution of the oedipal complex and to the formation of a 
super-ego which leans strongly on the father as its basic model. 
Avoiding strong conflicts between father and son, the father suc- 
ceeds in realizing his own unconscious desires ; for his ego-ideal 
will survive in the son’s super-ego, in that function of the per- 
sonality which acts as an internal censor, condoning this and 
condemning that, approving one step and disapproving another, 
all of which moulds the character. 

The son’s goals may appear to be on a higher level of aspira- 
tion than that of the father’s. Yet, closer analysis will reveal 
that their aspirations are basically similar. The son himself will 
realize this later in life, when he, too, will have been a father 
for some time. But it is not always easy for a father to permit 
a serene, untroubled development of his son and to refrain from 
inhibiting and threatening actions. There may be much in the 
son’s behavior which may irritate him and thus generate friction. 
The son may rebel against the father’s restrictions and insist- 
ences or he may submit too readily and too easily. He may be 
submissive because of fear, yet at the same time, rebellious. But 
this is not the place to delineate the many forms which a son’s 
reactions to his father may take and the consequent effects upon 
the son’s personality. For us, the important fact now is this : 
the triangle of father, mother, and child represents a complex 
psychodynamic relationship which determines the character 
formation of the son and at the same time reactively influences 
the emotional life of the parent. The mother’s motherliness, the 
father’s mature fatherliness, and the son’s response thereto all 
play axi important role. The relationship between mother and 
father is equally decisive. A mother who finds satisfaction in 
her husband need not look to her son for the fulfilment of her 
masculine ego-ideal, while a father whose masculinity is ac- 
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cepted and appreciated by his wife need not begrudge his son the 
affection of the mother nor be jealous of his growth. The son, 
in turn, while his personality is still being moulded, becomes 
aware of his parents^ expectations of him. He senses not only 
what he is expected to represent and achieve in himself as a 
person but also that through him his parents anticipate gratifica- 
tion and compensation for their own specific frustrations. He 
knows that he is a balancing and compensating factor in their 
lives and often he resents this role and rebels against it. 

Although each child of the family is in a triangle, psycho- 
logically uniquely his own, the father^s attitude toward his 
soldier-son will be affected by his evaluation of his other chil- 
dren, too. This will decide the limits and extent of his identifi- 
cation with the soldier. These psychodynamic interrelations 
are, of course, too intricate to be dismissed so summarily. We 
merely wish to indicate their importance in any discussion of the 
soldier and the veteran. They patterned his preparation for life 
and the nature and level of his aspirations and thus influenced 
the manner in which he will face the Army and whatever it may 
hold for him. They set the emotional scene which will form the 
background of his and his family’s reactions to the separation. 
Finally, they create the emotional setting awaiting his return 
which will decide to a considerable degree whether and how 
the gulf created by separation and war-time experiences can be 
bridged within the family. 


At the time of going into the Service the son turns to the 
father, not with his dependence but with a reinforcement and 
enhancement of the identification. Whatever the son’s conscious 
opinion of his father may be at the time of induction, for every 
man there was a time when his father was master and the model 
of strength. Now when he is leaving for an uncertain and in- 
secure future, in the regressive mood which makes him more de- 
pendent upon his mother, he finds again in his father that source 
of strength — or he hopes that he will find it. Thus the son is 
prompted to behave toward his father again as he did when he 
was a little child and had to show the father that he was not 
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afraid. The father, as if knowing that he has resumed this role 
of master and model (and again on the basis of identification) 
suppresses his own fears and worries and acts as he acted when 
the son was a child. He seems to be saying, “I know this is hard 
for you, son, but I did it or could have done it, so you, too, can 
do it without fear.^’ Therefore the wordless farewell between 
the two ; they have suddenly recognized each other again in this 
identification which is too deep for words. All this, and perhaps 
more, is in the handshake after which the son departs with a 
sense of trust in the father and with a feeling of obligation to 
him to do well, while the father returns home with the feeling 
that his son is in him, yet has taken with him the best of him — 
his courage and his love. 

When the feeling between father and son is so strong that 
few, if any, words need be spoken, the father will not voice 
his own concerns for the son as openly and as exaggeratedly 
as mothers do. After his departure, rather, he suppresses his 
anxieties and worries. The role that he consciously wished to 
play for the son — that of being a model of courage and mascu- 
linity — reactively affects the father and he is thereby forced to 
suppress his anxiety. Often, when stirred to seek comfort by 
breaking his silence, he will refrain with the rationalization that 
he must be strong to support his wife, the mother, whose per- 
turbance would be heightened if the father spoke his innermost 
feelings. This silence may be resented by his wife who may in- 
terpret it as indicating indifference or “lack of understanding.^' 
A more sensitive and discerning wife, however, will sense that 
her husband needs some help for himself, for the suppression of 
his affects may harm him, it may activate those psychosomatic 
disturbances to which he is predisposed by age and constitution. 

Many fathers actually overplay the role which they took upon 
themselves at the time of impending and actual separation. 
They continue to write the son in the same vein as they bade him 
a wordless farewell ; they advise and caution him in detail as to 
how he should adjust to military life and what the real military 
attitude is. This irritates the son and reawakens in him his old 
antagonism. Or the fathers may strive to relive their own youth 
in the identification with the son's military career; thus they are 
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excessively proud of his achievements and attribute undue im- 
portance and glory to every little detail. This narcissistic iden- 
tification with the son may become very unrealistic ; such fathers 
derive gratification from actions for which they themselves 
would have lacked the courage yet they come to believe that they 
would have had the courage to perform as nobly as the son. 
While the mothers who have similar ambitions for military pres- 
tige suppress them with guilt, these fathers fantasy them freely 
and attain vicarious gratification without guilt and thus they are 
boastfully carried away by the identification. 

The father identifies himself not only with the son, but also, 
in some measure, with the Army. Army life, either by direct 
experience or by tradition, is a prerogative of the masculine 
ideal. In a sense, the Army becomes a substitute for his own 
father image. He may thus transfer his own role to the Army. 
His own authority may have failed ; the Army’s cannot or will 
not fail. Even more, he expects the Army to fulfil his expecta- 
tions and to correct his lapses, to bring out those good qualities 
in the son which, until then, had not been manifested to the 
father’s satisfaction. Thus, such a father hopes that through 
the Army life the son will come closer to realizing his ideals. If 
the son achieves this growth through his Army experiences, the 
father is saved from facing his own conflicts with the son, which 
actually may have, or did, interfere with the latter’s personality 
development. But the Army is not a simple educational institu- 
tion. The hazards of Army life, especially in time of war, are 
too many. And the chances are too few that the son, relieved 
from the conflict of the home, will get into a situation which 
offers the best possibilities for his development. It occurs, in- 
finitely more often that the sons of these fathers are unable to 
adapt to the Army. Thus : A young man, talented, but very 
passive and withdrawing, never could live up to the expectations 
of his strong, ambitious and driving father. The father was 
very eager to influence his son to enlist in the Navy in the belief 
that a routine strict but free from the emotional turmoil of the 
home would help him to overcome his passivity. At his urgent 
insistence the son did enlist. But life in the Navy did not help 
him or bring about what the father had hoped for. The son 
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withdrew from the members of his unit and became slow in his 
achievements. Finally he was discharged. After he returned, 
his relationship with his father was burdened with the newly in- 
tensified conflict. His resentment toward his father mounted, 
since his father was responsible for his recent failure. The hos- 
tility and his embarrassment about his failure increased his guilt 
toward and fear of his father. Thus his symptoms — ^the end 
link of the spiral — became worse than ever. He withdrew from 
people and shied away from any effort ; thus in final analysis, he 
demonstrated the failure of his father’s attempts. 

Similar emotional conflicts of varying intensity may confront 
many veterans. One must not forget that the veteran returns 
to his home bearing within himself some degree of bitterness 
against military authority or against all authority. This rebel- 
lious attitude may be superficial or it may be deep. In any event, 
especially in those instances where Army life did not absorb the 
family conflict, the rebelliousness will be very easily displaced to 
the father who, after all, was the first to represent authority in 
the son’s life. Even if the father has not identified himself 
strongly with military authority, the mere fact that he is the 
father will attract the son’s resentment to him. If the father 
really has been, and still is, enthusiastic about the Army and 
boasts of what he thinks it did for his son or even what he thinks 
the son did for the Army and his country, the veteran will be 
repulsed by this attitude. For he will resent his father’s vicari- 
ous gratification in his experiences and prestige and feel with in- 
tense bitterness that his father does not want to and cannot know 
what he ‘‘went through” to acquire them. The son will rarely 
have insight enough to realize that the father’s boisterous vaunt- 
ings have their own specific motivations : they may be expres- 
sions of his sense of relief over the ending of his anxious wait- 
ing ; they are exaggerated by his elation over the success with 
which he had concealed his anxiety. And now when the son is 
safely home, his father continues playing the role that all is well 
and could not have been otherwise — so strong is his satisfaction 
in the son’s survival. 
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Moods not tuned well to each other are very irritating. Other 
members o£ the family, as well as the father, celebrate this con- 
quest over anxiety in an exultant fashion. However, this at- 
mosphere of rejoicing for reasons not clear to the veteran-son 
oppresses and impresses him with the feeling that all along his 
family have failed to comprehend the depth of his suffering and 
that “they don’t understand” the mood of his homecoming. 
This alone may be enough to stir up the old animosities and 
grudges toward the father and thereby give the son the impulse 
to leave home, to establish himself independently of the father 
who appears to him, in the insecurity of his homecoming, over- 
whelming. This problem, this reawakening of the primary 
conflict between son and father, may attain great proportions in 
families entrenched in strong patriarchal traditions and influ- 
ences. The ease with which the irritability between father and 
son, in such families, is appeased or diluted or even disappears 
depends upon circumstances. If the son is returning to a city or 
to a situation which will enable him to soon establish himself 
independently, the initial irritability may disappear quickly. But 
if he is returning to a farm or to a small family business and 
he is compelled to work with the father, the initial conflicts may 
cause severe difficulties in his readjustment. 

We pause here to give an illustration which, though not too 
pertinent, may give an intimation of what may transpire in the 
veteran^s attitude toward his father. A young man of twenty- 
two was severely wounded. He bore no visible scars, but a bul- 
let still remained imbedded in the muscular wall of his heart. 
He had been advised by the Army doctors that he could live long 
if he lived quietly. He returned home to the family farm. Al- 
though his family was informed of his condition, the veteran 
worried. Remembering how the father used to be toward him, 
he felt that he expected more help of him than he should or could 
give. This was not the father’s fault ; he tried to accept the son 
as an invalid but the son, wanting to live up to his old civilian 
standards, could never feel sure whether he was doing too little 
work for his father or too much for his heart. And while he was 
worrying about his health, he felt that his father could not really 
accept his present weakness. 
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The veteran-son, in the mood of his returning, whether he is 
wounded or not, is apt to have conflicts with his father. He has 
gotten away from authority in one form and he does not want 
to meet with it again in another form. For the time being, he 
cannot avoid being rebellious. And if, for some reasons, for 
example, the far-reaching bonds of a patriarchal tradition, he 
cannot escape the father’s authority and he must remain within 
the confines of the family, he may express his hostility freely or 
he may become very much withdrawn or inhibited. In either 
case conflict ensues. The relationship between an authoritative 
father and his son is usually already permeated with friction 
while the son is growing up and trying to establish his adult per- 
sonality. The experiences of everyday life, however, slowly di- 
minish and dissipate the open manifestations of competition , the 
son either leaves home to establish himself separately and inde- 
pendently or, if he remains in the patriarchal situation, he ad- 
justs to his place and accepts it. But after he has been in the 
Army and has known what it is to acquire independence in some 
degree, acceptance of the father’s authority again becomes a dif- 
ferent matter. He may have only been a buck private — but so 
were all the others in his unit; therefore, as long as he himself 
had violated no regulations, he could feel that the “tyranny” of 
authority was not being aimed at him personally. After this rel- 
ative freedom from authority and after the experience of “being 
on his own,” it is not easy to return and resume the old place, 
with its prescribed, defined and limited role. He feels, almost 
consciously, that submitting to this is a degradation and he will 
rebel against surrendering himself by a repetition of the original 
conflict with the father. If he is strong and independent enough, 
he may leave the family unit. However, if he feels that he can- 
not face competition outside the family and that the farm or the 
family business is the best place for him, he may allow himself 
to be swept into regression, for in order not to rebel he must 
become dependent. His personality development is thrown back 
on an old axis and it has to proceed from this point of regres- 
sion. Thus, in many instances, we may observe men who were 
successful in the Army developing chronic neuroses at home. 

Fathers, themselves capable, active and not dependent upon 
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the son, may be very helpful m the readjustment of the veteran. 
They can give real support, financially and emotionally as well. 
It is the father’s task to keep the mother satisfied ; he can free 
his son from the burden of surrendering to a dependent and de- 
manding mother. But real emotional help from the father comes 
largely from another source, from his ability to accept the re- 
turning son as an adult and mature man. For there is always 
the danger that the father may be misled by the son’s immediate 
need to regard him again as merely a boy who, needing his help, 
should not question his authority. 

Indeed the measure of a parent’s personality — father’s and 
mother’s alike — is the capacity to free the son to achieve ma- 
turity and finally to accept him as an adult with his own goals 
and purposes. Many parents cannot permit this gracefully and 
even in normal times there is a fight and a struggle. The war 
has reinforced the parents’ position because the son, after many 
years of independence, needs a new start. However, it is not easy 
to find the middle path between his actual need for help and his 
dependent tendencies. The parents in offering their aid are not 
aware that they may be responding to the son’s regressive need 
with a regressive tendency of their own. The’ son’s economical 
and emotional, perhaps even physical, insecurity reawakens their 
original fatherliness and motherliness. Thus the parents strive 
to achieve security for him often on the primitive level of in- 
dulgent, protective parenthood in relation to a helpless child. 
The veteran senses this and anticipates, apprehensively, a repeti- 
tion of the early relationship. He cannot help but respond neu- 
rotically to the situation. For, although It is true that under 
the stress of his immediate, urgent distress, he has regressed in 
some ways, still he is an adult, a man who has seen much, suf- 
fered much and experienced more than the previous generations 
of men. It would be too disappointing for him to feel that his 
parents can mitigate his distress only by regarding him as a child 
once more. Hence his never verbalized request to his parents is 
that they, especially his father, should recognize the opposing 
tendencies in his situation — his actual but transient dependence 
and his striving need for reestablishing his independence. Only 
if the father can respond to this, will the son be able to accept 
his help without being harmed by it. 
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We may assume that there is always a residue of the original 
conflict between fathers and sons. Whenever the external situ- 
ation permits the repetition of this conflict, the interpersonal re- 
lationships will be disturbed. The ensuing hostility and tension 
will be even greater if the veteran is married and has a family 
of his own. The dependent relationship to his father is then, of 
course, harder to take and here we may point out that the con- 
flict between father and son may be very greatly aggravated by 
the son’s wife. The young wife needs her husband’s prestige for 
,her own emotional balance and is extremely sensitive to any- 
thing and everybody who seems to question his importance. 
Thus she will insist that her husband assert himself and share 
her resentment. So even when the son, knowing his father and 
liking him, does not feel hurt by his attitude (or if hurt can 
easily forgive him) he cannot allow himself to do so since his 
resentment is constantly stirred up by his wife. The veteran has 
to be a mature person and certain in his love to be able to with- 
stand the pressure of his wife’s demands. If he is discerning, 
he realizes that his wife’s criticism of her in-laws Implies a criti- 
cism of him since he could not become more independent of his 
parents. But more about this in our discussion of the veteran 
and his wife. 

The conflicts between a superior father and his veteran-son 
have, of course, manifold manifestations. We have stressed 
mainly the inhibiting effect of the father’s position of authority 
upon the personality development of the returning son. The 
most important motivation of this inhibition is the hostility 
which the son feels for the father and which he has to suppress 
if they are to continue living together. Often, in spite of best 
intentions, the hostility breaks through the bounds of this sup- 
pression and makes living together impossible. Father as well 
as son may feel relieved if the external situation permits them 
to separate and find their own ways. 

Obviously, not all veterans come back to strong and domi- 
neering fathers. Many return to the family to meet -with a 
father who is anxious for and dependent upon the help of his 
children, including that of the veteraff. 
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The father’s relationship to the son, as may be recalled, cul- 
minates in the identification of their ego-ideals. No wonder that 
fathers derive great satisfaction from the success of their sons. 
Yet, their satisfaction remains undisturbed only so long as the 
father feels that he himself succeeded in his own ambitions and 
measured up well to the expectations of his son. If he is, or he 
feels, an unsuccessful man, his response to the achievements of 
his son becomes confiictful. Therein lies the difference between 
the father’s and mother’s attitude in relationship to the son who 
fulfils their own frustrated hopes. The mother can enjoy her 
son’s success as her own without conflict; if she has a normal 
motherly attitude toward him she does not feel competitive with 
him; she is not envious of him and therefore she can become de- 
pendent upon him. The father, however, may feel embarrassed 
when he compares his achievements with the success of his son. 
His self-reproach and guilt over his failure may become con- 
scious and his inferiority feeling humiliating. If he becomes 
financially dependent upon the son he cannot take from him 
easily. His demands become modified by his sense of failure. 
Often he may irritate his son with his modesty and refusal 
rather than with the exaggeration of his demands, as dependent 
mothers often do. In such situations, while the veteran is bur- 
dened with responsibility, he profits emotionally since his tasks 
may give him assurance of his abilities which, when accepted 
and unchallenged, offer him freedom to grow. 

Yet there looms another conflict. The failure of the father 
may be a real disappointment for the son. It represents to him 
the degradation of his ego-ideal which may fill him with concern 
not only for the father but also for himself. The relationship 
between this father and son will illustrate the point : The father, 
in this case, was a successful business man; he was stern, just, 
ambitious and exacting in his demands upon his only son. The 
son lived in an awe of his father. His reverence toward him 
and his fear of him were not without neurotic effects. He was 
always anxious to please his father. He made quick progress in 
college and in business ; he proved all the time to his father and 
to himself that he was capable of fulfilling the father’s expecta- 
tions. It was planned that he would expand the business which 
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Lhc father began, thus satisfying a common ambition. Then the 
crash and the depression came. They could not rescue more 
than an annuity which provided financial security for the father, 
while the son had to prove his abilities in business independently. 
The son’s career developed satisfactorily. He was in his early 
thirties when he was inducted into the Army. He returned three 
years later During this time the father lived in his fantasy as 
the powerful and strong person. And his image of him was not 
corrected in spite of letters which indicated that the father's 
arteriosclerosis had begun to show its effects, in that his be- 
havior was peculiarly rigid , at times he withdrew from conver- 
sations and at other times he repeated endlessly details of the 
glamorized past. This was bad news which worried the soldier 
for a moment, but the image of the failing old man did not be- 
come a reality ’for him until he returned home. And then he 
could hardly adjust to it. The veteran did not live with his 
father but felt obliged to visit him regularly, hoping to find him 
as he used to be. Each time he felt frustrated in his futile de- 
sire and he became more and more irritated by his father's con- 
dition. He felt that it was his duty to succeed fast, now more 
than ever in order to give his father the satisfaction for which 
he was waiting as the ultimate fulfilment of his life. The more 
the veteran tried to fulfil his father’s ideals the greater was his 
frustration when he saw him defeated and weak. He was eager 
to give his father time and attention, even love, but he felt frozen 
when he saw him old and feeble and unresponsive. This stirred 
up anxiety. He felt unknown and unexplainable fears. This 
was not the old fear of the punishing father, but the fear of his 
own hostility toward the man who was no longer an ideal. 
Identification with him did not mean success but foreshadowed 
death. He felt helpless not only in his effort of helping his 
father but also in his effort to conquer his hostility and guilt. 
Everybody has wished sometime to defeat his father, yet when 
this really occurs, the wish- fulfilment itself, like in a Greek trag- 
edy, becomes the punishment. 

The dependence of the father upon the son, whether it is only 
emotional or also financial, always mobilizes similar emotions 
which forced this veteran to try to avoid his father and escape 
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the conflict. Most of the veterans, even if not as articulate about 
the conflict as this man was, will be able to verbalize their irrita- 
bility toward their fathers; and they often will feel justified in 
avoiding their obligations. In our society man has less justifica- 
tion for dependence than woman. Sons will much more easily 
take the responsibility for a dependent mother than for the 
father. This can be explained on the basis of the original emo- 
tions toward the parents. If the mother, who once satisfied her 
son's dependent needs, is weak and helpless, the son has an emo- 
tional understanding of her needs and a readiness to take over 
the role of the father toward her. Toward his father, who was 
the image of strength, he cannot feel the same way. He has to 
surmount this new aspect of identification which activates the 
fear of failure and of old age, and only after he conquers this 
fear will he possess the maturity to assume the role of a father 
toward his father. 


It is impossible to delineate all the variations in the father's 
relationship to the soldier-son and the reactions of the son to 
him. One aspect of it, however, has to be mentioned: The 
father's emotional situation as it changed in connection with 
war-time economy and as it may be affected by the post-war 
conditions. Although we just devoted some thoughts to the de- 
pendent father there were relatively few of them during the war. 
Fathers worked harder than ever. The unprecedented produc- 
tion was mobilized, organized and toiled by them. On every 
level of the population, fathers gained security, importance and 
prestige. The harm of the economic depression seemed undone ; 
fathers could fulfil their own ambitions during the war. 

While building all this wealth for destruction he, the father, 
thought of him, his son. He planned for him and worked for 
him ; he made weapons for him to be protected and to be victori- 
ous, to come home. He created, or wanted to create, security in 
which he could participate after he returned to safety. He was 
aware all the time of his protecting and powerful love for him — 
of his own will to live. 
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How many fathers are there, however, whose position per- 
mits them to encompass their sons in their productive security ? 
Who can be safe and let the son be secure in participating in 
their own achievement? How many more are those fathers 
whose security and prestige diminished immediately in the eco- 
nomic insecurity of the post-war period? These fathers, too, 
are aware of the identification between themselves and their sons 
but they may be afraid of this, anticipating that under the eco- 
nomic stress fathers and sons may look upon each other again as 
competitors- 

For this is the difference between fathers and mothers 
Mothers, having finished their usefulness for their children, may 
withdraw. The father’s life, however, was not centered around 
his children but around his productivity. Whether it was tilling 
the soil, or running a factory, or painting pictures, it is not over 
when the children are grown-up. His work, his productivity, 
has to be continued for the sake of security and for the sake of 
achievement. At the soldier’s return both — father and son — 
reach a crossroad. Whether they walk together or oppose each 
other will depend upon how they meet each other at this new 
beginning. 



Chapter 10 

SIBLINGS AND THE VETERANS 

We return once again to the trauma of separation and to the 
fact that whatever this trauma meant for the emotional balance 
of the family, the members of the family soon resume and con- 
tinue ‘‘life as usual.” This is especially true of the siblings of 
the soldier. The relationship between siblings depends on many 
factors. In a large family the soldier’s relation will be different 
toward each of his siblings and each of them will respond to his 
absence in his own way. It would be impossible to undertake a 
description of all variations, but it may be emphasized anew that, 
except under extraordinary circumstances, the siblings adapt to 
the separation much more readily than do the parents and wives. 

In our discussion of the adolescent’s development in war-time 
we will indicate the reactions and attitudes of younger brothers 
and sisters to the fact that one or several members of the family 
are in the Services. Boys and girls usually derive prestige from 
this circumstance and compete with their friends with this added 
self-importance. Boys usually try to identify with the brother 
who may become a hero. Both boys and girls may respond in 
their emotional development to their parents’ attitude to the son 
in the Army. The parents may be deeply affected and with- 
drawn from the other children ; or the children may be disturbed 
by the changes in the home situation caused by war-time condi- 
tions. Altogether the development of the adolescent is acceler- 
ated. The result of this is that, much sooner than otherwise 
would have followed, the real emotional contact with the brother 
in the Service loosens. Boys, while they live fearfully or cour- 
ageously in expectation that soon their own time will come, rush 
into many activities, leaving little time and thought for the 
brother. Likewise the girls become engrossed in their everyday 
activities and they may feel guilty when they suddenly realize 
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that they hardly find time to write a letter to the soldier-brother. 
Their interests are taken up so strongly by their “date tonight/^ 
by “the movie that must be seen/’ and by the work which has to 
be done. The soldier usually responds to this, especially while 
overseas, with a good-natured, almost fatherly attitude. He has 
so great a need to love and to feel mature while he is actually 
dependent and miserable, that he shows much understanding to- 
ward the younger ones. Even if he envies them, his envy is not 
hostile from the distance, except if the relationship was alto- 
gether too pathological. As long as the competition does not be- 
come real and too near, the envy, especially toward the younger 
members of the family, is good-hearted and humorous. The 
soldier loves the siblings who enjoy what he misses in the hope 
that he will enjoy the same too, sometime in the future. 

The older siblings usually have already established their own 
family, their work, when the younger ones are at military age. 
The relationship of the soldier to them is already distant unless 
it be that the older sister represents a substitute for the mother 
and the older brother a substitute for the father. The older 
brothers and sisters will take the soldiering of the younger 
brother in their stride; they have sympathy and they write 
letters, but altogether it affects only a small part of their own 
emotional life which already has its core in their own families. 
Although an older sister may feel very motherly toward the 
brother, her feelings toward him recede into the background if, 
for example, her husband, too, is going into the Service and/or 
if she has her own children to take care of. Unless the soldier- 
brother’s personality is altogether pathologic, he will not expect 
it nor wish it otherwise. Normally, he has a helpful sympathetic 
attitude toward the older sister ; he is glad to be able to feel ma- 
ture toward her and to feel love. This is not quite the same to- 
ward the older brothers. If the older brother can remain civil- 
ian, the soldier’s envy is understandable and often obvious. 
Older brothers sense this too well and usually they try to allevi- 
ate the envy by being especially attentive to the soldier. How- 
ever, if they feel frustrated in these efforts, they may withdraw 
with anger and hostility, which forecasts the shadow of the 
troubles between brothers after the war. 
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Soldiers cannot usually take in their stride the marriage of a 
sibling during their absence and especially while they are over- 
seas. Often soldiers pleaded in their letters with all sorts of 
rationalizations to keep the sister from marrying or responded 
cynically and with bitterness to the marriage of a brother. 
Under such circumstances the soldier does not form any emo- 
tional attachments to the new member of the family. Photo- 
graphs and letters do not override his emotional reluctance and 
thus he may continue to be hostile and distant even after he re- 
turns. The motivations of this attitude are evident. If his sister 
marries, he can envy the new brother-in-law but he cannot accept 
him ; he feels he is the loser. The marriage of a brother who is 
allowed to love and live his own life while the soldier is in danger 
demonstrates too painfully his deprivations. If the soldier was 
married before his siblings married, his reaction may not be so 
strong. However, they are basically the same ; his unrelenting- 
ness is a result of his own situation and therefore, the greater 
his deprivations, the less is his acceptance of the marriage. On 
the other hand, if the soldier is unmarried, the marriage of a 
sibling stimulates in him the desire for marriage and thus, with 
this added pressure, he may rush into a marriage without too 
much consideration for the future. 

young people change more quickly and more visibly than 
adults. Many children became adolescents, and adolescents be- 
came adults during the absence of the soldier-brother. At his 
return the differences will be surprising for both — for the sol- 
dier as well as his younger but now grown, or almost grown, 
siblings. He will regret that they grew up without contact and 
exchange with him and his siblings will not quite, nor immedi- 
ately, understand why he does not appear so grown, so ^'adult'^ 
to them as he did before he went away to war. As long as he 
wears his uniform, the prestige of his age and status will be 
easily maintained. However, after he is in his civilian clothes 
and he is one of them, his position toward his siblings and theirs 
toward him change. They will all be a^are of this and they will 
handle each other cagily. 
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If the younger ones have a feeling for the mood of the sol- 
dier and if they, in their own adolescent insecurity, sense his 
insecurity, they may shyly go out of his way; for they may 
suddenly feel as if they were guilty for having grown-up, thus 
jeopardizing his position. If they are less sensitive, they may 
boisterously demonstrate their newly won, and probably only 
temporary, superiority ; or they may withdraw from the veteran 
since they may resent that he is unable to enter their life and 
participate emotionally in it. 

Not only the younger siblings of the veteran, but also the 
older ones may feel helpless toward the unresolved tension which 
exists between them. Prepared for the ‘^estrangement” between 
soldiers and civilians, they may try to explain it away as a pecu- 
liarity of the veteran. Only rarely do they really understand 
that the estrangement is a result of a mutual change which de- 
veloped when they all, soldiers as well as the civilian siblings, 
lived fully their own separate lives. The siblings, however, may 
feel guilty for having been able to lead a more comfortable and a 
more personally gainful life. The depressive mood of the sol- 
dier increases their guilt. They try to suppress this feeling and 
defend themselves against it by recalling how much they did for 
the soldier ; they also try to reassure themselves that they want 
to do as much or even more for him now that he is a veteran. 
This is not easy. It can no longer be done by letters and parcels. 
The brother is present and demanding, sometimes without words 
and som*etimes quite articulately. He may be self-conscious or 
overbearing ; he may be exaggeratedly self-confident or he may 
be shy ; he may show his superiority to his siblings in a punitive 
manner or he may be sullen and may thwart their efforts at emo- 
tional rapprochement. The emotional contact is usually estab- 
lished with the old genuineness only after the conflicts have been 
brought out in the open and the new grievances aired together 
with the old ones, for there is always a remnant, ready for out- 
burst, of the old grudge, envy and competition which are al- 
ways at the origin of the relationship between siblings.^ 

Love, as we have shown, grows out of dependent needs. Sib- 

^ David M. Levy : Sibling Rivalry, Research Monographs, No. 2, Ameri- 
can Orthopsychiatric Association, New York, 1937, 
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lings, especially those close in age to each other, cannot expect 
gratification of their dependent needs from each other. Depend- 
ing equally upon the mother for her attention, for food, care and 
love, they are actually, at the beginning, competitors with each 
other. Thus self-assertion is usually the first manifestation of 
the relationship between siblings. From this, through the process 
of identification in a great variety of situations, the siblings 
learned to appreciate each other, even to depend upon each other. 
This dependence, however, normally is not the same 'as the bio- 
logical instinctive need with which the child turns to the mother. 
Such biological dependence may be transferred to a sibling if the 
age difference is great enough, if the mother is not present, or 
if the sibling is too passive and too much in need. These are 
specific situations. Normally, siblings become dependent upon 
each other through mutual obligation which is the result of iden- 
tification between growing personalities. Siblings share with 
each other their family traditions. They transfer their ideals 
and loyalties from the small unit of the family to the community 
and participate in each other’s personal ambitions and cultural 
goals. Thus love between siblings, if normal, becomes subli- 
mated as in friendship ; it is a multiferous relationship among 
equals ; it functions well only if there is a mutual exchange, an 
unconscious give and take between the partners. 

As long as the soldier was away from home and idealized by 
the greatness of his task, he was in a good position in this ever- 
measured give and take. Even though he was needy In some 
way, his achievement and his giving were established. He was 
giving his utmost to the common ideal, to the country and its 
flag. However, after he comes back, an emotional situation de- 
velops between him and his siblings which one can describe, for 
the sake of convenience and also for its truthfulness, as a case 
of "'have and have-not psychology.” The siblings at home are 
the "haves”; the veterans are the "have nots.” Even if this 
is only a transient situation, it reawakens the original envy; 
psychodynamically speaking, it activates a regression. The vet- 
eran may try to reason with himself, he may try to suppress his 
feelings ; however, his emotional responses become only more in- 
volved, and the interaction between the "haves” and "have nots” 
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more complex, for those who were at home cannot give until 
he is able to take. The frustration and helplessness evoke in 
them guilt toward him and fear of him. Thus the same emo- 
tional conflict may repeat itself between the sibling and the vet- 
eran — ^now adults — which they acted out innumerable times with 
each other in their common struggle for adulthood. 

It is not difiicult to translate the emotional conflicts existing 
between siblings, conflicts which individually may be repeated 
within each family, into the language of the motivations at work 
in all aspects of social and economic life. The soldier’s envy of 
the people at the home-front was often voiced, and the civilians’ 
guilt and fear of the soldier were often used as an argument. 
Whatever the social and economic consequences of these emo- 
tions may be, whatever their justification in the past or their 
weight for the future, are not our problems here. Our task is 
to observe and interpret the changes in the emotional reactions 
between soldiers and civilians and thus we shall record one more 
of its aspects as it seemed to develop at the close of the war. We 
refer here to the differences in the emotional and sociological 
significance between the veteran as an individual and the veter- 
ans as a group. For only the former, the single veteran, is ex- 
posed to the emotional situation of the ‘'have not.” The latter, 
the veteran as a group, is a power. While still in the Army and 
not knowing how this power will be made effective, the soldier 
learned, unconsciously, the significance of the emotions which 
move the group. Thus while the soldiers were aware of their 
envy of the civilians and anger toward them (for example, 
during strikes), actually they would not have wanted to change 
places with those workers, at least not wholeheartedly. Pro- 
tected and emotionally reinforced by the group spirit of the 
Army, they may have known that their position was the more 
favorable one. The soldier was a “have not” who earned his 
rights ; and he would rather be one of them than one of those 
whom he and his comrades envied and hated. The civilian men 
are very much aware of this. They fear the veteran not only 
as a competitor for jobs or for political power; they fear 
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him — often with an unconscious, repressed anxiety — because 
they envy the prestige that the soldier has earned and even more, 
they envy him because he was not afraid, because he could do 
what they were unable or afraid of doing. 

As long as the war was still in its hard fighting phases, men 
at home, whether deferred for essential work or because of dis- 
ability, were too acutely and keenly aware of the fact that they 
were safe, at least safer, and that they had the easier job. They 
respected the soldier enough to admire him rather than envy him. 
When the fighting was about to be over in the European theater 
of war and the victory won and plans were being made for the 
return of the soldiers in great numbers, the civilians* fear and 
envy of the soldier became obvious. The admiration of the ac- 
cepted heroes of the war, of the aces, crowded the dreams not 
only of the adolescents ; even more did the men dream about the 
foot-soldier who earned his discharge button. The discharge 
button became the emblem of virility, and the discharge button 
of the first World War reappeared in many elderly gentlemen's 
buttonholes. The glory of military life is revitalized after the 
danger is over ; and those who were not in it envy those who can 
draw on this prestige. The civilian, thus, is afraid of the sol- 
dier not only because he feels guilty toward him but also because 
he admires him. 

It will be a matter of individual difference in what way these 
two elements are mixed in the civilian's attitude toward the 
soldier. It will also be a measure of the emotional maturity of 
every individual veteran, his ability to sail straight between the 
Scylla of the alluring imagination of power, prestige and viril- 
ity, and the Charybdis of emotional poverty caused by insecurity 
and inferiority feelings. 



Chapter 11 

SOLDIERS AND WIVES 

DURING SEPARATION^ 

Of all the interpersonal relationships which the soldier leaves 
behind and to which he anxiously wants to return, the most im- 
portant is that to his wife or to the woman he hopes to marry. 
Important as are the changes in his personality for his mother 
and for other members of his family, still more important are 
they to his wife. Nobody can be more affected by his fate than 
the woman who is, or may be, his partner for life. Thus^ we 
will devote a large part of our discussion to the emotional atti- 
tude of women, to the contemporaries, married or unmarried, of 
the soldier during war-time. 

December 7, 1941 ; it seems so far away now ! However, we 
still can recall that Sunday afternoon when war became inevi- 
table. Many women reacted to the news instantly with an acute 
anxiety. To them it was immediately clear that the attack meant 
war and war meant separation from the husband, lover or fiance ; 
not only separation but a waiting filled with anxiety, worry, fear, 
uncertainty and doubt. 

I would like to dwell on one instance at some length — that of 
a woman whose response was so acute in the early days of the 
war and whose adaptation to the changes brought about by war 
is more or less representative of that of the majority of married 
women of middle-class society. With the news of the attack, 
she immediately assumed — and had reason to do so — ^that her 
husband would enlist and be called and that he would be in serv- 
ice as an officer. She felt at the time, for sundry reasons, that 
he would not be in danger ; still her instant response was anxiety. 
That night, the night of Pearl Harbor, she dreamed that she, 

1 Women in Wartime, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, 1943. 
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her child and her husband were playing with friends at a peace- 
ful picnic. Y^'et in the second part of the dream she felt : “I was 
mothering my younger brother as well as my daughter with the 
feeling that I was warding off evil, the malignant thing.” As 
if the struggle with the “malignant thing” was unfinished and 
its outcome in suspense, she awakened from the dream feeling 
sick. The colitis, nausea and ill feeling which she experienced 
were almost enough to keep her in bed, thus to avoid responsi- 
bility. But not quite; she got up and went about her duties, 
struggling with a sense of fatigue — as if not ready to face what 
was awaiting her It was as if she were pleading with destiny 
to let the world be as peaceful as on a picnic and to let herself 
be with no other duty than her motherliness. This motherliness 
should W'ard off the evil which was to come. The concern for 
her husband did not appear in the dream, it was part of the 
“malignant thing” which should be warded off without being 
even expressed The repression of the anxiety, the internal 
struggle, precipitated the acute psychosomatic reactions. 

In the next few days, she, too, had to admit and accept the 
reality of the war. She could not ward it off any longer. 
Her anxiety was accentuated . she felt helpless and very depend- 
ent. She dreamed, now, that she was sitting at a table with an 
older brother of her husband and serving supper for little chil- 
dren — ^and she had several in the dream. In this dream, as we 
see, she has accepted the fact, or tried to acce|)t it, that her hus- 
band was away. But there is a substitute for him — one of his 
older brothers. Thus she is able to fulfil her motherly role 
calmly ; her own dependence is being satisfied too. 

But this was “just a dream,” a wish which did not alter 
the fact that her security was being threatened. She was very 
anxious about this and rebelled against the war. She protested 
with vehemence and bitterness : “I don’t feel that liberty is worth 
any sacrifice. My security is threatened. I cannot give up my 
way of life. I want the world to avoid fighting.” And added : 
“I don’t like to be left behind in a woman’s world.” 

This woman expressed several, almost all the emotional rea- 
sons for woman’s rebellion against the war, in which she loses 
importance and has to take a second place. She would be left 
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behind ; she would have to wait ; her sexuality, as well as her de- 
pendent needs, would be frustrated. The more she realized this, 
the more urgently she felt the need to be dependent on her hus- 
band, to cling to him. And at this point she added : don’t 

have any fight in me at all,” and this defeatist statement was 
followed immediately by, “I am sure that I don’t have gall blad- 
der trouble. I am just anxious.” 

It must be stressed that this was not a passive woman, func- 
tioning solely within the circle of her immediate family ; in ad- 
dition to the responsibilities evolving from marriage, she was 
carrying on a professional career. Ordinarily she was not an 
unusually anxious person. Yet the beginning of the war acti- 
vated her self-defense and anxiety and this had an important 
function : it prepared her well for what was to come. After her 
husband’s enlistment, she established her household near the 
camp where he was in training. During this time, her marriage 
was happier, more fulfilled than ever before. It was not merely 
the uniform and the threatening separation that made him dearer 
to her ; even more it was his ability to stand up well under the 
strain of the training and under the demands of Army life which 
increased her admiration for him. He was demonstrating that 
he was a stronger man than she had ever seen him to be. This 
period of renewed love helped her during the period of his 
overseas duty. 

This is one example of many. Women responded with an 
anxiety which was individually diiferent in degree and in expres- 
sion. In its motivations, this anxiety was different from the emo- 
tional response of mothers to the separation from their son. The 
wife’s anxiety, in this acute phase, was not motivated by a fear 
for the husband who will be in danger ; it was related to her self, 
which was endangered by the separation. Many women re- 
sponded with asthma, with thyrotoxicosis, merely to the fear of 
separation which they slowly mastered — like the women we have 
discussed — ^by the time the separation occurred. Actually, this 
anxiety for one’s self is the reactivation of dependent needs, the 
universal reaction to separation, and is in keeping with woman’s 
normal relationship to man. 

Naturally not all women responded to the onset of the war in 
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this way. A young divorcee’s first reaction was a sort of grandi- 
ose mourning. In spite of her political awareness, her under- 
standing of the issues seemed to recede the moment war became 
a reality. She did not need to worry about any one individual 
closely related to her, but her personality make-up was such that 
she felt interested in all the young men and wanted to be loved 
by all Thus she felt herself to be the loser. Her response was 
not an increased dependence upon one man but the realization of 
the loss of many men. So she could not see anything in the war 
but a mass incarnation of young men being burned to death on 
the altar of power politics. She did not feel anxiety and in- 
creased dependence, but mourning and pity It is interesting 
and even pertinent in this connection to note that this narcissistic 
woman hated uniforms so much ; although she herself could have 
enlisted in the Auxiliary Services, and she even pondeied about 
it, she never could bring herself to it ; nor was she interested in 
men in uniform. The uniform for her meant mainly the mani- 
festation of an hierarchy, an existing power greater than any 
individual power could be; she was afraid of it. The men in 
uniform “would not belong to her” but to the Army; and she 
herself, wearing a uniform, would not belong to herself. Some- 
thing and somebody would have power over her ; she was afraid 
of this and avoided it. 

Just the opposite of this attitude is the reaction of another 
type of narcissistic woman; of those whose personality is mas- 
culine and whose competition with the man is always present 
or very easily activated. There were many women who envied 
their husbands’ masculine prerogative of going to war; there 
were many who were very angry with themselves when they 
realized their dependent needs. One woman, for example, while 
waiting for the enlistment procedure of her husband took a civil- 
ian flying course which, so she fantasied, would enable her to 
ferry planes across the oceans, thus giving her a more impor- 
tant job in the war than her husband might have. Demanding 
the attention of the family with her sensational plans, she sup- 
pressed and at the same time she also satisfied her obvious de- 
pendent needs — ^her fear of being left alone. 

The universal response to separation is anxiety, and with it 
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comes a regressive emotional state which is expressed mainly by 
the manifestations of dependence. In women the mood created 
by dependence is very closely connected with the manifestations 
of motherliness. The mother’s tenderness toward her child is the 
repetition of her own dependence on her mother during child- 
hood. If she received tenderness she can give it. If she feels in 
need of tenderness and has the confidence that she will receive it, 
she can easily feel tender and motherly toward the man upon 
whom she is dependent. This is the psychodynamic explanation 
of the phenomenon that the wife in her anxious, dependent mood 
usually acts with motherly tenderness toward her husband. This 
is what usually happens if the marriage has any reliable emo- 
tional content. The husband who is threatened by the necessity 
of going into the Service is afraid ; he does not know how he w*Il 
^"take it.” He can hardly express and he can hardly let himself 
know of this doubt about himself. However, he is all the more 
aware of this threat to his ego since he does know that in the 
Army his virility will be exposed to scrutiny. In the emotional 
situation of the impending separation, while both husband and 
wife lean on each other, the woman has the easier task ; nobody 
will force her to live an Army life and nobody will criticize her 
if she is dependent and in need of love. In this security if she 
has any adult motherliness in her personality, her dependent atti- 
tude will change to a tender, motherly attitude toward her hus- 
band. A woman, married for twelve years when the military 
duty of her husband came up, told me, 'T never loved him so 
much as I did when I saw him scared and worried.” This 
woman idealized her husband as a man without fear and always 
masculine. Suddenly the mask fell ; she saw the man who needed 
her to undo his fear. She loved him for this but with another 
love. Her tenderness grew with his needs for her. She had two 
children who also needed her and this helped her to overcome 
her own fear and dependence. He, reassured in his own impor- 
tance and virility through her understanding, did not need to be 
weak any longer. Thus her appreciation of him awakened his 
desire to be strong again for her. This is the way in which the 
emotional needs of the partners maintain the equilibrium within 
marriage. Such responsiveness to each other’s emotional needs 
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aifords a harmonious interpersonal relationship; it also stimu- 
lates the personal growth in husband and wife. 

In another marriage, the emotional situation was more com- 
plex. In everyday life the wife was a fearful, anxious neurotic 
person. The husband was a tall, dark man who, for his looks, 
was often taken for a gangster. She knew, and he too was 
aware that of the two of them, she was the more ambitious 
person ; he was aware of his weakness as compared with the 
strength of other men. After he was drafted, he told her he did 
not believe that he wanted to become a good soldier. She ex- 
plained to him the advantages of being one. After he' was in- 
ducted, he telephoned every evening and, with each call, told her 
that he was coming home A.W.O.L. His wife reassured him, 
giving him understanding love and at the same time insisting 
firmly that he hold out and make a good showing ; she actually 
handled him as if she were a good mother. He finished his basic 
training successfully. Ilis wife then followed him and took a 
job in the town near his camp. This was the happiest period of 
their marriage. After he left for the Pacific assigned to boat 
duty, she returned to Chicago. The emotional conflict which she 
developed later will interest us in another context. At the mo- 
ment it is important to recognize that this woman, besides her 
chronic dependence, had a strong motherly attitude toward her 
husband which worked for the advantage of both. The war 
made it possible for her to express it more richly and for him 
to accept it graciously. 

There are, of course, women whose personalities do not per- 
mit an intensification of their motherliness when their own de- 
pendent needs are acutely activated. Their own insecurity is so 
deep that the threat of separation leaves them with an anxiety 
hard to repair. For example, the woman of whom we now speak 
was very much aware of the state of the war and, on the basis 
of sincere convictions, not only believed that democracy was 
worth fighting for but also wanted her husband to do his share 
in the fight. Still she was quite tense while her husband’s enlist- 
ment in the Navy was being processed, and after he was com- 
missioned and left, she said with bitterness, *T hate the Navy; 
the Navy swallowed him.^’ Although she realized that she her- 
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self wished what had occurred, the feeling that her husband’s 
allegiance now belonged to the Navy and only secondarily to her, 
left her with a sense of frustration. She felt as though she were 
looking for her husband, seeking him out from among thous- 
ands of men in order to tell him a trivial matter to keep up the 
contact with him. In this case, again, the husband’s attitude, his 
apparent maturity, his ability to do his duty and still have enough 
love and consideration for his wife, helped her. She admired 
him for his attitude , her love for him increased and so eventu- 
ally also her enthusiasm for the Navy with which her husband 
was identified. 


Separation threatens the continuity of the relationship. Al- 
though the wife may respond in the beginning with anxiety and 
regression, restitution will follow soon if she has the capacity 
for love and for motherliness. Motherliness in this sense in- 
cludes not only a tender, protective attitude toward the husband 
but also the emotional aptitude for waiting. Waiting in its 
psychodynamic sense is a capacity for integrating the psychic 
household for the achievement of postponed gratification in spite 
of the frustration of immediate needs. Every woman whose 
husband was about to enter the Army had to prepare herself to 
practice this virtue of waiting. It is natural, however, that even 
those women who are capable of such love tried to postpone the 
separation for their own as well as for their husband’s sake as 
long as it was possible. Many women gave up their usual house- 
holds and comfort and followed their husbands to Army camps. 
In spite of the inconveniences of their everyday life, they often 
describe this period as one of the happiest during their marriage. 
Husband and wife, both freed from their usual environment* 
concentrate emotionally upon each other; their love for each 
other is enhanced by the fear of loss, by the shortness of the time 
and by the realization that their fate is not in their own hands. 
The orders may come at any time and if they come they both 
will suffer from the separation. Under such emotions the ap- 
preciation for each other grows. War-time separation neces- 
sarily brings the thought of possible death, too, into the con- 
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sciousness Thus every aspect of the relationship takes on a 
deeper meaning and importance. 

Fear of the unknown and unfathomable permits the husband 
to express and to impose demands which he would not indulge 
in normal times, and the wife tries to gratify them so that she 
will not be left behind to wait with a sense of guilt and self- 
reproach. In many ways the days of the ^'last furlough’’ are 
lived as a sort of ritual. As in the case of serious illness the 
family does the best they can in order to avoid guilty feelings 
should death occur, so the wife, even more than other members 
of the family, lavishes conspicuously all the signs of love and 
appreciation upon the husband before separation. This often 
serves the purpose of protecting her from the ghost of a haunt- 
ing conscience. Lonesomeness one can bear , but guilt feelings, 
especially while the husband may be in danger, cannot be en- 
dured without anxiety. Thus, the giving attitude of the wife 
often becomes an overdraft on her resources of real love 
Having suppressed her need for attention, she becomes tense, 
and begins to envy her husband who receives so many expres- 
sions of love not only from her but also from his friends and 
from his family. It has been observed in many instances that, 
though the wife felt and knew no limits to her love for her hus- 
band, she resented the attentions he received from others, and 
expressed her feelings in angry, hostile scenes. This jealousy, 
however, was not the expression of a desire to zealously guard 
their privacy against intrusion by others ; it was the expression 
of her envy of her husband. She felt that she, too, needed the 
attention of her family and of her friends to enrich herself in 
order to be able to continue loving him. This occurs often even 
with women whose capacity for love is not neurotically dam- 
aged. They, too, are hurt and complain that they and their 
achievements are taken too much for granted ; they are afraid 
that while their family does not show any overt appreciation, the 
husband will also forget how much strain and concentration will 
be needed in taking care of his home and children and in waiting 
for his return. This fear is necessarily much more painful and 
acute in women who are unsure of their own love and therefore 
need steady reassurances of the husband’s love. 
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The men, before leaving for the Army or for overseas, do 
not behave toward their family in their usual way. In this ex- 
ceptional situation the husband is so concerned with himself that 
he does not even notice that he is getting all the attention ; he 
is not aware that his wife begins to feel neglected, forgotten 
and becomes jealous. A veteran told me of the “shock” he ex- 
perienced with the first letter from his wife at the port of em- 
barkation. He had lived for ten days a completely self-centered 
life within his family; he had felt secure and satisfied; he had 
felt no doubts about his love, about his marriage. This first let- 
ter began, “Perhaps you never did love me,” and he was awak- 
ened to the fact that, even though he was going to war, even 
though he was feeling a greater need for love than before, 
his wife demanded reassurance of his love. The husband now, 
sure of his own love, could understand his wife’s needs much 
less than he did before. Only much later did he recognize that 
her questioning his love, her doubts about his love expressed 
her insecurity and uncertainty about her own love. 

This clamoring for reassurances about the husband’s love, 
this anxious dependence of the wife, is motivated by the same 
personality disturbance which we described in connection with 
the overprotective and the possessive mother’s reactions to sepa- 
ration from the son. Here, as there, the desire for continuous 
contact is intensified by a fear that one will be unable to restore 
the relationship if once interrupted; that deprived of the imme- 
diate, physical presence of the love object, love itself will vanish. 
These women sense that their love will fade away if it is not 
nourished by continuous gratification and by the opportunity to 
make daily restitution. For them separation is more than physi- 
cal and geographical distance ; it means the loss of a part of one’s 
self. No wonder the exaggerated and neurotic reaction to the 
threat of separation ! 

A young wife of a soldier who had been married three years 
responded to the impending separation with an acute panic. 
Consciously, her concerns were related to her husband ; she felt 
that she could not bear the idea of his leaving since he needed 
protection — as a baby would need a mother. But this feeling 
alone could not explain the panic which rendered her so helpless 
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or the immediacy with which she submitted and surrendered 
herself to the panic. Soon it became clear that she was obsessed 
by the idea that her husband had no existence outside of the one 
with her. She felt that he would be harmed, annihilated, if her 
love could not nourish his existence. And without his physical 
presence she, too, would be annihilated. So great a role did iden- 
tification with him play in her love for him ! Thus separation 
for her meant destruction not only to her love and marriage, but 
also to the very physical existence of both persons involved. 
This highly pathologic case demonstrates an emotional mecha- 
nism which is operative universally, of course, with various de- 
grees of intensity : the diminishing love activates the destructive 
tendencies and therefore, depending upon the specific responses 
to one's destructiveness, the diminishing love is accompanied by 
guilt and/or anxiety. Thus separation becomes traumatic for 
those women who cannot continue loving without immediate 
restitution of their love in and by continuous contact with the 
love object. 

In contrast, there were many marriages in which war-time 
separation presented no problem since the continuation of the 
relationship was meaningless. In many instances husband and 
wife actually welcomed the war-time separation as a relief ; their 
relationship had become such that they now could graciously cut 
the ties of everyday routine. In other marriages the separation 
had taken place before the war. Deserted wives often used the 
draft as a tool of their revenge. Social agencies report cases 
in which such embittered wives tried to enlist their aid to bring 
about the draft of an unfaithful and undependable husband. 
Often it happened that these women later felt conflict ful and very 
guilty, especially when they realized that their hostile wishes 
were actually endangering the husband's life. There were also 
marriages in which the wife became financially independent dur- 
ing war-time and thus felt a greater strength, courage and 
confidence to shake off the yoke of an unhappy marriage. And 
we may include in this list those marriages in which the separa- 
tion had been a trauma, yet the wife emancipated herself quickly 
from her husband and entered another relationship since she 
could not live without sexual gratification. 
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After separation, letters represent the tangible means of con- 
tact. The function of the letter is the same for the husband in 
the Army as for the wife at home. There is no doubt about the 
meaning of the letters for the soldier ; we know they support his 
ego in many ways. Letters bring to him the intellectual and 
emotional expressions of the person who plays such an impor- 
tant role in his life. They stimulate his fantasy, his memory, 
and thus permit him the continuation of the relationship which 
he strives to preserve. His wife, however, is in need of similar 
support and emotional help and for similar purposes. She, too, 
needs to retrieve the past and she, too, needs to continue the re- 
lationship with him ; and for this she wants to live with him in 
her fantasy. Imagination must have material. Her husband, 
although far away, can imagine her life, because it had been a 
part of his ; she, however, needs information from him to be able 
to imagine his life. The war-time restrictions, the necessary 
censorship are hard on the soldier but also hard on his wife. 
‘‘Since I cannot write to you where I am, what I see and what 
I do, letter-writing becomes a chore,’' wrote probably more than 
one soldier. The wife feels frustrated by this and her frustra- 
tion is greater only when she does not get letters at all. For the 
thesis “no news is good news” may be a consolation but does 
not help in the lack of contact; without it she feels emotionally 
empty. 

Even the mail-carrier shares her disappointment when he al- 
most apologizes that he could not bring her the letter she was 
waiting for. The repetition of the let-down of hopes day after 
day, “the letterless mood,”^ is a strain on the woman and 
becomes also a threat to the marriage. His letters bring home 
to her his personality and a part of his present life; they en- 
liven the everyday routine which has to go on without him. 
His letters quicken her dreams, give color to her fantasies and 
this is not only what she wants but also what she needs. With- 
out his letters she feels excluded from his life. Burdened 
by worries for his safety, she becomes afraid of her growing 
weariness of giving substance to their relationship which now 

2 Fred Howard: Whistle While You Waif, Duell, Sloan & Pierce, New 
York, 1945 
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seems to elude her. Her imagination of him, and of their mar- 
riage, becomes vague. 

In many instances where the men were unable to write letters, 
unable to articulate their feelings, this lack played an important 
role in the woman’s maladj ustment. Many women easily regress 
from that level of psychological integration which is necessary 
for waiting. If the letters do not come or if they are not ade- 
quate to her emotional needs, her disappointment evokes in her 
the feeling that “he does not care.’^ From then on, it will depend 
upon the strength of the ego and/or upon the actual temptation 
when the waiting may appear senseless and she may feel free to 
seek male companionship again. 

Letters in war-time fulfil a deep emotional need but in another 
way than letters in peace-time. The distance is too great, the 
time of exchanging responses too long, the experiences too un- 
like to be bridged by words. Even the most articulate letters 
cannot span the two worlds in which each lives separately. 
Rather it seems that the opposite is true. No matter how close 
they would like to be to each other, how much trust and con- 
fidence they have in each other, their letters will reveal — just be- 
cause of that — ^the gap between their experiences. And it is good 
when they both know and understand that it cannot be other- 
wise. A young woman learned this with surprise. She and her 
husband were capable of and used to conveying their emotional 
experiences to each other with great sensitivity of expression. 
She had pleasure in writing to her husband about her intensive 
sexual desire for him. She was expecting his answer to her pas- 
sionate love letter to correspond to the intensity of her own. 
She was amazed and troubled when she received his answer 
from one of the Pacific Islands saying, “You are in a place where 
life and sex are normal ; here it has no meaning,^’ and he went 
on to explain his feelings about death and the sense and sense- 
lessness of the war. Another young woman wrote to her hus- 
band with great enthusiasm about her civic activities, expecting 
him, who used to encourage her, to answer with great interest. 
It was after the Battle of the Bulge when he received this letter. 
He answered with a bitter cynicism which was very discon- 
certing to her. The examples could be continued endlessly. 
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Letters in war-time are not, or only rarely can be, answers to 
civilian feelings and situations. At most, the letters of a soldier 
can convey to his wife his feelings and thoughts about a world 
which she always will know of only from hearsay ; but not more 
can be expected. The function of letters in war-time is to give 
information about the respective situations of husband and wife 
through which they can enrich their image of each other. There 
always remains a grain of frustration and even these little frus- 
trations may add up to real disappointment. When one receives 
letters which are no answers to the expectation one may easily 
take this as a sign of estrangement and wives as well as hus- 
bands may become concerned. 

Even if the moods expressed in letters are not always in pace 
they usually contain a reassurance of love. Husbands and wives 
mutually try to prove to each other and to themselves their de- 
sire and need for each other. The wife has not only worry for 
her husband, she is also proud of him and she usually has a 
genuine desire to admire him. “I can't quite get on paper what 
I want to say to you but the knowledge of what you are doing 
is so breath taking, so terrible, and so wonderful that I can't, 
without prelude, just tell you how it goes with us at home and 
what the Peter Pan school is doing," writes Janet to Fred in 
‘‘Whistle While You Wait." And in another letter she writes, 
‘Tt is another morning and I begin to despair of ever again 
writing a letter that is good enough for a boy in a foxhole." 
This is an articulate expression of the wife's sense of helpless- 
ness when she is filled with consciousness that for him and for 
her nothing matters at present, for it is ‘'to be or not to be.” 

o 

The woman who is waiting for her husband without aban- 
doning her loyalty lives under the strong pressure of her super- 
ego, of the ideal which she wants to fulfil in her marriage^ Her 
conscience is much stronger in this respect than her husband's 
or fiance's while he is away. The psydiodynamics of this are 
easily understood. The soldier overseas is suffering from in- 
security, deprivation and actual danger; he trains himself in 
abandoning the ego-ideals instilled in him by training and tradi- 
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tion. He is away from home not for pleasure but under com- 
pelling circumstances. He does what he has to do, not for his 
own good, but for the good of his country. When, exhausted 
by such conditions, he has opportunity for relaxation he may 
enjoy it with the feeling that he has already squared his bill with 
his super-ego ; he can easily take his pleasures where he can. He 
may easily reconcile his conscience with his sexual infidelity since 
he feels that his actions are isolated from his civilian life ; it does 
not need to disturb, so he feels, his marriage and his civilian re- 
lationships. His wife has none of this “double standard.” 
However, it is not he, the husband, who deprived her, through his 
authority or through extorted pledges and promises, of her 
sexual freedom. Even if her immediate environment acted as the 
guardian of traditional behavior, this represents only the ex- 
ternal manifestations of her own internal veto. What made this 
internal prohibition so strong — stronger during the war than 
before ? This may sound surprising considering what one reads 
about women’s behavior every day in the newspapers. Yet, 
while being impressed by such accounts we should not forget 
that the majority of women are those who do not come into the 
newspaper accounts and whose behavior is regulated by the 
strongly prohibitive attitude of their own morals. The fact that 
the country as a whole was saved, that it remained “civilian” as 
a whole, put the women under such a oressure of their con- 
science. In comparing herself in her civilian comfort with the 
deprivations of her husband, she feels that the only real contri- 
bution she can make is to consolidate her loyalty, and by this, 
her marriage. 

However, the pressure of such a super-ego exhausts the ego. 
The ego needs pampering and gratification. Even in a not com- 
pletely happy marriage, sexuality and a continuous response be- 
tween husband and wife gives nourishment to her ego. When 
she is alone, she misses affection as well as the exchange of many 
details that they have in common. Children represent the link 
between husband and wife ; even if she is convinced that what 
she does for her children is also for her husband, carrying the 
responsibility as well as the work alone may be exhausting. To 
this is added the lack of sexual gratification. Letters received 
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and written, memories and fantasies may stir up the urge; and 
many of these women feel guilty merely for having sexual urge. 
It is the work of art to describe the phases and variations of 
such struggle and they should not be presented as a case history. 
If the woman succeeded in her struggle against opportunities 
and temptations, if she saved herself untouched for the con- 
tinuation of her marriage, her emotional balance may become 
similar to that of a person who suffered, who brought a sacrifice. 
Her ego shows the traces of deprivation ; it is impoverished for 
the sake of future gratification, for the stability of her marriage. 
The triumph of her super-ego is achieved at the cost of the same 
kind of precarious internal balance which soldiers reached as a 
result of their deprivations. Thus a further burden— be it ex- 
ternal or internal — may activate neurosis, or even psychosis. 

The neuroses of these women are ^^civilian neuroses'' in their 
structure ; however, in many ways we may compare them with 
the battle fatigue of the soldier. Her battle is fought within 
herself as a conflict between her sexual (and emotional) needs 
and her internal prohibition. 

Richard K. was a Marine overseas for a long time ; but not 
as long as his buddy, David P., who was sent home on rotation. 
Overcoming the natural envy and probably identifying himself 
with the returning comrade, Richard told David to visit his wife 
and tell her everything about him. She certainly would love to 
talk with somebody who had shared the foxholes with him. So 
David did. He and Mrs. K. talked long about Richard and 
about the life in New Guinea. Then conversation became more 
and more personal. Probably the contours of the individuals 
playing in this drama began to fade away. Perhaps David for- 
got that he was not Richard and Mrs. K. made herself believe 
that he was. They ended in sexual intercourse. Mrs. K., how- 
ever, was not able to face herself after this act. The psychiatrist 
met her when she was brought into the hospital in an acute 
manic episode. 

A manic episode with all its boldness and verbal aggression is 
just the reverse of a depression ; it is motivated by the denial of 
guilt The fate of Mrs. K. is not unique. However, it does not 
always end in such an acute psychotic episode. Did she love her 
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husband so much? Or did she love herself so much that after 
she became ^^unclean” she could not reconcile her action with her 
self-esteem ? To us it seems that the latter was the case. The 
ideals which one wants to realize are created in one’s self ; one 
loves one’s self if one is capable of approaching the ideal and 
hates one’s self if the ideal was betrayed through one’s own 
fault. Women who live by such a code have the awareness that 
they will not forgive their own weakness and thus are more 
afraid of the torturing depression than of the husband’s re- 
sponse to their sexual infidelity. Psychiatrists, social workers, 
but even more often ministers are asked for advice by the women 
who feel that they are getting toward the end of their rope. 
Women, aware of the sexual desire in themselves and of the 
temptation which a man’s sexual desire means for them, come 
for advice. Sometimes they come with an unconscious desire 
to ask for permission to do the very thing they want to avoid ; 
other times they really come for help, for reassurance in their 
own strength ; and very often such reassurance restores self- 
confidence and enables the woman to avoid the temptation. 

There are many women who in such conflict cannot turn to 
anyone but to their husbands ; they feel that the husband should 
protect them and their marriage since his knowing may be 
enough to protect her from the temptation to play with fire. 
Thus she may write to him about her desire, she may confess 
her fantasies; she wants to give herself into his hands — ^he is 
the man, he should be the master and the protector. This ideal- 
ization of the husband may help the wife to avoid temptation. 
However, it often makes the husband unhappy, insecure and 
jealous. He does not feel as sure of his power over his wife 
as his wife wants him to be, in her subdued dependence. 

There are women whose psychological defense against sexual 
temptation is so intense that they cannot admit the nature of 
their needs ; they cannot fight it on the open level of conscious- 
ness ; they have to suppress the sexual need and respond with 
acute anxiety to the internal danger. 

A woman of thirty, mother of two children and wife of a 
soldier who was in the Pacific, asked for help because she had 
felt increasingly restless and upset since her husband left. Lately 
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she had been afraid of becoming mentally ill ; she had a sense 
of impending doom, that something might happen for which she 
could not account. Further exploration revealed that her anxi- 
ety did not include her husband , she was not worried that some- 
thing might happen to him ; he was in a safe place ; the doom of 
the family, she feared, would not come through mishap to him 
but through herself. She could not go to a window without 
acute panic; she was afraid to touch knives in the kitchen; she 
was panic-stricken by the idea that she might do something ter- 
rible to her children. The children appeared a burden to her — 
too much work and responsibility to carry alone. She was not 
in bad financial circumstances ; she had help and members of her 
husband’s family could help her too. However, she hated the 
family of her husband. She assumed that they hated her. “They 
will take away my husband from me , I am certain they write 
to him about me/’ she complained. Her behavior was exagger- 
ated. What was the reason for this hostility and fear? She 
was apparently afraid of losing her husband; she bombarded 
him with letters asking for his love and help in this struggle 
with his family. Only after all the details of the family con- 
stellation were evaluated did the patient mention, as if by chance, 
that her husband had a brother; she had always found him 
“fim.” He was wounded, and had come back several months 
ago. The patient did not realize the nature of her interest in 
him until she had a dream, a dream which revealed her sexual 
interest in her brother-in-law. Although she was always easily 
depressed, she dated her acute disturbance from this dream. 
Since then she had suppressed her feelings and avoided her fam- 
ily. In her guilt she expected the punishment to come from the 
mother-in-law. For not only did she marry her oldest and favor- 
ite son, but now she was dissatisfied with him and wanted to be 
in love with the younger son. This was an unheard-of sin in 
the tradition of this family, of this woman. She suspected her 
mother-in-law of knowing everything and of telling it to her 
husband and in this way punishing her. In this situation her 
children appeared to be the barrier to any future sexual happi- 
ness. Thus her hostility turned toward them, increasing her 
guilt. The suppression of the sexual desire activated her hos- 
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tility, and the resulting destructive impulses endangered her 
seriously. 

It is always surprising to see how the acceptance of the sup- 
pressed tendency resolves the conflict. And here we shall explain 
what acceptance means. Acceptance, the realization that a de- 
sire is a part of one's personality, does not signify that it has 
to be followed by direct gratification. Generally, the opposite is 
true. If an individual could permit herself the gratification of 
the sexual impulse without fearing the punishment of her super- 
ego, she would not develop panic. It is a decisive factor in the 
therapeutic process of such a case that the patient feel confident 
that the therapist will not push her into the dangers of the im- 
pulse but will protect her from it. Only with the help of such 
protection can she concede that the tendency which makes her 
feel guilty is a part of her personality ; thus she may accept it 
without destroying herself by punishment. 

We do not want to discuss the variations of the neurotic con- 
ditions caused by the internal struggle against sexual temptation. 
However, we have to emphasize that this struggle leaves the ego 
exhausted and that it causes various regressive manifestations. 
Some women feel anxious and unable to stay alone ; others be- 
come so dependent that they do not shy away from any means 
to be protected: as if they have to be rescued. By the nature 
of the conflict, only the husband can be the rescuer since he can 
give gratification and can protect her from temptation. Such 
women feel that no duty can be compelling enough, no cause 
great enough to expose them to the dangers of lonesomeness, 
anxiety and neurosis. Thus they wrote letters which made their 
husbands come home, even A.W.O.L. ; some exaggerated their 
children's sickness in order to bring the husband home, or de- 
veloped psychosomatic conditions themselves serious enough to 
justify a dependency discharge. In these instances the wives 
actually refused to make an adjustment to separation. In the 
rigidity of their dependent personalities they represent the coun- 
terpart to some of those neurotic men who could not adjust to 
Army life and had to be discharged. The problems created by 
these women have great social importance. All Red Cross work- 
ers and social workers know about the work involved in securing 
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dependency discharges for husbands, or in finding a solution for 
the wife should the Army refuse a discharge. But discharge 
and resumption of marriage alone, as we will learn later, do not 
solve the problems created by these women’s dependence. 

In this context we discussed the function of dependence as a 
protection against sexual temptation. However, one more aspect 
of the personality of these women should be pointed out : these 
are women who, while denying the importance of sexuality, do 
not dare to expose themselves to temptation since they are afraid 
of sexual failure. Women who feel secure and self-assured in 
their sexual attractiveness usually do not behave so helplessly 
without their husbands as do those women who feel inferior in 
this respect. The “erotic woman” — ^to use the term of Helene 
Deutsch® — ^may struggle to ward off the temptations ; she may 
succeed or she may fail in this struggle but she is willing to take 
a chance of being without her husband. The sexually inhibited 
woman is the one who clings with desperate dependence on her 
husband, on the man who gave her the security of marriage and 
by this the reassurance that she is successful as a woman. Yet, 
these women rarely admit how great a part sexuality plays in 
their dependence. These women usually talk about sexuality as 
not existing for them , they are usually self-righteous in their at- 
titude toward sexuality, toward the women who are more frank 
and more direct ; they are often ready to condemn those who are 
so “weak” or so “bad” that they cannot preserve their marriage 
untouched. 


There are women as well as men who are unable to ward off 
their sexual needs and who submit to their urgency. In discuss- 
ing the problems of sexual infidelity in war-time, we will attempt 
to distinguish among its motivations ; we want to relate them to 
the structure and duration of the marriage, to the personality 
of the individuals involved, and to their interpersonal relation 
within the marriage. 

The motivations of sexual infidelity are relatively easy to un- 

^ Helene Dcutsch: The Psychology of Women, Vol T, Gnine & Stratton, 
Inc., New York, 1944. 
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derstand in ‘ Var marriages.” These marriages, brought about 
under the pressure of fear and insecurity, were interrupted be- 
fore the personalities actually could develop their loyalty by iden- 
tification with each other. We may say that the marital partners 
often did not even know each other well enough to distinguish 
the relationship within marriage from any other sexual attrac- 
tion which they may have experienced. Usually both the men 
and the women were young, actually still only in the process of 
their adolescent maturation. In another context, we will show 
that some aspects of adolescence appear accelerated while others 
are delayed ; in many cases it remains arrested on a stage of bi- 
sexual eroticism ; many girls seek gratification very much on the 
same terms as men used to do. As long as they are not married 
they may change freely the object of their Ipve, writing letters, 
dating and having courtships with as many men as they want to, 
in the hope that sometime they will make the right choice. Very 
often, however, they say “yes” to the first man who attracted 
them and if separation threatens, the only security seems to be 
in marriage. The marriage is based on a need for each other 
but the need is superficial, created by the war and not by a tested 
response to each other’s personality. Very often the only secu- 
rity for the continuation of the relationship is in having a child. 

It happens often that the mere fact of the sexual relationship 
with (or without) pregnancy results in further maturation of 
the young woman’s personality. In the light of such maturation 
she may realize that she does not love her husband or she may 
find that she will respond in another and deeper sense to another 
man. If this actually occurs as a result of maturation, her strug- 
gle to clarify the problem of her loyalty will be a serious one. 
It occurred, however, in war-time marriages more often than in 
marriages better founded, that the maturation which is expected 
in marriage does not follow; that in spite of the marriage, or 
even in spite of motherhood, emotionally the woman remains an 
adolescent, seeking gratification by immediate response to any 
attraction. Since the identification with her husband could not 
develop, it is easy to understand that these women rarely feel 
guilty for extramariml relationships. Their attitude may change 
when they realize that their young husband clings to the mar- 
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riage with all his fantasy for romance. However, very often 
women have only little evidence of this; letters come rarely; if 
they come they are not articulate about their relationship, or if 
they are, the wives may feel guilty, rejected or rebuked ; and all 
this may be used as rationalization, if such is necessary, to accept 
the man who is actually present, and to forget the fantasy with 
the one who lives in another world. 

War-time infidelity has another significance in marriages 
which had lasted several years before separation occurred. We 
may say that the ‘Vomance*^ in those marriages was already 
over ; that those marriages had another content, based upon the 
identification between the marital partners and the commonness 
of their goals and ambitions. We stated that many marriages 
appeared to be better during separation since the lack of every- 
day friction permitted husband and wife to idealize each other 
again, thus to rejuvenate the romance. There were also many 
instances where just the opposite happened. The separation, the 
lack of everyday exchange of routine activities and interests, 
made them realize that their marriage had become empty, im- 
poverished of content. This may happen to the husband as well 
as to the wife and it is almost fortunate if it happens to both at 
the same time. The geographical separation alone helps them to 
achieve emancipation. Very often the wife's interest for an- 
other man or the husband's for another woman is just an accel- 
erating factor for a process which was in preparation for a long 
time. 

It often happens that a man realizes only in war-time what he 
did not notice in the routine of a settled bourgeois existence, that 
his wife cannot or is unwilling to participate in his life. In the 
Army he may need help which he did not need before. Several 
men realize with shock that their wives loved their prestige, their 
social standing rather than themselves as persons, for it becomes 
clear that she cannot love him as a ^‘nobody," as a G. I. in a 
foxhole. At other times, women, in order to maintain the love 
for their husbands, have to idealize their war-time activities. As 
long as the wife can imagine him in a foxhole or on a difficult 
flying exploit, the reality of the danger keeps her fear and also 
her fantasy busy and her ambitions satisfied. However, if his 
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duty is without glamour and without danger, the uniformity of 
his days affects his wife also. Once when a young woman was 
talking vivaciously about her ^ Veek-end,'" she was asked where 
her husband was. She answered with a movement of her hand 
brushing away all conflicts, is in no danger ; he is in the Fiji 
Islands.""^ He was in one of the outposts far away from every- 
thing he used to live with. His wife was writing to him but she 
was not worried, she was bored. She felt, even if she did not 
express it in so many words, that her own lonesomeness was as 
important and as worthy of sympathy as his. She began to feel 
that he did not add to her life and resented it, as if it were his 
fault. Even if the woman knows that it is not so, she may begin 
to compare him with others ; and it works out to his disadvan- 
tage. The husband far away senses this very clearly. He him- 
self feels somehow defeated, his ambitions thwarted while his 
days pass without any special achievement or success which 
would make him important. He resents her lack of participa- 
tion in his life, although he knows that there is so little to par- 
ticipate in. Thus the conflict between husband and wife becomes 
greater. It depends upon chance when she will meet a man who 
promises romance, and she may fall in love with him. But, in 
the same way, opportunity may bring about his meeting a girl 
who does not look upon him as a failure, whose desires and am- 
bitions he may fulfil and then he may turn away from his wife. 
The new love promises to both a satisfaction of their hurt ego. 

Such things happen often. The war-time separation, the in- 
terruption of the established continuity, speeds up in both part- 
ners the realization of the wants of their marriage ; it brings out 
insufficiencies which were covered by the gratifications of every- 
day life and suppressed by the conventions of their immediate 
environment. If it is the man who demands the separation 
while his wife kept the ‘‘home fires burning’’ our sympathy is 
usually with the wife. If it happens to the husband, especially 
while he is overseas, then we and his comrades, especially, will 
say that she ‘^stabbed him in the back.” For always, and for 
everybody, while in love or even after love has disappeared, it 
is a bitter experience to know that one is not loved any more. 
It is humiliating to be not needed, to cease to be a part of the 
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other person’s life, while the othei has still remained a part of 
one’s self. The ego, being so devaluated, loses its goal. It has 
no love-object who would appreciate its efforts. ‘‘There is noth- 
ing to live for,” say the women “There is nothing to fight 
for,” say the men If he is a soldier, and he is in war, usually 
he will have little ego-strength left to master his fears in battle. 

Acute disappointment in love has always been recognized as 
motivation for mental disorder, for emotional breakdown. 
Women being more dependent, for biological as well as for soci- 
ological reasons, on men’s evaluation of their personality, under 
normal circumstances succumb more readily to depression after 
being deserted than men do. Therefore women, unconsciously 
afraid of being abandoned, try to avoid such great dependence 
on one man, even if they are married to him. Living alone, such 
a woman will easily select a substitute lover in the hope that 
while he will save her from disappointment, he will not disturb 
her marriage because he will not become so important to her. 
However, it does not always work as one figured it out. A sex- 
ual relationship which lasts for any length of time always has 
importance for the W’oman, however much she may try to deny 
this. Wives and husbands may even have agreed that their war- 
time sexual life could be kept apart from their marriage; but, 
probably, they will soon find out that they were deceiving them- 
selves. The wife may have difficulties in reestablishing sexual 
and emotional contact with her husband. Her husband, even if 
he were willing to accept the situation, usually will resent it. 
Sometimes he thinks that it will relieve his owm conscience. Yet 
after the turmoil of readjustment is over, both husband and wife 
may realize that the basis of their marriage has been endangered. 

Sexual freedom is a dangerow liberty for women since its 
consequences rebound upon them mainly. We already have 
spoken of its emotional aftermath which the woman cannot es- 
cape and which will complicate her future. Her life Is even more 
burdened should pregnancy ensue. In another context we shall 
discuss woman’s great desire for pregnancy during war-time. 
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and this holds true even in extramarital relationships. Even if 
we assume that there were many abortions, still it is quite sur- 
prising how many women carried their illegitimate pregnancies 
to full term. After the child was born they had to face the real- 
ity of the situation which is often unfavorable for the mother 
as well as for the child. The mothers as well as social agen- 
cies often felt that the best solution was to place the child for 
adoption. A bill was proposed in California to the effect 
that adoption papers be obtainable without the husband's signa- 
ture. The motivation of the bill was to protect the illegitimate 
child. When this proposal was drawn to the attention of the 
soldiers, they interpreted it as if the bill would want to protect 
not only the illegitimate child but also the wife from the hus- 
band's wrath. Although the bill was not passed, it gives an in- 
dication of the dangers of sexual liberty. 

Taking care of an infant is a continuous task which inter- 
feres with the mother's freedom. There were many children — 
illegitimate and legitimate — ^who were not well taken care of by 
their mothers. Children were left to be taken care of by another 
child or by neighbors, for hours and even for days. Children 
were abandoned — ^some mothers put the infant out in the hope 
that some one would rescue it; others were capable of murder- 
ing the unwanted baby. Many women do not want to harm the 
child at all ; they just want to have time for companionship, for 
drinking, gambling or dancing. The increase of adultery cases 
brought court proposals for punishment. The number of di- 
vorces grew dangerously day by day. If one observed those 
women who during the war lived in small hotels, helping each 
other with their babies only to get time for new acquaintances 
with men, or creating artificial tension and release by drinking 
and gambling, one has to ask what did the war do to these 
women? Were there always so many women psychopaths as it 
appears on the basis of these reports ? 

A child has to learn to give up immediate pleasure to achieve 
a later gratification permitted by the environment. This is the 
goal of education. The capacity for sustaining emotional equi- 
librium while waiting or working for later gratification depends 
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on a propensity of the personality which we call ego strengths 
The stronger the ego, the better it is capable of sustaining such 
an equilibrium and still have enough free energy to master the 
tasks which lie between present deprivation and future satisfac- 
tion, People can be characterized by the degree of their ego- 
strength. Those who can derive gratification from the fact that 
they are satisfying their ego-ideal are usually strong enough to 
wait for future gratification. Those whose ego is weak regress 
under the pressure of deprivation; they do not feel that they 
have an ego-ideal to satisfy ; they act like little children who have 
not yet learned to wait. This is what happens to just these 
women of whom we are talking and whom we may call ‘"war 
casualties.” Under normal conditions they might not have be- 
come psychopathic personalities. Deriving satisfaction from the 
normal marital life they might have functioned in a socially 
acceptable fashion. They needed, however, encouragement and 
love as well as the continuous external demand which marriage 
represents. If all this is missing, as it may be if these women 
live alone, they do not usually have enough sustaining power in 
their personality to enable them to wait. They regress and give 
in to the temptation of immediate pleasure. 

The gratification in promiscuity, however, cannot be enough 
since it is connected with so much condemnation. Fearing their 
own guilt feelings as well as the insecurity of their social po- 
sition, the regression in these women functions like a vicious 
circle. Their conscience thrown overboard, their internal de- 
mands disappear and the psychic tension lessens. The interest 
in the everyday life diminishes and the women feel bored. The 
process is very similar to the emotional withdrawal of the sol- 
dier from his environment. She, as he, tries to get away from 
the boredom by seeking excitation and pleasure. Alcohol helps. 
“Alcohol dissolves the super-ego,” a psychoanalyst once stated 
wittily. This means : if there was a conscience to interfere with 
the ego’s immediate desire, alcohol makes for forgetting it. Al- 
cohol permits irresponsibility. 

These women do not do anything other than what men, prob- 

4 Thomas M French : “Reality and the Unconscious,” The Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, VI *23, 1937. 
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ably their own husbands, are doing and doing without much 
reprimand. Why then are we so shocked? Society’s evaluation 
measures women’s behavior by different standards than it does 
that of men — and also by different expectations. These women 
seemingly do not care for society’s opinion. Yet once they have 
begun on this road they are afraid of punishment, like children. 
They are afraid of their husbands, of their parents, of the com- 
munity. Since they are not able to give up the gratification, they 
have to forget the guilt. Thus they turn away from their re- 
sponsibility and begin to hate it, since one easily hates what one 
fears. Hence the hatred toward the children, the desire to get 
away from them, to get rid of them. With this, however, the 
woman puts herself outside of society; she becomes criminal. 
Whatever the motivations for this total regression are, she usu- 
ally is so burdened by guilt that readjustment to normal mar- 
riage becomes hardly possible. Although these women often 
maintain that they love their husbands and believe that they 
could and would live together happily with him after he returns, 
one can hardly expect that the veteran should or would want to 
make a new start. Very often the returning husband turns 
against his wife in despair. Considering the insecurity, dissatis- 
faction and mobilized hostility of the returning soldier, it is easy 
to understand that he turns against his wife when he feels re- 
jected, debased and cheated of all his expectations — of all his 
rights and hopes. 


Endless seems the series of complications caused by women’s 
reactions to w^ar-time separation. However, they can be brought 
to a common denominator * they all represent variations of ad- 
justments to sexual deprivation Viewed from this aspect it is 
not difficult to create order in the mass of phenomena. We need 
only to investigate the ego-strength in its dealing with the prob- 
lem of sexuality. We may begin with those whose ego-ideal 
demands a perfect mastery of any and every task. There were 
always women capable of raising a flock of children without a 
husband; capable of going out and earning a living for them, of 
taking care of them and of giving them a stability which, not 
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money but only a mother’s love can procure. The active, produc- 
tive motherliness of these women grants a gratification to them 
which makes sexual deprivation easy to bear. The war in- 
creased the number of those women for several reasons. There 
are women whose husbands never will come back , there are the 
ambitious women who did not want to miss the opportunity to 
earn money and proudly they did a double share in the war ef- 
fort. They took care of their children and worked, too. Their 
ego-strength held out well in satisfying their ego-ideal; thus 
their struggle was satisfactory. Then there were those whose 
super-ego demands were the same but their ego was not strong 
enough to stand the strain , they suffered from deprivation and 
broke down with depression. Others avoided the conflict by in- 
creasing their dependence and demanding more protection from 
their husbands. Then we approach the end of the series and find 
those women who give in to temptation indiscriminately, and 
finally those who, to avoid responsibility, may destroy their fam- 
ilies or themselves because they could not live without immediate 
gratification! 

The post-war adjustment of all these women will have its 
specific difficulties. The marriage, even in the best conditions, 
will be only in some of its aspects, but not altogether, a continu- 
ation of the past, of the marriage before the war. The reunion 
represents a new beginning based on the reality of the sexual 
attraction between husband and wife at the returning. If this 
response is positive, the chances are good that they will over- 
come all the difficulties since love is the primary force which sus- 
tains the marriage. 



Chapter 12 

VETERANS AND WIVES 

MARITAL READJUSTMENT AFTER WAR-TIME SEPARATION 

The motivations of the emotional unbalance of the returning 
soldier are easy to understand. Although he clung to his civilian 
personality while he was in the Service, after he returned he real- 
ized that the Army life had become an integral part of his per- 
sonality, he feels with regret that with the uniform which he 
took off, he also surrenders obvious signs of distinction and 
prestige. Unidentified in his civilian clothes, he comes back to 
a society which does not recognize him. He faces a situation 
similar to that which he had to master after entering the Serv- 
ices. At that time his wife helped him; if he did not have a 
wife, he fell in love quickly or fantasied love, since love is the 
best means to enhance one's ego. Returning to civilian life he 
needs again the reassurance which originates in the feeling that 
one is found worth loving. Does he find this when he comes 
back to his wife, to his children? 

The acute change in the emotional balance, the psycho- 
dynamic effect of love, as we have learned, occurs usually in the 
first phase of a new love. The veteran who was married for a 
longer period does not come back to a new love ; he comes back 
to his wife, to his children, to his responsibilities. He may real- 
ize with a shock, with self-reproach and self-pity, that he does 
not love his wife with the same happiness as he imagined he 
would. Many veterans blame the wives for this and become ir- 
ritated ; they may feel the urge to run away from their marriage 
as they once wanted to escape the Army. They will seek and 
find reasons for dissatisfaction. Others may develop a depres- 
sion and thus act as if they would blame nobody but themselves. 

An officer, married for several years, became depressed just 
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when his return to home on rotation neared. His love for his 
wife, with whom he lived in a satisfactory marriage, began after 
a depression which he had developed after being jilted by an- 
other girl. His depression did not return until the time of the 
anticipated return home. He was faithful to his wife and she 
was loyal to him. During his overseas duty this officer began to 
ponder whether he should remain in the Army or return to his 
civilian occupation after the war. Underneath this problem was 
the hidden question whether he should or should not return to 
his marriage. His strong sense of obligation never permitted 
him to deal with this question ; he suppressed it ; he avoided any 
thought which endangered his marriage. He was certain that 
the end-solution had to be a status quo of his marriage ; the acute 
depression — ^an operational fatigue — developed into a chronic 
condition which was a reaction to his conflict. His super-ego 
required him to stay married and his unconscious drove him 
away from his marriage. We spoke about the war neuroses of 
the women but as this example shows, there may be a civilian 
neurosis behind the operational fatigue. 

As this and several other examples show, it may happen that 
the man’s capacity to love his wife is exhausted and that he can- 
not resume his marriage from where he left off. What does this 
mean for his wife? She suppressed her sexual tendencies in 
waiting for him ; her hope and wish that her marriage should 
continue happily helped her in this suppression ; it nourished in 
her the illusion that his homecoming would satisfy all her needs. 
Many women will respond with neurotic reactions if their hopes 
are disappointed. There is usually enough affection and expec- 
tation stored up in the wife to make for a happy reunion or to 
deal with the initial difficulties. Yet this “honeymoon” often 
does not last long. The woman has been suppressing her criti- 
cism of her husband, her demands upon him for too long a time. 
If he remains moody, she may suddenly feel that she gave too 
much for too long a time; she becomes resentful toward him 
who could take all the love and yet is still demanding more and 
more. 

After the reunion both wife and husband undergo the process 
of adaptation, but now with a reversal of the emotions which 
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made separation such a painful but rich experience. At that 
time the woman's tenderness, her motherliness toward her hus- 
band increased; now her capacity for giving and sublimation 
declines. Like a mother who becomes impatient and hostile to 
a child who cannot be satisfied with what she is capable of giving, 
so the wife, disappointed by her husband's negativistic atti- 
tude, is unable to continue with the same patient love that 
she had before he left The result often will be a regression 
in the woman’s personality. She becomes envious of the hus- 
band, and of her children too. In general, we may say that in 
such situations the woman reverts from the motherly, waiting 
attitude to a childishly demanding one, thus forcing her hus- 
band to treat her with the attention and consideration which she 
misses more now that he is home than she did while he was 
forced to be away in war. 

One of the most interesting properties of love is that it makes 
the person who loves just as happy or happier than the one who 
receives love. In contrast, hostility causes unhappiness not only 
to the person toward whom it is directed — he may protect him- 
self against it — ^but even more to the person who feels hatred 
instead of love. Thus the hostile, competitive attitude of the 
wife toward her husband usually causes disagreeable tension in 
her. 

A woman who was married for five years when her husband 
left for overseas duty felt very deeply in love with him during 
the time of their separation. She was pregnant with her second 
child when he left and she was contented with her children and 
with her duties. She waited with complete sexual concentration 
upon her husband. After three years he returned to be dis- 
charged on the point system and she was overwhelmingly happy. 
She was determined and trained to understand the difficulties of 
the veteran. She was patient with his moods as long as they 
were merely depressed and represented demands on her. How- 
ever, soon he began to enjoy being the center of attention in 
their circle. His wife at first scolded herself for not being able 
to enjoy his success more, but she could not identify herself with 
his achievement. His success was outside of her ; she felt soon 
that it was against her. She became very critical of him ; she 
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felt that his personality had changed basically and she tried to 
change him by nagging. Since this had no effect, she felt help- 
less and began to think and believe that she had lost “too many 
chances” while he was away. This idea became quite a pre- 
occupation and she was anxious to make him jealous, to humili- 
ate him. She actually was not interested in any other man and 
she knew this, but she wanted revenge. She became tense, 
anxious and guilty. She felt unhappy because she could not love 
him as he appeared to be now ; and she was dissatisfied with her- 
self, because of her critical, unforgiving attitude toward him. 

It is not always easy to interpret the invectives which hus- 
band and wife throw at each other. For if one feels disap- 
pointed in one’s self, the criticism toward the partner may be 
a displacement of the self-criticism ; or it may be that the tor- 
menting self-reproach was originally a hostility felt toward the 
husband, but suppressed and turned against oneself. A critical 
attitude toward each other is one of the most characteristic man- 
ifestations of the pains of readjustment. 

During the war-time separation husband and wife were de- 
prived of sexual gratification as well as of each other’s compan- 
ionship, which in a good marriage means the immediate ex- 
change of identifications in common experiences. To continue 
the relationship which has such an important function in the 
emotional balance of each, husband and wife lived their mar- 
riages in their fantasy. In fantasy one attributes one’s own 
wishes, expectations and ideals to the other person ; thus finally 
neither of them can really know how much is oneself and how 
much is the partner in the idealized figure built up during war- 
time separation. However, after the reunion, the real person be- 
gins to show himself. Under the pressure of external and even 
more under the pressure of internal reality (depression, incapac- 
ity to love, new interests developed during separation), one be- 
gins to see the other in the light of a reality which after such 
fantasy existence is so much sharper than the usual glow of 
everyday life. And husband as well as wife may be afraid of 
this. But is this the reality? In many cases it will be soon proved 
that this is not the reality just as the cherished fantasy was a 
false illusion. 
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This shock-like experience of mutual dissatisfaction and dis- 
illusionment easily becomes dangerous to those marriages in 
which there was no time to work out the marriage ; where hus- 
band and wife were separated soon after the wedding and lived 
their marriage mainly in fantasy; they were hardly aware of 
the negative aspects of the loved person’s character ; they never 
permitted themselves to know or to admit what they might not 
like or to consider how they would act toward the loved person 
should they dislike something in each other. Love — ^no matter 
how passionate it may be — does not exclude hatred ; those who 
love each other can hurt each other the most and, therefore, they 
may hate each other. Those who had been married for some time 
experienced this mutual ambivalence; they learned to develop 
defenses against it; they also learned that even the hatred and 
incompatibility may originate in passion and that for the sake 
of the gratifying aspects of their union, they can forget ,and for- 
give or overcome in themselves what hurts. If such people ex- 
perience the disappointing characteristics of each other after 
war-time separation, they may still suffer from it but they will 
not be so afraid of it. They know how to deal with it. 

But those who experience for the first time marriage In all 
its reality, living together in everyday life — without the threat 
and glamour of separation — may be seriously disturbed when 
they realize the depth of their antagonism. This they may Inter- 
pret as a sign of their marriage being a serious mistake ; wor- 
ried for their future and ashamed of the mistake, they may want 
to separate again before they really have given as much oppor- 
tunity for their marriage to succeed as they would have given 
to a peace-time marriage. For an added factor which contrib- 
utes to the instability of the war-time marriage is that the per- 
sons involved have not learned to feel secure about it. While 
together and still bride and bridegroom, they may have wanted 
the marriage passionately. During the war-time separation, 
they may begin to examine it and recognize the thin foundation 
of their relationship. Thus they become very anxious to prove 
to themselves (and to others) that they were correct in their 
choice and thus they may be very sensitive to an 3 ^hing and 
everything which seems to discredit their judgment. 
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The families of both husband and wife are at hand to help 
“undo the mistake’’ as quickly as the machinery of the law per- 
mits. They may encourage the newly reunited couple to remain 
together but with the proviso “as long as possible,” thus voicing 
or creating doubts as to the permanence of their affection for 
each other. For it seems that many fathers and mothers, and 
others as well, abuse and exploit as well as use what they have 
learned about the veteran’s psychology in their attempts to in- 
fluence the marital relationship of the young people. The par- 
ents of the young wife especially seem to be worried and express 
concern that she made a wrong choice. The husband, who may 
now be a “neuropsychiatric discharge,” a “mental case,” will 
ruin her life — so they fear; and they are anxious to induce her 
to divorce him before she has children — ^before it is too late. In 
many cases the mothers of the young wife never really accepted 
the marriage , they regarded it from the beginning as a mistake, 
“a lesser evil,” an expediency. In other instances probably the 
mother’s own ambitions had not been realized in her daughter’s 
marriage and she sees in divorce an opportunity for her to be- 
come free to achieve a “great,” socially important marriage and 
thus to fulfil the mother’s fantasy. Our experience has been that 
meddling in the marriage in the phase in which both husband 
and wife are extremely sensitive about the wisdom and perma- 
nence of their choice, is even more harmful than it is in other 
circumstances. It decreases the wife’s confidence in herself and 
in her husband. The husband in turn feels unaccepted and this 
increases his insecurity, which may make it impossible for him 
to adjust to marriage and to civilian life. Just as often, obvi- 
ously, the parents of the young husband may want to undo his 
marriage ; they do not accept the daughter-in-law after the war, 
even though they did not oppose the marriage during war-time. 
Then they acquiesced to it because they were under the influence 
of the fear that this might be their son’s “last wish” ; if he comes 
back, they also would like him to have “another chance” to seek 
a wife “under normal circumstances.” 

If the son comes back changed, severely wounded physically 
or emotionally, the attitude of the veteran’s parents is different, 
and in contrast to that of the wife’s parents. Under siich cir- 
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cumstances they accept gratefully the wife who is willing to 
give love and emotional security to their son. But it must be 
noted : this attitude is not motivated solely by unconscious hos- 
tility toward the wife; it does not mean ‘‘you see now what you 
have^’ ; it plays, rather, an important role in the emotional re- 
adjustment of the parents themselves toward their wounded, 
changed son. In fact, this is often the very first situation in 
which a mother may realize that she is unable to give the son any 
happiness ; she may feel empty and desperate about her own in- 
capacitation, but her identification with her son is so deep that 
she feels helpless toward him. It is fortunate then if the veter- 
an’s parents, especially his mother, realizing this, are able to 
withdraw and leave the place for the veteran’s wife, who can 
help him with her love. Through this the mother of the veteran 
may learn to love the daughter-in-law and finally by identifica- 
tion with her she will accept her changed son and heal her own 
wounds. In many instances, the young wife is afraid of the 
parents-in-law and of the discord with them. She may feel 
greatly relieved and helped by their acceptance. It may satisfy 
her ego and give her more strength and courage to carry on a 
marriage which has become a hard task for her. However, 
many young marriages are denied such cooperative effort. This 
is to be regretted, for even if the husband is not severely wound- 
ed, the young marriage is burdened with the economic insecurity 
of the post-war period 


In interpreting the emotional difficulties of the wives in ad- 
justing to the civilian status of their returning husbands, let us 
recall what love means to a woman. Sexual attraction and the 
gratification of sexual desire are only a part of her love. 
Woman’s love grows out from a deep-going, biological Insecu- 
rity, from the feeling that she will be completed through the 
man who loves her. And she feels deeply in need of this, since 
social insecurity affects the emotional life of women more pro- 
foundly than it influences men. Women, even in our society of 
equal opportunity to the sexes, measure themselves, because they 
feel that they are so measured, by the social value of the man 
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who chooses to marry them. This, more than any other reason, 
is responsible for young girls ‘^chasing after the most popular 
boy/’ and for the woman’s desire to marry a successful man. If 
the community cannot appreciate the man who chose her, she 
herself loses value and so does her feeling for the man; she be- 
gins to doubt her love. This painful lack of confidence in one’s 
self and in one’s capacity to love is tlie motivating factor behind 
the wife’s ambition for her husband’s achievement — and this is 
what becomes problematic when he turns from soldier to civilian. 

Although the rank of the husband played an important role 
for the wives, still many socially ambitious girls married a 
‘‘Private, ” postponing all ambitions for the husband’s elfective- 
ness until after the war. Even if she was competing with other 
wives, the fact that he was a soldier and in war gave him pres- 
tige or, in any case, put him in an exceptional category which 
could not be evaluated and measured simply by the status of 
civilian achievements. Besides that there was always the chance 
that he might become exceptional, decorated and by this he could 
be presented to the community as a superior individual — b . 
hero — and in this way he may give special prestige to his wife. 
After he becomes a civilian again, the Army is not there to cover 
up his wife’s needs to be elevated in her own and in her friends’ 
esteem by her husband’s position ; to establish his civilian status 
becomes extremely urgent for her. In this respect, Sergeant 
Mauldin expressed the feelings of millions of women in a car- 
toon : Bill was in civilian clothes carrying his child on his arm, 
ready to go for a walk with his wife. The caption reads : ‘T 
thought you would wear your uniform so that I could be proud 
of you.” 

Yes, even if he was not an officer, there were the ribbons and 
the stripes showing how long he was overseas — ^how much she 
suffered waiting for him ; how many battles he saw — ^how much 
she worried for him ; and this accounts to any stranger for the 
fact that they are poor, that they do not have a car, that they 
do not live in a big apartment. But when he is a civilian, all 
this is not recognizable. This is important to him too. He may 
feel like a nobody without the history of the last years on his 
chest and on his sleeves. But he may be willing to give himself 
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a vacation and take time to prove himself again. His 'wife, how- 
ever, is more anxious ; and the financial necessities are not the 
only motivating factors in this impatience. Women who are 
financially independent in their own name or that of the hus- 
band, women who are successful in their own careers, are just 
as worried about the husband's civilian career as those who really 
need the weekly wage to carry on. We may even say that the 
former are more anxious and worried than the latter since actu- 
ally it is not their economic but their emotional security which 
is at stake, A “job" he will have, if any job may suffice. Be- 
yond the economic necessity is the woman’s great desire that her 
marriage m reality fulfil not only the fantasy of many years of 
separation, but all her growing-girl fantasies as well , she wants 
to protect herself against disillusionment because she fears that 
she will not be able to love him after disappointment. This does 
not mean that she is petty or greedy, that only external values 
have importance for her. If she really loved him, she projected 
her own personal sense of values onto him; if her expectations 
are frustrated, not only does he lose in her appreciation of him 
but also she loses in her own self-esteem. Thus she may become 
depressed and unable to love him. This is the reason why she 
begins to watch carefully whether her husband lives up to the 
images of her fantasy; and if she feels insecure about this, she 
may seek solution in various ways. If she is a resourceful per- 
son she may be helpful in stirring the husband's ambitions in the 
right way and in the right direction. If she is a passive and de- 
pendent person, she may expect everything to come from him 
and will not notice her own lack of cooperation since she already 
blames him for her own deficiencies. Neurotic women, unable 
to adjust to frustration, unconsciously punish their husbands in 
seeking revenge for their disappointment. Their fantasy de- 
stroyed, they cannot help but damage their marriage by being 
extremely critical of their husband and this may become humili- 
ating and discouraging to him. - 

The fear of disillusionment disturbs many women even be- 
fore their husbands return. It came like a wave immediately 
after Japan's capitulation. The women, expecting economic in- 
security, were suddenly afraid that their marriages would suffer 
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if the husbands could not have a chance to become immediately 
successful in civilian life. Interestingly, the women most deeply 
concerned were again not those really dependent on their hus- 
bands’ income, but rather those who, during the time of sepa- 
ration, grew in their earning capacity as well as in emotional 
independence. They asked themselves whether their husbands 
would be able to accept their independence, but they were just as 
concerned about their own willingness to agree to his demands 
and refrain from work. They had learned how to earn a living, 
how to take strenuous and important responsibilities. They real- 
ize that during the years of separation, while they became suc- 
cessful, their work or profession became an important part of 
their lives. They are very sincere in asking themselves the ques- 
tion whether they will be able to be satisfied without an inde- 
pendent career. A marriage may suffer from the frustrations 
of a wife who is not allowed to continue her expansive activity in 
work. "Will the husband’s prestige, success and earning power 
foot the bill, figuratively as well as literally ? These are prob- 
lems which increase the wife’s insecurity, her impatience, and 
also her criticisms of her husband ; but her husband, too, is aware 
of all this. He knows that instead of the lover and provider 
that he wanted to be, he has become a competitor of his wife’s 
and he will be anxiously desirous to prove his superiority. 

While the husband was in the Army he might have identified 
himself with his wife’s achievements; he might even have en- 
couraged and helped her in them ; he was usually even proud of 
them. This participation, however, works better from a dis- 
tance than in everyday life. If she really succeeded, and it may 
happen that, during the four or five years while he was away, she 
succeeded even in what was his ambition, it is only natural that 
the husband becomes envious and defensive. An enlisted man 
who had a wife and two children used to be quite proud of his 
wife who, after he left for the Army, with the help of her sister, 
took care not only of the house and children but also of her hus- 
band’s business, which flourished during the boom. The soldier 
enjoyed the prospect of coming home to such prosperous condi- 
tions. His post-war plans seemed to be ready-made. He became 
sick and was discharged on account of a skin condition. In his 
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depressive reaction to his return he felt that 'They don’t really 
need me here.’’ His wife reassured him as well as she was able 
to, but words and even love helped little. He had the feeling 
that he received much more from his family than he was able 
to give to them. “They got along fine without me,” he repeated 
resentfully. He did not feel love for them, he could not feel 
appreciation for what his wife had done and was doing ; he was 
fighting against his own dependence, and he became irritated, 
uncommunicative and depressed. 

There are, of course, men who, confident in their own 
strength, can accept their wife’s success graciously; others again 
accept it too readily, and on account of their increased depend- 
ence rely too much and too long on her help and achievement. 
Yet a woman can hardly adjust to a weak and actually dependent 
husband without losing much of her femininity. She may ac- 
cept the role if necessity so dictates, but she will be in conflict- 
with her womanly desire which seeks to surrender to a superior 
man. 

The basic differences between the personalities of husband 
and wife are often covered up and will be expressed only in petty 
incompatibilities; thus they become critical and unsympathetic 
over the superficial signs of their estrangement. For many years 
the wife has lived without her husband. This affected her 
habits and routine. She did not need to please and appease his 
moods; she has become unaccustomed to accounting for her 
time, for her money or for her housekeeping. This is true not 
only for the women who earned their money independently but 
also for those who lived on their allotment. In many marriages 
the struggle of the readjustment will be expressed in the quar- 
rels about who holds the purse strings. For many husbands the 
control of the budget represents the acknowledgment that he is 
the head of the family and in reverse for many women this 
is the manifestation of independence, and therefore they may 
struggle for this right with bitterness. 

The problem of who is to hold the purse strings has not only 
an emotional significance, but also many practical and real im- 
portances. The men are not aware that while they were in the 
Army they had forgotten the meaning of budgeting. Money 
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has little meaning or a different one for soldiers than for civil- 
ians , they may easily gamble it away today or spend it on luxu- 
ries, since their everyday necessities are taken care of, and for 
them the tomorrow counts but little. In civilian life, the veteran 
has to learn quickly what his wife found out only slowly, how to 
adjust the budget to the complex needs of civilian living, w^hich 
became even more involved through rationing and through 
changing prices. However confusing this may all be to a return- 
ing soldier, nevertheless he still feels robbed of his rights and of 
his supremacy in the family if his wife takes over this function. 

But the fight over such issues is only a superficial manifesta- 
tion of the problem that husbands pose to themselves * “Am I 
the man whom she recognizes as the strong one, whom she there- 
fore loves?” The wdfe struggles in the same way: “Is he the 
one who is my master, to whom I can surrender in love?” For 
basically she remains a woman; she wants and needs her hus- 
band not only as an equal but also as the stronger partner. If 
she is mature, she will also realize that in her newly acquired 
independence she demands more from her husband than she did 
when she left to him the role of provider, leader, and protector, 
unchallenged. Her worries are thus related not only to her hus- 
band’s adjustment but also to her own. Will she be able to 
soften the expression of her independence until her husband re- 
gains his security, or will she become guilty of abusing her posi- 
tion, her power at present, and thereby ruin the future ? This 
is the underlying problem giving impetus to the many questions 
which these women ask us now. They mistrust themselves, 
their own maturity; they are unsure of their capacity to love 
and give, and at the same time they are afraid that their hus- 
bands will not accept them with their present personality. Aware 
of their own need to have a strong husband, they are jealously 
conscious of the possibility that their husband may fall in love 
with somebody who is younger and who admires him without 
doubt. Thus sexual Jealousy may add to the wife’s desire to 
control her husband even while she desires nothing more than 
his sexual and emotional domination. And thus the gap may 
grow wider. 

It is obvious that any previous conflict inherent in the rela- 
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tionship maybe exacerbated by this chaiige in the status of hus- 
band and wife. And whatever direction it takes, it will also af- 
fect the children. While ideologically in our culture of equal 
rights and opportunities, the goal should be a relationship be- 
tween equally independent marital partners, actually this ideal 
can be reached only in the continuous exchange within the mar- 
riage, Long separation interrupts the parallel and complement- 
ing development of the marital partners and brings about the 
danger of competition and resentment where otherwise mutual 
identiScation would make the development fruitful. 

A man, too, may meet with disillusionment in his wife be- 
cause her development did not keep pace with his. Many a 
young man married before he entered the Services, or under the 
pressure of the war-time emotional insecurity, a girl whose per- 
sonality does not now suit his demands and ambitions after his 
experiences in the Army. His maturation may be in the intel- 
lectual, social and emotional fields ; when he returns he may real- 
ize that his wife is not equipped to share his development in 
a companionable marriage. Yet the problems for their adjust- 
ment may be relatively simple, since it depends mainly on sexual 
attraction. If real affection and sexual passion keep them to- 
gether, her admiration for him may facilitate his emotional and 
financial rehabilitation. If the discrepancy between the person- 
alities Is such that the husband cannot find enough gratification 
in the companionship, he probably will soon find ways and means 
to free himself. 

More complex is the readjustment in those marriages in 
which the wife is not only emotionally dependent on her hus- 
band but increases her demands on him just because of the war- 
time separation. While she was unable to grow in independence 
during the separation, after he returns, she expects her husband 
to satisfy all her aspirations which paradoxically grew during 
the war. As long as the husband was away in the Army, the 
wife could blame the government for her frustration — and she 
did: she transferred her dependence onto impersonal, super- 
personal organizations from whom she was continuously de- 
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manding recompensatioii. The gratification which one is able 
to get through the help of social agencies is limited enough 
and can hardly be called ‘'indulgence/’ Emotionally, however, 
a peculiar situation occurs. 

Mrs. W., for example, was pregnant with her second child 
when she asked the social agency for assistance. Her husband 
had left shortly before and was serving with the Marines. Be- 
fore his induction he had been earning good wages ; but they did 
not plan their expenditures — ^they had bought some new furni- 
ture recently and moved into a nicer apartment in preparation 
for the new baby. Mrs. W. wanted to retain this home since 
“he should come back to it,” and she did not want to live with 
her in-laws. She WTote to him regularly, telling him how hard 
it was for her to be alone, to take care of the child (4 years old) 
while she was pregnant. She was very explicit in her demands. 
“Things get too much for me and then I do not care what I say,” 
she said by way of apology when she explained to the social 
worker that she “should not be placed in the position of watch- 
ing pennies.” She asked for everything new for the baby — ^lay- 
ette, crib, and baby-carriage, and was childishly happy when she 
received them. After the baby was born she became more and 
more anxious to request a dependency discharge for her hus- 
band ; she hesitated, however, because she was afraid he would 
resent it. His letters from San Diego, where he was in train- 
ing, sounded very cheerful; he was not worried about going 
overseas either. Thus she felt that he was on vacation from 
family responsibilities and had left her alone with the house- 
work, children, to get along on the allotment. Instead of worry- 
ing about her husband she was full of self-pity and in this mood 
she needed more and more emotional care and financial assist- 
ance from the agency. Finally she developed arthritis in one 
shoulder ; thus she was in a situation where she could not do her 
work; this gave her the external justification to request a de- 
pendency discharge for her husband. She assumed that he could 
not resent this when he was made to reaH?:e how miserable she 
felt; she believed that under such conditions he would gladly 
share the responsibilities with her. She did not stop to think 
that after the discharge they would have no allotment coming in 
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regularly, that he would have to go to work to earn the money 
and that in addition to this full-time job, he would be expected 
by her to help in taking care of the children, in managing the 
household, and also to give her the attention which should help 
her. This is a double job which many Marines will find harder 
to take than Bougainville. 

Many women with an emotional make-up similar to that of 
Mrs. W. do not realize that during the years of separation they 
lived in an unreal world in which they assumed that the husband 
had done everything before and would do everything again. 
This, however, was an illusion. After their husbands left, these 
women turned for help to their families, friends, and to social 
agencies. Whatever their concrete needs were, unconsciously 
they asked for recompensation for the sacrifice which they were 
making, so they felt, in living without him. Families, friends 
and agencies were willing and ready to give them emotional sup- 
port, which enabled these women to exaggerate their fantasies 
about the husband, and to imagine that he always did and will 
again satisfy all their needs. They do not realize that they de- 
mand more from the veteran husband than they did from the 
pre-war husband. Thus disappointment has to come. How- 
ever, the acceptance of disappointment in this situation would 
mean the admission that one fantasied, that one expected too 
much. Such insight would indicate her own responsibility for 
her increased dependence. Thus it is usually denied. Instead 
of admitting their own mistakes, these women rather deny the 
shortcomings of the husband too ; he has to be good to justify 
their fantasies. If he is unable or unwilling to gratify their de- 
mands, these women project the total blame on the war. And 
somebody shall help to undo the harm ! 

There are many situations which bring us to the conclusion 
that the “psychology of the eternal veteran'^ originates more in 
the veteran’s family, in his dependent wife and dependent, de- 
manding mother than in the veteran himself. The veteran, if he 
is not severely pathological, wants to reestablish himself in civil- 
ian life. During his Army life he learned what he could expect 
from the government and he knew that there was little sense in 
demanding more and in demanding something different. And 
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he acts accordingly as long as he acts upon his own insight. His 
dependent wife, however, puts him under tremendous pressure, 
she demands that he be the provider, the good father to her and 
to the children, as well as the husband and lover. If he fails to 
satisfy her, she apologizes for him with the idea that this has 
happened because he was away and he was in the Army ; and for 
this '‘you have to be compensated.” The easiest solution for the 
veteran is to finally accept this concept and make it his own and 
blame the Army and ask for more and more assistance. 

Mrs. M. had a rheumatic fever when her husband’s induction 
came up. He asked for deferment and this was granted. Half 
a year later his wife was up and around ; she did have an organic 
heart condition, but in an incipient and well-compensated state. 
Her life was not endangered; she was even able to take a job 
as a clerk. Her husband’s deferment was withdrawn and he was 
inducted. Soon after that she became sick; she had tonsillitis 
and her fear of repetition of the rheumatic fever was very 
great. She complained of the care she got, nothing could satisfy 
her since her idea was that only her husband could give her the 
right care. After the tonsillitis she developed heart symptoms 
which were neurotic in nature; she was afraid of dying. Her 
condition was bad enough to warrant a furlough for the hus- 
band. His presence had an amazingly good effect on her. She 
was happy and almost symptom-free; her husband overstayed 
his leave and frankly told the social worker that although he did 
not mind the Army life, he would rather be home with his wife. 
Like delinquent children, they had the feeling that they were 
justified in doing what they did in order to satisfy their mutual 
needs. After the husband was persuaded to return, Mrs. M. be- 
came sullen, withdrawn, did not work, and she lived in expecta- 
tion of his home-coming. She requested a dependency discharge 
on the grounds of her illness ; it was not granted. After he was 
sent overseas she became sick again. Her husband became more 
and more worried. Underneath the worry for his wife there 
was also the fear of the future, the fear of combat- It was just 
as necessary in his emotional life as it was for her : to feel that 
being together they would protect each other from death. His 
depression and anxiety increased; finally he was discharged. 
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After he came home, his depression did not lift as easily as did 
hers. He now felt guilty and dependent; she, initially happy 
about his return, was soon disappointed, since the same happy 
state of the previous furlough was not repeated. Unable to take 
any responsibility either for what happened to him or for their 
common future, she blamed the war and the Service for his de- 
pression, for his lack of interest in work and even for his reluc- 
tance in helping her. It was advised that both have psychiatric 
treatment. In this he was more accessible than she ; he had some 
insight based on the guilt over deserting his comrades. She, 
however, was reluctant : she was as afraid now that the treat- 
ment would change their relationship as she was once afraid to 
lose him to the Army. The result was a compromise : he be- 
came able to take a job and to work ; she, however, did not lessen 
her peculiar and stubborn emotional dependence. Whatever her 
complaints, she did not blame her husband. The responsibility 
for everything was put on the government, on the war. Thus at 
first she, and through her her husband, developed a dependent 
veteran psychology. 

Such a marriage may be called ^^too well-adjusted.^' The 
identification between the marital partners reaches into almost 
every detail of their lives, consequently increasing their de- 
pendence on each other and also their^ fear of any outside in- 
fluence. Finally the neurosis which impedes external success, 
impoverishes even those aspects of their life together — mainly 
their sexuality — ^which originally made them happy. 

The example of Mr. and Mrs. M. demonstrates the effect of 
extreme dependence in marriage and the pathology of its post- 
war adjustment. The war, as the tremendous scapegoat, takes 
the responsibility for faults of the infantile, undeveloped and 
neurotic personality. Similar interpersonal relationships might 
develop at any time in such passive, dependent individuals. Yet 
the war has had a specific effect upon their communal neurosis. 
The war mobilized more affects than these undeveloped per- 
sons could manage ; it mobilized their fears of danger and also 
their expectations of a protection which they could not have de- 
manded were it not that they also were participants in the great 
effort of the nation. 
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The same psychodynamic factors may be at work in many 
marriages, even if they do not always lead to so eminently neu- 
rotic behavior. The psychological process may be thus sum- 
marized: the women during the long waiting idealized their 
husbands and their expectations now represent an increased de- 
mand on him. Were it not foi the war, they would never have 
pictured him to be so powerful and so able to sense and to re- 
spond to all their desires. They would never have fantasied him 
and therefore would never have demanded him to be so good, so 
efficient and so considerate. The Army’s prestige, its heroic ex- 
ploits, and its marvelous results necessarily influenced everybody 
who was closely identified with anyone in the Army. Even a 
very realistic person could not help but project the glory and 
prestige upon the one or upon those few soldiers with whom 
she was personally connected. Thus the wife could not avoid 
the idealization which may be so quickly destroyed by reality. 
Those women whom we described as independent will also re- 
spond to such disappointment. However, they will try to do 
something about it, either by their own activity or by trying to 
influence their husband’s activity. In contrast, the dependent 
women persist in their demands but they do not help to achieve 
them. 

For all women, for the independent as well as for the depend- 
ent, ‘Returning to normalcy” means to have all the things which 
the women in their own particular social sphere used to have and 
which they postponed “for the duration.” They looked forward 
to having their own home, their own furniture, to having “their 
friends in,” to having all that for them means “being settled.” 
All women anticipated with great pleasure this period of build- 
ing up their marriage, their home and their family. And many 
feared openly or secretly the circumstances which might inter- 
fere with the actualization of their hopes. If the husband’s 
working capacity diminished during the war, his wife has justi- 
fication in blaming the war. Many women adjust to this situa- 
tion emotionally and work hard to secure their marriage, even 
if the husband can contribute to it only his veteran’s compensa- 
tion. Other women will be apt to exaggerate the justification 
for their complaints and overemphasize the government’s re- 
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sponsibility in all their disappointments. And in all tliis, it is 
not only the material aspects of the marriage which are at stake. 
Any ambition which is thwarted may mobilize the emotional in- 
sistence upon compensation. For example, if the ambition of 
both husband and wife included a college education or training 
in a profession, both may be disappointed if he is unable to carry 
it through. Then it often happens that the wife, even if she rec- 
ognizes her husband's academic inefficiency, continues to blame 
the war for it and she does so, as long as she wants to identify 
herself with him. Thus there is and will be a wave of projec- 
tion of responsibility upon the war and upon those who can be 
held liable for it. The important fact here is that beyond the 
modicum of reality justification, women have an emotional need 
to use this mechanism in order to expiate their husbands. If they 
do not hold him accountable for his insufficiencies, they may 
have the illusion of satisfaction even if other women's husbands 
are more successful. 


The Army is emotionally a more neutral and less demanding 
environment than is the family. When the civilian left his fam- 
ily to become a soldier, he carried with him in his personality the 
results and effects of all the interpersonal relationships within 
his family. The impersonal relations in the Army represent a 
threat to some soldiers and a relief for others. Yet, to a great 
degree his pre-war personality determined his adaptation to 
Army life unless he was exposed to such combat experiences 
which, representing a specific factor, might exhaust the resources 
of any well-balanced person. When the soldier returns, he be- 
comes the center of an emotionally charged family. He is not 
a neutral member of a group as he was in the Army. The emo- 
tions are directed toward him ; he has to respond to them, he 
has to gratify them or he has to take the consequences of fail- 
ing them'. Thus, as we tried to show in our discussion, his post- 
war adjustment depends only partially on himself ; it is, in final 
analysis, the result of the interpersonal relations within his fam- 
ily. Just as his childhood was moulded by the moods and aspi- 
rations, love and rejection of his parents, so again he can be 
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af¥ected by these emotions of his parents and o£ his wife when 
he returns after a long separation. Many chronic or acute neu- 
rotic manifestations of the veterans will have only an indirect 
relation to the war : they will actually be the result of the effects 
of war-time separation upon the other members of his family, 
especially upon his wife. 

The older generation he may outgrow ; with his siblings — 
within the family or in the community — ^he may fight ; but with 
his wife he has to work for a common future. In this they are 
equal , in this they need each other in full measure. 



Chapter 13 

MOURNING FOR THE SOLDIER 

The emotional response to the loss of a beloved person by 
death is deeply ingrained in human nature. Sadness and 
grief, weeping and lamentation are the natural expressions ol 
mourning. They serve to relieve the mental pain which, when 
analyzed, is proved to consist of fear and guilt, the two main 
emotions causing human suffering. 

The death of a beloved person, the final, irrevocable interrup- 
tion of a human relationship, awakens the same fear which a 
child experiences when left alone by the mother ; the satisfaction 
of the dependent needs is cut short; hopes, expectations invested 
in the beloved have to be abandoned and they cannot be trans- 
ferred to another person as yet Thus, if mourning is profound 
the individual appears to have lost interest in the outside world, 
in so far as it does not recall to him memories of the dead. Only 
the past, as it is related to the lost love-object, has meaning and 
interest. This is what Freud called “the withdrawal of libido 
(psychic energy) from its attachment,'’^ and this is what the in- 
dividual experiences fearfully and sadly at being left alone to 
his unhappy self. In this helpless mood the mourning individual 
is afraid of punishment, of the punishment of the dead. Thus, 
he will investigate the past relationship in the new light of the 
irreplaceable loss. The conscience, sensitized and infuriated b) 
the sense of loss, investigates whether and in what respects one 
became guilty toward the love-object. Painful self-reproach is 
a normal factor in grief. It causes the sense of worthlessness 
which makes the mourning person similar to the individual who 
suffers from melancholia. Yet mourning, as Freud puts it, is a 
necessary work. It proceeds from the first reaction to death in 

^ Sigmund Freud “Mourning and Melancholia,” Collected Papers, IV :1S2 
Hogarth Press, London, 1925. 
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order to free the individual from pain and to enable him to turn 
toward the world again with interest. In the first period of this 
process, indeed, the dead dominates the living. AVhile the indi- 
vidual has to get used to the fact that the beloved does not exist 
in reality any more, he (the dead) becomes the only or the main 
existing psychic reality. All psychic interests are turned to him. 
The past is repeated; the memories and hopes which were in- 
vested in the relationship are reexamined by a self-castigating 
conscience. Through this process finally the original affects of 
fear and guilt are used up bit by bit, and the original relation- 
ship — ^love and hatred (since almost all human relationships 
have this bipolarity) — undergoes a change. In the same way as 
once the conscience developed after renunciation of love, so does 
the working through in the mourning finally effect a change in 
the psychological place of the beloved person. He was, as long 
as he lived, a person outside of one’s self, promising gratifica- 
tions ; during the mourning, he was loved but he was threatening 
and punishing within one’s self ; after the mourning, he is a part 
of one’s self ; he became a measure for good and bad, as a part 
of one’s conscience. Through this process the individual having 
become more similar to the love-object than he was before feels 
reassured and free to turn his interest toward life again. This 
is the work performed by mourning in its broad psychod3mamic 
generalization. 

The content of the mourning necessarily shows variations de- 
pending upon the original nature of the relationship. The grief 
of husband and wife for each other is obviously different from 
a mother's or father’s mourning for a son and this is different 
in some ways from the mourning for a daughter. The severity 
of the mourning process and its outcome depend upon the origi- 
nal ambivalence of the relationship. This determines the amount 
of guilt mobilized by the mourning. If this is excessive, the 
mourning may develop into depression or melancholia. 

In the following pages we will describe some of the qualifica- 
tions of the process occurring in the mourning for a soldier 
killed in war. 
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Mourning begins with the fear of losing the gratifications of 
the emotional needs and with the guilt that one's self is respon- 
sible for the loss* We have described similar feelings in women 
— wives and mothers alike — ^as reactions to the trauma of sepa- 
ration. We even gave examples of women responding to the 
departure of the beloved person as if he would have been lost 
irrevocably. Even if the response to separation is not exag- 
gerated, there is a period of emotional concentration upon the 
person who left for war. This revives the memories of the past, 
increases the dependence and causes avoidance of those situa- 
tions which would provoke guilt since the conscience is sensitized 
by fear. While the internal emotional constellation is similar to 
that in mourning, it is not a complete mourning but a moderated 
one; the verdict of reality testing is that he is alive. The rela- 
tionship, although interrupted in the reality, is preserved by the 
forces of fantasy. This moderated mourning, the reaction to 
the separation, is a curative process in more than one way. 
While his family learned to live without the soldier they actu- 
ally overcame the fear of his death. He survived the mourning ; 
thus one believes that he will not die. If the tragic news of his 
death comes, it leaves the individuals who love him stunned. 
Death is unexpected and inexplicable. If he died far away from 
home in any one of the thousands of brutal ways of war, those 
who love him cannot accept the fact that this could have hap- 
pened to him since they did not see it. Thus death remains 
unreal. 

Even if one succeeded in collecting information about the cir- 
cumstances of his death, those who were not in war can only 
partially realize what happened. Mourning, initiated in this way, 
is different in its nianifestations, particularly in the tempo of its 
working process, from the acute, concentrated mourning. And 
the latter is observed if a person has lost through death someone 
who was not only the source of gratification and the bearer of 
future hopes, but also a part of one’s everyday life. Such an 
event demands an immediate reorientation of the total emotional 
household. The approach to the slightest task of everyday life 
runs into the necessity of realizing that the beloved person is not 
present and never will be. Thus what was described as the with- 
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drawal of libido is enforced by external circumstances. When 
he was here yesterday every chair cries out to tell that he will 
not be sitting in it agaifi. The mourning is different if the rela- 
tionship was already loosened, if the emotional independence 
was already established by adaptation to separation. Then the 
acute phase of the mourning is not so absorbing, not so concen- 
trated, although it may be just as profound. The death of the 
beloved does not cry out from every spot in the home , the living 
were already used to the fact that he was not around. While one 
tries to accept the reality of his death, one has to prove it to one’s 
self by telling every bit of household furniture that he never 
will come back. But death does not activate as acute a sense of 
guilt as when it occurs at home and when, during the acute 
phase of mourning, one imagines that in some way one’s self was 
responsible. War takes over and relieves the individual’s re- 
sponsibility. Since the ambivalence was partially overcome al- 
ready in the reaction to separation, the process of mourning 
becomes relatively free from guilt ; thus such mourning is less 
castigating, less self -torturing and altogether a slower process. 
The memories of the past become the most important emotion- 
ally charged elements of the sorrow. Through this, the process 
of identification is renewed and finally achieved more profoundly 
than before. However, this intrapsychic process does not result 
in too severe a conscience ; it does not become too punitive toward 
the ego. 

This is true for young wives especially. They lived a rela- 
tively short time with their husband ; their identification with him 
does not go back too far. Relieved from responsibility and guilt 
for his death and also emotionally gratified by the sympathy 
which they receive, the process of mourning is relatively short ; 
soon the ego becomes free to turn to new love objects again. We 
may be surprised how soon the wife may remarry and then we 
always hear that ‘‘this is what he would have wanted me to do.” 
This seems to be in agreement with our assumption that the su- 
per-ego, renewed by the incorporation of the beloved person who 
died in war, becomes rather mild. It has happened, and not in- 
frequently, that young widows, after they remarried, found that 
their first husband was still living There is a law in preparation 
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to annul the second marriage jn such cases. This law assumes 
that the first marriage has the rights. Although the newspapers 
bring happy accounts of such reunions, fliere is room for doubt 
as to the future of such marriages. While the ambivalence of 
the wife toward the husband disappeared in the mourning and 
the husband returning from death is happy to live and love, we 
can assume that the hostility will reappear with vehemence once 
the joy of the reunion has been spent. The husband will resent 
that his wife accepted his death so easily as a permission to 
marry someone else ; and for the wife, who already mourned him 
as dead, will he be alive or will he be a spectre of the past mobi- 
lizing her guilt and fear ? The germ of maladjustment certainly 
can spread in such a relationship. 

The mother’s and father’s reaction to the death of a son is 
necessarily that of irreplaceable loss. As we described, the par- 
ents’ relationship to the growing child normally undergoes a 
process of identification. The son represents a part of the self 
for the mother as well as for the father even though to each in 
a different way. When, during the process of mourning, this 
identification is reinstated in a more complete form, the result- 
ing emotional state is very complex. Almost conscious is the 
parents’ feeling that a part of the self died and that future hopes 
are senseless. At the same time the re-enhanced identification 
with the son becomes manifest in behavior, in thinking and in 
attitudes. The parents have the innate disposition to live what 
they thought their son would become and they may realize this 
partially but only in a rigid, old-mannish or old-womanly way. 
Very often the mourning exhausts the adaptability of the elderly 
persons and they become unpliable ; their emotional life may nar- 
row down to a chronic mourning for the son, who becomes more 
and more idealized. In this idealization of the son we some- 
times may recognize a sort of narcissistic aggrandisement of 
their own personality. The son who died an heroic death be- 
comes the symbol of all aspirations, and also of all talents ; thus 
the belief grows strong that his achievements and oerfection 
could only have been limited by death. Thus fathers and moth- 
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ers (and also wives, especially if the marriage was of long dura- 
tion) may receive gratification by establishing such idealized 
identification. Although their personality becomes rigid they 
feel elevated in their self-esteem by the identification with the 
dead love-object. 

Such narcissistic identification with the heroic, idealized love- 
object may strongly influence the development of adolescent 
brothers and sisters. They, even more than the older members 
of the family, were inclined to see in the soldier-brother a hero, 
an ideal and had tried to imitate him already when he left for 
war. If he was killed in action, their fantasy will adorn his su- 
preme sacrifice with all heroic deeds. For boys he becomes the 
ideal to live up to, to avenge. During the war, in many in- 
stances, we observed that adolescents immediately attempted to 
enlist after a brother was killed in action. The conscious desire 
was to fill his boots and to avenge his death. Unconscious moti- 
vations such as the desire to attract the parents^ attention (who 
were wrapped up in ’mourning for the dead brother) and others 
might have added to this haste. Usually the grief was short in 
such cases, since an active identification took place and stimu- 
lated the development of the young men. Thus, except in al- 
ready pathological individuals, such a mourning did not create 
neurotic conflicts. It is different if the young man who survived 
his brother was already in the Army and experienced the dan- 
gers of war. The identification with the dead might have in- 
creased his fighting spirit in the desire to outdo him and to 
avenge him. Yet, in many instances the sense of gratification 
over one's survival activated a feeling -of guilt. The conflict 
which developed could only rarely be overcome by heroic deeds ; 
rather, the increased guilt activated the fear that '‘this can happen 
to me too" and then the mourning for the brother changed to 
manifestations of acute or chronic war neuroses. 

Adolescent girls' mourning for the heroic death of the 
brother results also in identification, the result of which neces- 
sarily cannot be direct or complete. It is, however, often pro- 
found enough to change the personality of the girl as well as to 
influence her choice of love-object decisively. Regarding the 
effects of such identification upon the development of girls, we 
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had the opportunity to observe them in women who suffered the 
loss of a brother or cousin in the first World War. If the girl 
was in doubt about her value as a woman and desirous of being 
a man, the tendency to identify with the brother received a pro- 
found impetus through the mourning. Thus the dead brother 
was reinstated as an ego-ideal. This is what Freud meant by 
“narcissistic identification with the love object/’^ After such a 
change in the structure of the personality, the girl felt distin- 
guished from others, felt like a better person and often kept her- 
self isolated. If her femininity was already developed enough, 
the results affected the choice of love-object only. She could be 
satisfied only with a man in whom she could see the image and 
fulfilment of her brother's ideal or what she projected onto the 
brother, expecting him to have realized it. Very often the iden- 
tification with the brother went so far that such girls refused 
their femininity; they assigned themselves to the role of com- 
pleting his “life task/^ of fulfilling his destiny, which was inter- 
rupted by death. Many of the Nazi women‘in Germany achieved 
their unbending character and rigid aggressivity through such 
emotional development. In one case this rationalization was 
based on the premise that the heroic brother’s will acted through 
her to fulfil the task he was prevented from achieving, only by 
death. This girl, young and pretty, felt and talked like a Joan of 
Arc; she felt frustrated since her ecstatic enthusiasm for her 
country was not needed in the same way as Joan of Arc was 
needed. Her brother, the center and determining part of her 
ego-ideal, was substituted at first with the idea of Germany, the 
State, and this, usually too abstract an idea for a woman, w^as 
replaced by Hitler; it was animated by the Fuhrer, who became 
for her the incarnation of her brother and his will. Women, 
even if their narcissistic masculine identification does not take 
such strong expression as it did in this case, may withdraw from 
the feminine role and may transform it from an emotional and 
instinctual need to a part of an all-pervading will. 

We assume that in this country the masculine identification 
with the heroic brother will not take this compulsive and para- 

^Sigmtmd Freud: "On Narcissism: An Introduction,” Collected Papers, 
IV :30, Hogarth Press, London, 1925. 
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noid expi'cssion. Y et the mourning for the brother killed in war 
may influence the girl’s development through an identification 
which enhances her masculine tendencies. 

o 

Moitrning, effecting, as it does, a profound identification mitk 
the love-object, changes the personality. Young people, brothers 
and sisters, may act out the identification for the best or for the 
worst. Young wives usually are affected by it in the choice of 
their second husband. Mothers and fathers will live in their 
own way the heritage of their sons. Yet character-formation is 
not the only result of mourning, especially of the grief created 
by the death of the soldier. 

We described that mourning under such conditions may dif- 
fer from the usual mourning because the affects, the sorrow and 
guilt, the pain and anguish are not as acutely and frankly ex- 
pressed as they are if the beloved person lived and died at home. 
Since the intrapsychic process develops without frank expres- 
sion of affects, the suppressed and repressed affects may find hid- 
den discharge in affecting the vegetative nervous system. The 
most common reaction is noticed in the gastrointestinal system. 
Lack of appetite, nausea and vomiting often accompany the first 
phase of mourning. Since increased dependent needs and fear of 
lonesomeness as well as guilt are the typical emotions of mourn- 
ing, any one of these or all may find a psychosomatic expression 
in ways peculiar to the individual. Some will respond to the 
anxiety with heart symptoms ; others with colitis. Some will re- 
spond to the increased guilt feelings with depression; in older 
people it may increase the blood pressure, or arteriosclerosis may 
follow the mourning. Sometimes the psychosomatic effects be- 
come severe; other times they pass slowly as the process of 
mourning succeeds in relieving the individual from his emo- 
tional attachment to the deceased. 

The psychodynamic task of mourning is an adaptation which 
has to worked out within the individual. Life may appear 
emptier than before and one’s self changed after the process is 
finished. Yet, one may speak of finished mourning and after 
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this Is completed, the relationship between the living and the 
dead belongs to the past and survives only in the memories of 
the living. Death as it eliminates the love and gratification also 
removes the tensions and frustrations which come with life. 



chapter 14 

THE DISABLED VETERAN 

In all our discussions of the problems concerning the veteran 
and his family, we did not take into consideration any actual and 
deep-going — probably irreversible — change in the veteran’s per- 
sonality, Yet the changes wrought in him by wounds, by dis- 
abling, disfiguring injuries, or by mental disorders may chal- 
lenge the validity of all his interpersonal relations. 

The veteran’s own emotional reactions to his condition are of 
paramount importance. Perhaps the thought which most ab- 
sorbs him during his convalescence is the question whether he 
has remained a lovable person : an acceptable lover for his wife, 
or for any other woman. In the same way his wife may ponder 
and search her soul to know whether she is still able to love him 
or not. Even his mother asks the same questions of herself. 
They, all those who love him, try to imagine him as he is now — 
perhaps with one arm, or with one eye; they test their feelings 
toward the man who now walks on amputated legs. Yet much 
more than conscious willingness is needed in order to really be 
able to accept the changes in him. 

A woman who loves a man develops an image of him in her- 
self , it is this image which she loves. If he is seriously wound- 
ed, and bears visible, disfiguring scars, her task is to learn to 
love him as he is now. She must develop a new image, and this 
will be in painful discord with the old one in which he was 
physically perfect. 

Complete acceptance or complete rejection of the disabled sol- 
dier has been frequently dramatized in the news, over the radio, 
in the theater, and on the screen. But the reactions to him are 
seldom so simple, so clear-cut, and seldom so decisive as depicted 
in these accounts. For it is not only the woman who loves him 
who is conflictually involved. The wounded soldier himself 
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finds it difficult to accept himself, to relate his new self to all his 
interpersonal relations. Discouraged and disheartened, he finds 
it often impossible to feel the same love for the woman, since 
his love was predicated on his image of himself as a perfect, 
strong and whole person. In battle and afterwards, his first 
thoughts were that life alone is worth living for. In the victory 
of survival, even through all the pains of recovery, he might 
have felt that the fates w^erc kind to him. However, the accept- 
ance of the change in himself outside of the w^ar and adjustment 
to life outside the hospital are difficult tasks to achieve and have 
to be accomplished from day to day. 

Everyone carries in his mind a body-image of himself.^ This 
body-image is not identical with one’s ideal of one’s self ; it is the 
sum total of all the senses as directed and coordinated m the cen- 
tral nervous system. The body-image is so deeply ingrained 
that, after the amputation of a limb, for example, the person 
feels for a long time, for months and sometimes for years, that 
tlie limb is still there. He feels pain or an itching, aching 
sensation in the missing arm or leg, he lives with the phan- 
tom limb which is still a part of his unconscious body-image, 
while he must learn with conscious effort and self-control to use 
the prosthesis. Eventually he gets accustomed to this in much 
the same way as the young child learns to make its first efforts 
from crawling to walking to climbing stairs — and with as many 
mishaps. But it takes a long time until the prosthesis itself be- 
comes included in his body-image as an integral part of it. It is 
basically the same with other injuries. The man with a face or 
head wound remembers himself as he used to be and he has to 
steel himself against the jolt he will receive when he looks at 
himself in the mirror. In a way the task in such cases is even 
more difficult than the task of those who lost a limb, since the 
face is so dominant in the body-image, and is so basically the 
expression of individuality. Whatever the nature of his disabil- 
ity, the wounded soldier at every moment of adjusting himself 
to the new body-image is instinctively reminded of his old body- 
image and feels inferior. 

^ Paul Schilder : The Image and Appearance of the Human Body, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co, Ltd., London, 1935. 
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As long' as lie is in the hospital surrounded by other wounded 
with ivhom he can talk, he believes that he has already accepted 
his fate» But when he returns to a world in which “everybody 
is normal” he realizes that it is otherwise. As he walks down 
]\Iain Street, gieeting and being greeted by friends and stran- 
gers alike, he feels embarrassed even though he is in uniform 
and wearing the Purple Heart. He did not anticipate this while 
still in the hospital ; and now he recognizes how much greater 
his embarrassment will be when he is out of uniform. All that 
we have learned about the emotional conflicts of the returning 
soldier — his self-consciousness, his inferiority feelings, his fears 
of readjustment and of the tensions of unresolved hostilities — 
all these are valid to an infinitely greater degree for the wounded 
and the sick. 

As long as the soldier was undamaged he lent to his wife his 
strength and he knew that she was proud of him. Now he feels 
certain that she cannot help but be embarrassed, too ; the more 
he loved and idealized his wife, the more he will feel that her 
embarrassment must be greater than his. He will watch for in- 
dications of her unhappiness and dissatisfaction or for signs of 
her conscious efforts at suppression, just as in the hospital he 
closely scanned the faces of nurses, doctors and others for signs 
of spontaneous acceptance or rejection. He will project his own 
self-criticism upon his wife and feel that it is she who is being 
critical of him. Since he finds it so difficult to accept his new 
self, he cannot imagine that he may be genuinely, effortlessly 
accepted by his wife. He questions the sincerity of the love of 
the woman for whom he wanted to be strong and cannot believe 
that she loves him now that he has become weak. To reassure 
himself, he seems to plead with himself and with her by recall- 
ing the memories of his courtship, letters, their plans and hopes 
in which he proudly offered her the very qualities he seems to 
have lost. Often he becomes tired of his persuasiveness before 
he has the feeling that he can calm his soul. Often he begins to 
sense that his own doubts and insecurities engender and increase 
the conflicts with his wife. 

Much advice has been given through many channels to fami- 
lies, wives and mothers, as to how to deal with the wounded 
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soldier, how to help him in his adjustment, and how bear’’ 
with his moods* However, the problem is too deep and cannot 
be handled by antidotes that pertain only to outward behavior 
and conventions. The wife suffers, not actual physiological pain 
but acute emotional distress from his disability. If the marriage 
has substance, it is based on identification; and thus she, too, 
feels that she has lost a part of herself. At first she, too, felt as 
he did — that whatever happened, the only thing which really 
mattered was that he should come through the war alive. But 
after actual threat to survival no longer exists, she, like himself, 
must make new plans for her own life. She must learn to adjust 
to living with a person who in reality is no longer the same love- 
object whose image she carried within herself. Her identifica- 
tion with him makes her sense all his self-consciousness, inferi- 
ority feelings, fears and tensions which seem to be so highly 
sharpened through his uncertainty in his behavior toward her. 
On the road to this achievement, they both have to overcome the 
regrets, the resentment, the feelings of helplessness and irrita- 
tion which they feel toward the old image. It will require cour- 
age, adaptability and continuous, often strained effort to erase 
the old image which now appears disturbing in its perfection. 
Yet the love-object is not completely lost, only a part of him has 
changed. So they may build a new satisfactory relationship out 
of the many other aspects of their love which originally brought 
them together. 

Good marriages function on the basis of an emotional “give 
and take.” There are women willing to be giving and motherly, 
yet married to a man quite unable to be the weaker one, to be 
always only on the receiving end. Such a man may refuse her 
efforts, and thereby harm them both. Other men are able to 
continue in a passive, dependent mood and thus, ultimately, ex- 
hatst the wife’s willingness to give. In either case the wife’s 
willingness to give may be depleted, for alongside the many 
small jobs In which she exerts her loving ingenuity, she is fight- 
ing an inner battle against her identification with him who 
changed and thereby made herself inferior, too. No matter how 
much she may suppress this feeling, her ambivalence towards 
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him becomes alive and the efforts to conceal or deny her own 
hostile feelings drain her willingness to give. 

Some women seem to apprehend their limitations ahead of 
time. Mrs. X., a young woman of twenty-five, was married 
after a long courtship to a young man who soon after the mar- 
riage was sent to the Pacific. They loved each other passion- 
ately. Soon the news reached her that he had been severely 
wounded at Saipan ; one leg had to be amputated above the knee, 
and there were also other injuries. Mrs. X reacted to the news 
with an acute panic; the content of her anxiety was like that in 
traumatic neuroses — she dreamed and had beset?ting fantasies of 
horrifying battles in which terrible mutilations were incurred. 
Obviously these served to prepare her to accept him as disabled 
and disfigured. She tried to reassure herself with the thought 
that he would not be the only one to come back so injured. But 
all denials were of little avail against the bitter knowledge con- 
veyed to her in her dreams and fantasies. During his conva- 
lescence, husband and wife carried on an ardent correspondence, 
in which they discussed their love and what the new situation 
would demand of each. He generously offered her her freedom. 
She replied that marriage in war-time involved risks and she had 
taken these along with the marriage. Nevertheless, her panic 
did not subside ; rather it spread. Her hostility was turned to- 
ward herself and she was in danger of committing suicide. Her 
conscience required that she love him as much now as she had 
loved him before, or even more, because of his undeserved mis- 
fortune ; but she was unable to fulfil this demand. She realized 
that she was unable to give to him, because under the pressure 
of this conflict her self became helpless, sick — ^injured like het 
husband ; she felt that she could not be of any help to him ; she 
had nothing to give. Thus through her condition the emotional’ 
balance of their relationship was changed ; she was on the re- 
ceiving end and he was again the stronger one. Unhappily so, 
since he was acutely aware that it was his misfortune which had 
activated her neurosis. Her conscious, willing attempt to plan 
for and become used to the reality had not helped. The mutual 
hostility mounted ; each became so depressed that the alternative 
was between separation or chronic mental disorder. 
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Not only wives, but mothers also find it difficult to accept the 
changes in the disabled and/or disfigured soldier’s personality. 
Mothers as well as wives projected their ego-ideal on to him, 
and all their expectations are shattered by his severe handicap. 
Their grief, in most instances, is genuine and justified, and the 
wounded soldier appreciates it as a solace, if it is not neurotically 
exaggerated. For him this represents spontaneous expression 
of their inner readiness to accept him, a manifestation of their 
identification with him. But if the grief of the mother and wife 
is neurotically exaggerated, the soldier derives no comfort from 
it. For he is aware that their despondence merely represents 
their own suffering; and he feels that they offer this in expiation 
for their guilt over an inability to accept him as he is now. The 
rejection and the emotional response need not be as extreme as 
in the case of Mrs. X. Her love toward her husband, as toward 
herself, was based on an all-encompassing identification with the 
physical signs of perfect manhood; her body-image of herself 
was too painfully violated through her husband’s injury. She 
was too beset by fears that his injury had made her imperfect 
and incomplete and that it would expose her own basic weak- 
ness. Therefore she could not build up a compromise solution 
by accepting him as injured and herself married to him. 

Some women can accept one aspect of the husband’s new per- 
sonality and reject others. It is good if they can permit the con- 
flict to enter consciousness and even more desirable for the fu- 
ture of the marriage if husband and wife can work through to- 
gether the process which will lead to his acceptance by her and 
by himself. It is better for both if ‘‘they have it out in the open.” 
To him the process is not so new. Before he returned home, he 
had gone through the painful experience of adaptation to his 
new self and learned, at least partially, to accept it. He merely 
repeats it now, or rather he includes the woman who is most 
important to him in this process of adaptation. He is aware, 
however, that it is new and hard for his wife, and only if he is 
able to appreciate her struggle will he be giving her the help 
which she needs in order to proceed with her identification and 
to accept it. For in her acceptance of him lies the final verdict 
of his emotional recovery. Only if they both have confidence 
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enough to go through this process honestly, without embellish- 
ment and dramatics, do they have a real chance. One cannot 
wear one^s ^*Sunday-best’' in the everyday ‘‘give and take'’ of 
marriage , it will not endure for long. 


The normal reaction of a man who has concentrated his ego- 
strength, his pride, upon recovery is to avoid pity Pity is a 
peculiar form of “goodness"; it humiliates the receiver and 
places the donor in a superior position. No wonder that it em- 
bitters those who are pitied. There are of course men who want 
to be pitied ; they, we find, however, will also reveal other signs 
of dependence and neurotic behavior. 

If the wounded man were not so gnawed by insecurity and 
helplessness, the idea of pity would not even enter his mind. 
But when he now fears that his wife will pity him, this is be- 
cause he is convinced that her pity is aroused because she can- 
not love him as he is now. This again is a projection of his 
own fears and self-pity. The wife who really loves her husband 
cannot pity him : she can and may pity herself because she suf- 
fered through him the same loss he had to face. She feels al- 
most as helpless as he does ; she may be embittered toward fate, 
but she (like Mrs. X.) also may be angry with him, because he 
is the source of her suffering. Through such angers and resent- 
ments both struggle together to a new life. Such conflicts will 
be more easily overcome in marriages of longer duration, since 
then husband and wife have already mastered much of their 
original ambivalence. 

Mrs. X. presented, in a pathological exaggeration, the prob- 
lem of many young brides whose husbands were seriously in- 
jured. The shock of the injury is the more threatening to them 
since they have had no time or occasion to consider life together 
in all its aspects. The young woman may be afraid of her de- 
preciation of her husband and she may turn away from him 
even without suffering such panic as Mrs. X, did. 

But there is also a more favorable solution. The “new per- 
son" may activate genuine motherliness. This alone can be the 
basis of a happy marriage, only if the change in the personality 
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of the husband permits the woman a greater security in her re- 
lationship to him. Women, who all their lives have struggled 
with deep feelings of inferiority, can more readily identify with 
the wounded than with men more secure than themselves. The 
increased inner security and the diminished fear of being hurt by 
him allow such women a gratification deep enough to carry on 
a contented marriage. In these instances, we cannot speak of 
pity; the inferiority feeling was the expression of the woman’s 
own insecurity which is now balanced by the change she observes 
in the wounded mate. 

Mothers cannot pity the wounded sons either. The son rep- 
resents a part of the mother’s aspirations, gratifications and 
hopes in life; even more, the body-image of the son becomes a 
part of the mother’s own body-image. She followed his growth 
all the way from infancy to manhood, and his able-bodied mas- 
culinity was a constant source of gratification to her ; her pride 
was almost as great as if it were her own body. This image, 
the mother’s ideal, is shattered if the son is seriously wounded. 
We read so often of the well-meant reprimands directed toward 
those mothers who greet the son on crutches or with other dis- 
figuring, incapacitating wounds, with the cry, “My son, what did 
they do to you ? What have they done to me ?” The mother, 
like the wife, feels that she herself is the loser. Thus she cannot 
pity the son ; her sympathy is compassion in its deepest meaning. 
This is the reason that mothers desire so deeply to share the 
wounded son’s sufferings physically and, since this is impossible, 
they often become ill as a result of their emotional struggle and 
regression. 

The wounded man is aware of these feelings in his mother, 
as well as in his wife. Thus he is the one who feels sympathy 
for them and even guilty because he was the cause of their suf- 
fering ; he is the one who has disappointed them. This sense of 
responsibility is not harmful for a wounded man; it helps him 
to become an adult again, one who is expected to give and he 
cannot permit himself to receive only. Genuine love rarely errs 
even if its manifestations may appear illogical and burdensome. 

It is different, however, if the mother or the wife, or both, 
actually cannot accept. him. Then- they may continue to berate 
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fate and him by emphasizing that they are the losers ; so much 
so that the wounded man cannot help but recognize that he is 
not acceptable as he is now, that he no longer can be what he 
wanted to be for them. Then he feels like a ‘'bad bo/’ who 
caused the parent suffering and cjannot undo it. He is fortunate 
if his insight can tell him that his mother is really pitying her- 
self rather than him. Then he may become angry with her and 
this hostility may protect him from his inferiority feelings. 

It is fortunate for him if it is his mother who responds this 
way; then he can turn to his wife or to the woman who can 
accept him. But if his wife rejects him, the acceptance of his 
mother carries with it danger for his further emotional develop- 
ment. It tides him over until he finds a woman who will love 
him. If the mother — as sometimes happens — stakes emotional 
advantage of the situation; if she accepts the son with the inner 
gratification that he is now hers completely and forever, since 
he cannot or will not want to have a wife, then his regression 
is inevitable. And the physically wounded ^man is thus forced 
to give up his capacity to develop into an emotionally mature 
individual. 


o 

The father of the wounded soldier feels strongly identified 
with him. AVhat he feels is not pity, but a loss, a depreciation 
of his own ego-ideal. Fathers, especially if they are old or 
dependent on the son, often cannot recover from the loss suffi- 
ciently to be helpful to the son; men with stronger egos and of 
greater achievement overcome the emotional struggle and often 
can help the son in the process of new adaptation. 

Brothers, friends, and other rivals often can feel nothing but 
pity for the wounded. In spite of their readiness to help, they 
may feel a hidden satisfaction as if they had won the race. Even 
if they can repress this hostility as quickly as it emerges, they 
necessarily feel guilty. Pity comes from a suppressed feeling 
of hostility and superiority. It may be difficult to describe the 
psychodynamics of feelings, and yet everybody senses how they 
function. The disabled soldier expects pity from those whose 
competitive hostility he recognizes and towards whom be him- 
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self feels hostile. Thus, especially if he feels at a disadvantage, 
the veteran watches with embitterment for signs of pity in those 
with whom he once competed. The internal conflict, because of 
the basic, long-lived guilt and hostility, is highly charged in both 
opponents. Its effects and manifestations are well delineated in 
the following example : The second oldest son of a patriarchal 
family was the only one of three sons not to enter the Army. 
His profession deferred him from military service; it also af- 
forded him the satisfaction of rendering important services to 
the country. He worked hard and successfully Although he 
had a family of his own, all his spare time was devoted to the 
self-imposed task of family counsellor and consoler. He re- 
garded it as almost a sacred duty to do everything in his power 
to console and comfort his parents and to help the wife of his 
older brother. This brother was wounded twice. When the 
news of his first injury arrived, our patient was little affected 
by it ; actually he welcomed it, since it gave him one more oppor- 
tunity to be helpful to his parents who were extremely anxious 
about their oldest son. The brother recovered and went back to 
duty and about a year later he was wounded again, and this time 
so severely that his recovery was doubtful. He survived. After 
this was ascertained and the family received details of the nature 
of his expected incapacitation, our patient became seriously dis- 
turbed. He had severe anxiety and depression ; to escape these 
he drank heavily and finally he was not able to work. He needed 
psychiatric help ; he was anxious for it ; and already in the first 
consultation he expressed an acute desire to recover before meet- 
ing his wounded brother — but he did not know why he was so 
urgent about this. His dreams revealed his fear of the brother’s 
anger and hostility. He felt that he no longer could justify him- 
self that he had done his best. It became evident that he, the 
younger brother, felt that he had succeeded in a competition 
which had been going on between himself and his older brother 
ever since he could remember. Hence he could neither enjoy 
nor consolidate his successes. Through his drinking and finally 
through his inability to work, he had put himself in a situation 
as helpless and as close to defeat as he imagined his brother’s to 
be. In this way he could feel that the competition was solved ; 
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he had given up his advantages and thus his brother could have 
no reason now to hate him. 

It has been a topic of frequent discussion that soldiers 
severely wounded in battle developed combat neuroses much less 
often than those who escaped injury. The explanation for this 
lies, in part, in the fact that their physical injury offered a pro- 
tection — it removed them from further dangers, from further 
battles, while those not physically injured had to face the con- 
tinuation of the same dreadful dangers and often could not help 
but succumb to fear. 

In addition to this obvious protection, physical suffering also 
may serve other functions in the emotional household of the in- 
jured. If there is any one time when the individual must exert 
all the strength of his whole personality in assuring himself of 
its continuation, then it is at times of acute dangers and threats 
to bodily existence. Those present at first-aid battle stations 
and in field hospital operating rooms have witnessed this again 
and again. The wounded soldier would rather suffer intolerable 
pain than be ''put under’' by narcotics ; he wants to see what is 
being done to him, to feel the pain, to sense that he is still 
breathing, even to be bathed in the sweat of his suffering ; he 
clings to his consciousness with all his will-power, with all his 
desire to live ; otherwise he might die without knowing it. After 
such struggle, such a conquest of overwhelming pain, the grati- 
fication of survival gives the wounded man an immeasurable 
satisfaction which elevates his ego; he becomes almost manic. 
The zest of being alive may change the meaning and effects of 
his suffering. Even though he may later become depressed as 
he realizes the full import of his disability, his psychological re- 
habilitation began with that moment when he realized that emo- 
tionally he is the same as he was before; he is still himself, and 
he lives. Only this matters. From this point on, while he is 
learning to accept himself, the disabled man goes through a 
process of maturation. From this he may obtain added ego- 
strength, ability to face life and its problems. Since everything 
seems smaller and simpler as compared with death he can face 
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the future with a greater equanimity and inner security. Thus, 
in spite of actual crippling effects, the wounded soldier may be 
a serene and secure person, one who can ‘love and therefore one 
who feels that he can be loved. Thus it often happens that he 
is not neurotic or that he is much less neurotic than he was 
before. His struggle and victory gave him courage and con- 
fidence ; he is ready for a new start. 

o 

Serious bodily injury activates in the injured as well as in 
those who love him an emotional process which is similar to 
mourning. Its goal is a reconciliation with the reality which, 
if achieved, enables the veteran as well as his family to continue 
in a mutually productive relationship. The psychiatric casualty 
has in some respects a harder task to face, and his family a more 
difficult adjustment to make. He comes home without obvi- 
ous scars ; however, his personality has changed. Whether his 
symptoms were brought on by a sudden shock or by a slow ex- 
haustion of his adaptive functions, it occurred without the ele- 
vating experience of triumph over the fear of death. Just the 
opposite happened. The danger of death was with him endlessly 
and unbearably, and finally he succumbed to the burden. His 
adaptability was already exhausted before he returned home. 
Will he be able to solve the new problems of adaptation? 

He suffers from inferiority feelings ; he is aware of his less- 
ened functional capacity, and he responds to the stigma of being 
an ‘‘NP.” So does his family. The members of his family can- 
not free themselves from the general attitude. It is a hardship 
to be the parent of an injured man, or to be his wife, but one 
can bear it without a desire for apology. The family of the 
neurotic casualty cannot identify with him in pride. He is not a 
hero — ^he does not count as such even if his breakdown came 
after heroic exploits. His family, even if they understand his 
weakness, cannot love him for it, they can love him only in spite 
of it. This, however, is a new basis of a relationship ; probably 
not as new for his parents as it is for his wife. His parents 
knew him as a dependent child; even if their ideal is now shat- 
tered, they may resort to the past in which he needed help. His 
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wife will, however, ask herself whether this is the person whom 
she loved ; she may watch his demands and anxieties to weigh 
what burdens and limitations they may cause for her. Needless 
to say, the manifestations of his symptoms, the degree of irre- 
versibility of his personality change, as well as the helping love 
which he encounters may determine the future of the veteran. 

In our discussion throughout this book we dealt with the 
emotional conflicts of the veteran and his family. We stated 
that there was no sharp line of distinction between normal and 
what we call mentally and emotionally pathological. This is true 
for the veteran as well as for the members of his family. We 
have shown that the changes in the interpersonal relationships 
between the soldier and his family may activate in either of them 
the pathological aspects of the personality which were hidden 
before , they may break down adaptations which functioned well 
under less exacting circumstances. Not only the soldier but also 
the members of his family may break down under the strain of 
the new interpersonal situation. The crux of the individual situ- 
ation cannot be covered by any general scheme. However, we 
may grade into a series the problems involved in the mutual 
adaptability of the veteran and his family. At the beginning we 
find those veterans who did not show serious changes in their 
personalities and who returned to live with a family which had 
not changed in any pathological sense. From this most normal 
and fortunate interpersonal relationship, we may follow up all 
shades and variations of adaptive difficulties caused either by 
the veteran’s pathology or by that of the dominant member of 
his family and we may finally arrive at the other extreme of 
the series to those who became unadaptable and lasting neuro- 
psychiatric casualties. 

The veteran and his family, their difficulties and their strenu- 
ous efforts, represent a large field of endeavor for all those who 
want to help in improving human relationships. Some will turn 
to their ministers for counseling and guidance, others to their 
teachers. Some will hope that the right vocation and adequate 
work will solve all their problems; others will turn to social 
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agencies and in eliminating one or another of the problems 
within the family, lessen the burden which each of its members 
has to bear. In many cases psychiatric treatment will be neces- 
sary to mobilize the paralyzed emotions, to master the anxiety 
or to loosen the rigidity, thus to open up new possibilities for 
adaptation. 



Chapter 15 

PARENTHOOD IN WAR 

In our age of ‘'planned parenthood'' we have reasons to be 
surprised by the increased birth rate during the war. To explain 
this phenomenon we will go back to the trauma of separation 
and the emotional attitudes in its wake. 

Under the stress of separation the soldier, keenly apprehen- 
sive of the uncertainties and dangers of his future, seeks guar- 
antee of the permanency of his self. Marriage in itself, even if 
it was well established, appears not enough. The relationship, 
threatened with interruption, even termination, does not give 
either husband or wife the sense of rootedness and obligation 
from which to draw security and the conviction of oneness and 
belongingness during the long period of separation. Thus the 
urgency for the child emerges. For the child is the manifesta- 
tion of the marriage , it represents its gratifications and its re- 
sponsibilities The child, in biological and social sense, is the 
goal of marriage. 

The external circumstances of war, in our society, would 
seem to contradict the natural urge for parenthood. The father- 
to-be knows that he will not be able to help his wife during the 
pregnancy, he will not share her worries or her elations, he will 
not be able to see his baby perhaps for months, for 3'ears, if ever. 
Yet he is deeply happy in being able to go away with the feeling 
that his life is continued, that he has created a tie which gives 
him a sense of duty and aspiration to life. He is almost con- 
sciously aware that he uses this fact of survival in his child as 
a means to increase the chances of his own survival ; it helps him 
to overcome hardships and deprivations; he feels that it is his 
duty to come back to be a father. And at the same time his wife 
is convinced that she can save herself from the pain and depriva- 
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tion inherent in the separation since pregnancy and the child 
represent the continuation of the marital relationship. 

'< 0 * 

Since nature connects paternity with the gratification of the 
sexual urge, one rarely stops to analyze the emotional factors 
involved in fatherhood. While the word motherhood has so 
many connotations because it encompasses such an important 
part of woman’s life, its complement fatherhood sounds strange 
and new. Yet there are emotional, originally instinctive trends, 
as well as social trends, integrated in this phenomenon which 
complement those that find expression in motherhood. The 
great experiment, the war, has exposed them and made them 
accessible to further description. 

The trauma of separation increased the man’s dependence 
upon all his existing relationships , it activated and deepened the 
need for his wife’s love (as well as for his mother’s). These 
dependent needs may be in conflict with his ego-aspirations; 
he would lose self-esteem were he to recognize his regressive 
tendencies. In his conscious desire for procreation, however, he 
overcomes through his virility these regressive trends. While 
he achieves gratification in love he reassures himself of his mas- 
culinity, thus elevating himself above his fears. At the same 
time he pledged to his wife his willingness to take on responsi- 
bililieSj thus creating in his child the representation of his ma- 
turity. When the man fears that liis survival is threatened, his 
desire for reproduction becomes a process of reparation, a means 
of overcoming anxiety. The psychology of fatherhood can be 
best presented by pointing out two main roots : the urge to con- 
quer his own dependence by love, is one and to fulfil man’s de- 
sire to become like his father, is another. 

With the act of reproduction he not only asserts his biologi- 
cal function, he also achieves an ambition active since his early 
childhood — ^his competition with his father. This competition 
is the manifestation of the biological tendency to develop to 
masculine maturity. During the process of growth it had many 
phases and aspects ; sometimes it was repressed with fear, other 
times at ifvas emphasized with pride. Now, when he is giving a 
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child to his wife, he not only conquers his fears but he also 
reaches a new level of integration in his personality. When he 
has to separate from his wife now, he is not merely leaving a 
child behind him who will be cared for by his wife as he was 
taken care of by his mother ; he is leaving as a father who will 
live through and for his child. While he himself has become a 
link in the chain of the generations between his father and his 
child, he has built another step on the ladder to his own psycho- 
sexual maturity. 

The emotional relationship between father and child proceeds 
on two levels ; one is the father's identification with his child 
and the other is the father's identification with his own father. 
Expressed in terms of these identifications, the emotional needs 
and gratifications of fatherhood can be easily understood. Not 
all aspects of these identifications come to the fore simultane- 
ously and with the same intensity. The personality of the father 
as well as external circumstances will influence the emotional 
manifestations of his fatherliness. A man, active and secure in 
his position at home, will not be as longing for the identification 
with his child as is the soldier. Even if he is unconscious of this 
identification, the soldier- father often fantasies that he himself 
is loved by his wife while she takes care of his child. In the 
same way, the soldier-father becomes more aware than those 
who can enjoy fatherhood at home that being a father elevates 
him from a deprived individual to one who is able to give. 

This desire for fatherly giving, the expression of tenderness, 
was one of the often described emotional manifestations of the 
American soldier. There were innumerable reports illustrating 
the soldiers' fatherly attitude. Whatever the soldier's age and 
situation, he responded spontaneously to children. Not only in 
foreign countries when the soldier felt lonesome, but the atmos- 
phere of the training camp alone was enough to increase his de- 
sire to love children. Soldiers coming to to^n from their camps 
looked for a child whom they could toss on their shoulder, to 
whom they could give candy, whom they could baby. Young 
soldiers who were not fathers yet were just as eager in this as 
older soldiers who sought in the strange child a substitute for 
their own children at home — ^who, by playing with children, 
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practiced their favorite games, the gestures so much enjoyed by 
their own children. 

Whatever the instinctual roots of fatherhood are, until it be- 
comes the emotional relationship of the father to his child — or 
the fatherly attitude of any adult man toward any child — father- 
hness draws on various emotional resources which were moulded 
by the various influences during the development of the individ- 
ual. His mother’s or his father’s tenderness which he experi- 
enced as a baby forms a reservoir of love from which he may 
easily give to his own child. Whether his tenderness originates 
in the identification wdth his parents or in the identification with 
his child the desire for tenderness toward the child, toward 
any child, grows under the stress of deprivation. For tender, 
sublimated love is one of the most important factors in the 
ego’s capacity to maintain its integration, in its ability to avoid 
regression. 

Before we describe the emotional situation which motivates 
the soldier’s desire for fatherhood when he returns, we will first 
discuss the emotional constellation which prompts the woman to 
respond to her husband’s desire. 

The trauma of separation necessarily affects the woman. 
She, too, is anxious about his leaving, which means to her not 
only loss of love and security, but also loss of a part of herself. 
The hardships and dangers of pregnancy during war-time would 
seem, actually, to oppose the tendencies of the woman’s instinct 
for self-preservation. Yet women accept pregnancy during 
war-time with a deep sense of gratification, much more often 
than one w^ould expect. Not only do married women have the 
desire to bring their pregnancy to completion, but even those 
who will have an illegitimate child. Also mothers of one or two 
children may be eager to be pregnant and have a baby while 
their husband is away. For the wife, pregnancy and the child 
represent the permanence of the marital relationship ; she is con- 
vinced that she never will feel alone if she has a baby. If this 
is true, and on the conscious level it appears so, we may con- 
clude that neither a biological need for reproduction, nor even a 
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deeply stirred tendency for self-preservation, but rather only a 
partial aspect of these — the need for protection against lone- 
someness, the need for assurance of oneness and belonging- 
ness — was enough to increase the woman’s desire for pregnancy. 

This desire, though it may seem to jeopardize the aims of 
self-preservation, is rooted in woman’s biology. Her reproduc- 
tive function is a cyclical phenomenon which is regulated by the 
ovarian hormones. Experimental and clinical evidence reveals 
the interaction between the cyclic rise and fall of these hormones 
and the emotional manifestations of sexuality^ — ^the desire for 
sexual activity and the desire for motherhood. While the peri- 
odic alternation of these tendencies is easily observable in the 
behavior of mammals, it is not necessarily apparent in human 
behavior. For the primary biological tendencies in women are 
usually disguised by cultural patterns as well as by the prevalent 
emotional atmosphere between husband and wife. Yet closer 
analysis of woman’s behavior, especially of her moods, dreams 
and fantasies, reveals that they change with the course of the 
ovarian cycle. 

A cycle is the period from one menstruation to another. 
During the first part, when the cycle is under the control of 
estrogens, the woman’s desire is directed outwardly toward the 
sexual partner. During the second part of the cycle, which is 
under the control of progestins (the hormone which prepares the 
uterus for pregnancy), the woman’s mood expresses her desire 
for motherhood. The middle of the sexual cycle is of special 
importance since it is then that the ripe ovum leaves its follicle 
and becomes ready for impregnation: ovulation. The accom- 
panying emotional state is in accordance with the biological 
readiness for conception. This is expressed by intensified ero- 
tized feelings which produce a sense of relaxation and an in- 
creased desire for receiving the sexual partner. The desire for 
intercourse is conscious in the adult woman while the desire for 
impregnation and for pregnancy is expressed largely in dreams 
and fantasies. 

1 Therese Beneddc and Boris Rubenstein : The Sexual Cycle in Women, 
Psychosomatic Medicine Monographs, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1942. 
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The desire for pregnancy, however, may become conscious 
and even compelling in exceptional situations such as during the 
time of impending separation. Then the wife’s motherliness is 
especially activated by the husband’s need for proofs of her love. 
Thus the woman’s biologically motivated desire and the man’s 
urgency for a child complement and reinforce each other. In 
such situations the basic biological tendencies assert themselves 
against less opposition than at other times. 

We do not intend to discuss the complete psychology of preg- 
nancy/^ but only those factors which influence the pregnancy 
during war-time separation, and therefore, affect not only the 
mother but also the child, and later, the total complex of re- 
adjustment within the family. For, although war-time preg- 
nancy (planned or unplanned) is welcomed as a bliss and a 
restoration, it often turns out to be the source of great unhappi- 
ness and maladjustment. 

Pregnancy during war-time represents for the woman not 
only the fulfilment of all wishes and fantasies ever related to 
motherhood, it represents also the continuation of her marital 
happiness ; it is the denial of the separation. It plays many func- 
tions in women’s psychic economy. 

During pregnancy it is easy to wait. The whole physiology 
is tuned to a serene, contented waiting. Even women who are 
usually tense, nervous, excitable or even subject to anxiety states, 
are surprised about their calmness during pregnancy. They 
do not have the same emotional responses which they would 
have otherwise ; even the concern and distress over the husband 
are not accompanied with the same anxiety and tenseness. 
The physiology of pregnancy, which aims to protect the grow- 
ing foetus, protects the mother also from undue excitement (but 
not always from shock). To this physiologically determined 
self-satisfied state is added the indulgence of the environment 
which permits and encourages the self-centered altitude of the 
pregnant woman. When the woman is deprived of the care of a 

Helenei Deutsch: The Psychology of Women, Vol. II, Grune Stratton, 
Inc., New York, 194S. 
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loving husband, the other members of her family will be anxious 
to treat her with special consideration and kindness. She enjoys 
many privileges. Her exceptional situation changes her emo- 
tional attitude toward her absent husband and his to her. While 
she is pregnant, husband and wife have a common expectation. 
I f he were at home and they could exchange their emotions, their 
mutual fantasy would be nourished in many ways. While he is 
away, the expectation will become a part of the fantasy life of 
each. The husband will worry for his pregnant wife, but he will 
not expect her to worry about him. His wife is at home, secure 
and safe, yet pregnant and therefore exposed to danger, which 
he probably magnifies. Thus she becomes more important than 
himself. And the wife feels the same way ; for the sake and im- 
portance of her child she feels that it is only right and proper 
that she be the center of all attention. Thus she can permit her- 
self to withdraw from active participation in everyday life rou- 
tines and to fantasy about her child and her husband with greater 
freedom than she could if he were at home. His presence would 
keep the marriage on the level of reality. 

Pregnancy, even normally, is characterized by a state of in- 
troversion, of withdrawal and of free-floating fantasies. With 
the father of her child away from the scene, her fantasies are 
not checked by the steadying experiences of reality. The picture 
of her husband may become vague ; it may sometimes carry the 
image of her father or all fathers she had fantasied in her child- 
hood and adolescence, and the child growing in her may come to 
represent increasingly the fantasy child of her past Instead of the 
real child of the future. Her child may become in her fantasy 
a substitute for her little brother or sister whose mother she once 
wanted to be. It is easy to recognize that the continuation of 
such fantasies of the past into the present contains within itself 
the possibilities of conflicts in future relationships. For they do 
not represent real object-relationships. Here, however, we wish 
only to stress that if the pregnant woman loves her husband, he 
becomes more and more idealized as a part of the child she is 
bearing. But if she does not love him. enough,, she may exclude 
the father of her child from her fantasies during her pregnancy. 
She may then fantasy only about her child ' and herself — ^as 
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though she had forgotten the husband. She feel emotion- 
ally satisfied in the feeling that she loves her unborn child. 
'‘Love/^ however, is not the correct term to express the emotion 
of such a mother for her unborn child. If she loves her hus- 
band then she may love the unborn child as a, part of him, but 
if he is excluded from her fantasies about the child, then the 
foetus exists emotionally only as a part of herself. This is com- 
plete identification, or complete self-love, but not real love. 

The motherliness manifested during pregnancy and toward 
an infant is not the same emotional attitude as the relationship 
which the mother will express later. During pregnancy and the 
period of lactation, the emotions are strongly under hormonal 
control. The hormones which support the pregnancy and the 
nursing create an emotional state in which the ego plays only a 
small part. The psychosexual processes which relegate the ego 
to the background are like those which prepared the woman emo- 
tionally for motherhood. During every menstrual cycle, while 
the uterus is in the state of preparation for pregnancy — ^whether 
pregnancy occurs or not — ^the woman in her dreams and fanta- 
sies repeats her developmental relationship to her mother : the 
competition with her, the desire to surpass her, and the wish to 
be loved, protected and taken care of by her. During pregnancy 
and lactation, the hormones which cause the surging desire to 
nurse and to take care of the baby reawaken the mother’s own 
dependent needs and her own infantile desire to be taken care of. 
This emotional state, from the point of view of ego-psychology, 
is a regressive one ; it has, however, an important function. It 
paves the way for the mother’s identification with her infant, 
and through this serves as one of the mainsprings of the moth- 
er’s tenderness: for the mother, during pregnancy and for a 
time after parturition, the baby is still just a part of her loved 
self; only slowly does the infant become an object to love as 
separate from herself. 

Primarily it is the woman’s genuine motherliness — the ac- 
ceptance of motherhood — ^which determines her emotional atti- 
tude toward pregnancy, and this is only secondarily influenced 
by external factors, even by such as the legitimacy of her child 
or her relationship to the father of her child. Many factors — 
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physiological as well as sociological — are responsible for the con- 
viction of fulfilment which mothers of even illegitimate children 
may exhibit. During the war the contentment (which usually 
lasts during the pregnancy only) of unmarried mothers was fa- 
cilitated since illegitimacy did not meet with as much social dis- 
approval. Besides this, these mothers-to-be were also aware that 
many married women were spending their pregnancy alone, too. 
This afforded the illegitimate mother great emotional support ; 
she did not need to envy her more fortunate sister who, too, had 
to carry through her pregnancy without the presence of a hus- 
band. Some of these unmarried mothers seemed to derive a 
special gratification of an unconscious fantasy — ^the fantasy of 
parthenogenesis — the primary dream of being able to produce a 
child alone. Women with such unconscious attitudes toward 
procreation and children may become mothers of high emotional 
integration. There were also, of course, among these unmarried 
mothers some whose egos were not quite well developed ; they 
lived complacently, almost vegetatively, during the pregnancy 
and did not face the problems which they would have to meet 
after the child was born. There were still many others who were 
illegitimate mothers in a technical sense only ; otherwise their 
relationship to the father of the coming child was assured and 
well established and would lead to marriage or would have led 
to it if war-time catastrophes had not interfered with their mu- 
tual hopes. 

At the end of the pregnancy, the contented mood is often 
dimmed by tense expectation, by the fear of pain, by the fear of 
being damaged or even of dying. The fear of child-birth, which 
often interferes essentially with woman’s sexual life and repro- 
ductive function, appears to be almost negligible during the con- 
tented, blissful, hormonally well-balanced pregnancy of those 
women who have a normal desire for motherhood. Yet, even 
in them this fear comes to the fore when the hour of delivery 
approaches, especially if they feel lonesome without the comfort- 
ing presence and participation of the husband. Many women, 
even the happily married, may become doubtful of the wisdom 
of their pregnancy when it approaches its end. They may ques- 
tion their courage, their capacity, and their willingness to assume 
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all the responsibilities implied in the task o£ motherhood. Some, 
especially those whose desire for a child is not primarily strong, 
try to recall the whys and wherefores which lead to their preg- 
nancy and their memory works selectively. They do not remem- 
ber so much their own wishes at the time of the impending sepa- 
ration — their own desires for all that pregnancy and the child 
represent. They recall more vividly the husband's anxiousness 
and thus come to believe that they accepted the pregnancy for 
his sake only or only out of fear that if they did not comply with 
his desire, they might feel guilty later. This doubting attitude 
toward the pregnancy develops especially in those women whose 
fear of child-birth interferes with their motherliness. It may 
occur also in those women whose relationship to their husband, 
to the father of their child, had changed so that they could no 
longer trust him. Feeling that their confidence was betrayed, 
they no longer desire to continue the relationship with him. 
What one wanted so passionately while one was actually in love, 
stimulated sexually and physiologically stirred by the fear of 
separation, may become a burden in the present and a hindrance 
in the future. No wonder that delivery is anticipated with ten- 
sion and apprehension, and with little self-confidence. All these 
factors may play a greater or lesser role in the emotional life of 
the expectant mother in normal times, too ; but we must realize 
how much more important they become in fantasy as well as in 
actuality when the husband, the father, cannot assert his correct- 
ing influence upon the fantasies of the expectant mother. 

The delivery itself is often followed by a depressed mood, by 
a ^‘let-down feeling'" whether the labor was difficult or easy. 
There are many physiological and emotional reasons for this. 
We mention only the one which is important in understanding 
the war-time mother. The young mother who expected so much 
happiness in her motherhood finds herself void of the emotions 
she anticipated in fantasy. This occurs frequently, especially 
when a first child is born. The young mother is overcome by 
surprise and guilt in her realization that the infant, which was 
once a loved part of herself, after its separation from her body 
appears to be only an object which she cannot help but view 
critically. Anxious tc^ establish the desired emotional tie, she 
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investigates the infant to determine whether it fulfils her fanta- 
sies. If she wished for a son it is a great relief if it is a boy and 
a great disappointment if it is a girl. If she fantasied that her 
infant would be the likeness of its father, she immediately looks 
for traces of resemblance. If it appears to be different from the 
ideal of her fantasies, the other sex, or undeveloped and seem- 
ingly unlovable, the mother may become very depressed because 
of her lack of love for the infant. If she had previously enter- 
tained doubts about her motherliness, her anxiety may now be- 
come acute. Such emotional unbalance, if within the range of 
normal responses to delivery, is overcome within a few days as 
the mother receives proof that she and her infant are loved and 
accepted by a happy young father. 

This indicates why and how war-time separation puts mother- 
liness to such a hard test. If there is no external love to enhance 
her libido, the mother needs to have more internal resources of 
love. Fortunately, the physiological sources of libidinous feel- 
ings are soon replenished and this time with a tendency which 
is not directed toward the sexual partner, but toward the baby. 
Her originally receptive identification with the baby is reestab- 
lished ; now it functions as a desire to feed, to nurse and to take 
care of the infant. The mother’s sensual needs are expressed in 
her need to establish physical contact with the infant, to caress 
it, to hold it. Thus the infant becomes the continuation and ex- 
pression of the mother’s capacity to love. It becomes the carrier 
of and the substitute for her relationship to her husband; she 
soon draws her infant into the triangle which normally exists 
between the two parents and the child, and the absent father is 
made to feel his belongingness through the fantasies of the wife- 
and-mother. 

As time passes and the state of physiological hormonally con- 
trolled motherliness is over — 'i.e., after lactation — ^the mother’s 
psychosexual household changes again. Her usual sexual cycle, 
interrupted for reproduction, is reestablished; her desire for 
heterosexual gratification is awakened, and her emotional and 
physiological need for her husband increases. She believed that 
she wanted the child so much in order not to feel alone, to have 
something of his and hers to love, to keep her busy and inter- 
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ested, to help her think of him. Although all these intentions 
are fulfilled, they do not now conduce to a waiting as pleasurable 
and calm as during pregnancy. She realizes that it would be 
much easier to care for the baby with tenderness if her husband 
were with her in reality and not merely in her fantasy. The secret 
and the value of his presence is not in his aiding in the care of the 
baby or in assisting in household chores ; his real contribution is 
that he keeps the mother sexually gratified and that he ex- 
presses demands and desires which give meaning to her daily 
routine. Thus while he replenishes her reservoir of love from 
which the mother easily gives the infant its share, he also stimu- 
lates her ego to mature. The mother, less concentrated upon her- 
self, can easily tend to the baby and to other duties and interests 
as well. It is quite different when she is alone and feels that the 
internal resources of her love are waning. The infant naturally 
needs her care and needs to be loved. However, her love and 
tenderness do not come easily. She feels dissatisfied and un- 
happy. If her love is strong enough and her motherliness is 
genuine, she may derive satisfaction from the great responsibil- 
ity given to her. Even this may be overshadowed by the fatigue 
and restlessness of lonesome nights which only serve to increase 
her desire for more immediate gratification; she becomes ex- 
hausted by resentment — she has to give love and attention, but 
there is no one to give her the love and attention she now craves. 
Thus her responsibility appears as a heavy burden and she be- 
comes tired, depressed and restless. Afraid of her conflicts be- 
tween her love for her child and her husband on the one hand 
and her actual needs for diversion and gratification on the other, 
she begins to look for a scapegoat for her mood. This may be 
the war, generally, or her husband who is not present, or her 
child who is “too much to take care of alone.^’ 

Many women become worried and depressed, others become 
anxious when they realize that their interest in the child is less- 
ening, that they are bored at home and desire stimulation outside 
the home. These attitudes, as we have already indicated, may 
have unhappy consequences. Sexual infidelity, and/or promis- 
cuity, does not express mature heterosexual behavior. It is 
rather the manifestation of a weak ego which steadily gives way 
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under the pressure of conflicts. Unfortunately, the niother^s re- 
gressive tendencies also embrace the child. Newspapers, radio 
and magazines have told us of the extreme cases, of the small 
children, even new-born infants, who were locked in the home, in 
the apartment wdiile the mother was passing the time away in a 
tavern. Social agencies, courts and even day-nurseries can tell 
us about many more. But the rejection of the child need not 
appear in the easily recognizable form of desertion, physical 
neglect, or senseless punishment. Many women, in compen- 
sating for such impulses, attend to their task conscientiously; 
however, unable to feel love, they starve the child emotionally. 
This, as well as the other solutions for which the neurotic mother 
gropingly reaches, does not represent an action of her free will. 
It is the result of the same identification which forms the basis 
of the relationship beween mother and child. Just as a contented 
mother projects her imagination upon the child and sees in it 
the realization of her own aspirations, hopes and happiness, so 
the depressed and conflict ful mother projects her own doubts, 
self-criticism and inferiority feelings upon her child. She can- 
not love the child who has become the manifestation of her own 
dejected, rejected or neglected self. 

These conflicts, which interfere with normal motherliness, 
can usually be explained by the developmental history of the in- 
dividual. Within a large range they are mitigated and overcome 
by the emotional maturation which results from marital life and 
motherliness. The frustrations of war-time separation deprive 
the woman of the benevolent, constructive influences of mar- 
riage and burden her mainly with its responsibilities. For some 
w^omen, this may be enough to initiate a vicious circle of regres- 
sion which influences the child’s development as well as the fu- 
ture of her marriage. Others, more fortunate, are undisturbed 
in their basic motherliness by war-time frustrations. They raise 
one or several children during the separation ; they are serene, 
tender and untroubled because they are able to keep before them 
a picture of the family as it should he and shall be when their 
husband, their children's father, returns. 
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In otir interpretations of the motives which mobilized the de- 
sire for parenthood we gave central importance to the emotions 
which dominate the mood of separation : fear and dependence. 
What then were the motives which mobilized the desire for par- 
enthood when the soldier returned home on leave or furlough ? 

One of them might have been conscious : in many instances 
the couple suppressed the desire for a child at the time of the 
first separation. Whatever the reasons for this were, during the 
time of separation they often regretted their cautiousness. There 
were many women who, even though they had one or more chil- 
dren, longed for a baby while their husbands were away. When 
he returned, this pent-up desire sought fulfilment. Husband and 
wife knew that separation would come again soon. However, 
the soldier on furlough did not go back to the unknown; he re- 
turned to his organization ; he had his place in the group. This 
security in his group diminished the fear of the future, even if 
it should be overseas duty. Thus his anxiety and his dependent 
feelings toward his wife were not as strong as they were at the 
time of their first separation. This gave him a greater security 
in his virility, which was much stirred and gratified by his wife's 
desire and 'love. Thus he could face future responsibilities with 
greater equanimity. In this emotional situation it was not so 
much fear which mobilized the instinct of survival, but the ex- 
hilaration, the happiness of survival which celebrated its triumph 
in the desire for the child. 

The women who became pregnant after such a period of con- 
scious longing for motherhood concentrated their love upon the 
infant, and awaited the final return of the husband with less con- 
flict and guilt than those who felt that they had been tricked into 
their motherhood by anxiety rather than by love. 

After the veteran returns to civilian life, becoming a father 
again plays an amazingly important role. The motivation for 
this desire cannot be the same as it was when he left for the 
Army — anxiety in the urge for survival cannot play the same 
role as it did then! Yet, only the emphasis shifted — ^the basic 
motivation remained the same. 
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During the war, when the veterans were discharged on ac- 
count of their physical or emotional disability, they came home 
not en masse but individually. They often felt inferior toward 
the civilians and even guilty toward them and/or toward the sol- 
diers who had to go on fighting. In this mood of depression and 
insecurity, love and the ability to assume civilian responsibilities 
were the most important curative factors. Many young veterans 
used marriage and parenthood as means to their emotional re- 
habilitation, and broke down only after — for some reason or 
other — ^their attempt did not succeed. We described already 
(page 91 ) the reactions of a veteran to such an event. 

This was the Marine who married after he was discharged 
from the hospital. He had gone through several hard battles. 
As if creating a new life was the most important factor in the 
healing of a man who experienced so much killing, he was 
anxious that his young wife should have a child soon. He 
worked hard to establish his family and was quite happy during 
the pregnancy of his wife. She delivered a still-birth. This was 
a serious trauma to the veteran. The child, unconsciously and 
even consciously, represented to him the means of restoration, 
the possibility to become a “good man” in spite of all his war 
experiences. When his longing for fatherhood was thwarted he 
responded as if he never again could be a “good man” ; he was 
not good enough to be a father. His capacity for love disin- 
tegrated. He felt depressed, dejected ; unable to love himself, he 
became hostile to his wife. He projected his dissatisfaction with 
himself onto her and found fault with her for not giving him a 
child ; his anger and hostility increasing, he blamed her as if she 
had killed the child, and even this was a disguise of his own ag- 
gression toward his wife which finally reached psychotic inten- 
sity. If this child had lived, his need for emotional restoration 
would have been fulfilled, and this probably would have saved 
him as it had many others. 

The emotional situation of those who returned after victory 
was won, naturally, was different. Yet they were not free from 
fears and insecurities either. These veterans also felt the urgent 
need to reestablish themselves in their civilian status. Economic 
security is one of the external instruments of rehabilitation. 
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Within his family the veteran has to establish himself not only 
financially but also psychologically. He has to become the head 
of his family again. His virility is the means to this aim. Now 
his life is secure. Relieved from anxiety he is not dependent 
upon his wife, at least not in the same sense as he was when he 
left for the Army. Now he is threatened, not in his life but in 
his aspirations. His insecurity represents a mitigated form of 
anxiety, which we found to be an important factor in the urge 
for reproduction. This anxiety is — at least in his conscious- 
ness — outweighed by the happiness of his return which gives his 
virility a triumphant character. To this is added that his mas- 
culine tendencies appear to have more justification now than at 
the time of separation, since now he will stay with his family 
and he will be able to give his wife and child the love and care 
which fatherhood in our society implies. Such an expression of 
his self-confidence remedies his insecurity in his relationship to 
his wife. Not in every case, of course, but in many instances the 
husband is consciously aware that by impregnating his wife he 
intended to establish an emotional balance in which his superior- 
ity was secured by his wife’s dependence upon him. 

Post-war parenthood plays an important role not only for the 
individual veteran in relationship to his wife, but in the total 
emotional and economic readjustment of the country. Many 
women who worked outside of their homes will accept the recon- 
version and become housewives again for the reward of having 
a baby. They may hesitate ; they may want the baby and at the 
same time be afraid of the sacrifice it may exact from them. 
However, the physiological process of pregnancy is such that it 
facilitates the wife’s readjustment to home. The placid emo- 
tional state which accompanies pregnancy offers the woman per- 
mission to indulge in her dependence and the lost independence 
loses its attractiveness. This gives the veteran a real sense of 
security in relationship to his wife ! His wife is dependent upon 
him, he knows that he is needed; his fears about her independ- 
ence may calm down since she does not seem to regret it in 
her absorption during pregnancy. Through the common experi- 
ence of expectant parenthood their identification grows deeper. 
Finally, the pregnancy enhances their emotional willingness to 
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learn each other’s habits and wishes, strength and weakness. 
While in common fantasies they prepare the love for the yet -un- 
born child, they may also find new solutions for their problems 
(even for that of the wife’s desire for independent work). 

We will now say a word about this child, about his fortunate 
position in the family. If we compare the emotional situation 
of such a child with that of a child born while the father w^as 
away, the difference becomes striking. The war child has no 
father in reality and has the mother only partially ; the mother, 
deprived and often harrassed, may reject or emotionally neglect 
the child. The post-war child represents the release of long ten- 
sion, fear and deprivation; it is the projection of the hopes of 
the father and is loved and cared for by a happy mother. 



Chapter 16 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN 

The psychodynamic triangle begins in the fantasy of the par- 
ents during pregnancy and continuously becomes recharged with 
emotion during the development of the child. Whenever a sep- 
aration occurs this complex interpersonal relationship is in- 
terrupted. The young mother has the child and with it she con- 
tinues the relationship with her husband in her fantasy. The 
child, however, does not have any actual relationship with the 
father. A photograph, or many of them, no matter how many 
times it is pointed at with the word ‘‘daddy” or the mother’s 
loving comment, “If only your father could see you,” does not 
have any emotional reality for the child except as he senses 
faintly the mother's feeling toward her husband. 

In very early infancy this lack does not influence the child’s 
development directly since this phase of development is deter- 
mined almost solely by the relationship between mother and in- 
fant. Indirectly, however, the father’s absence may assert itself 
even in this phase of development by disturbing the mother’s 
equanimity. If this untoward influence can be avoided and the 
infant-mother relationship is undisturbed, the infant, under the 
sheltering security of routinely recurring gratification, develops 
to a gradually broadened scope of experience. The infant, nor- 
mally as early as the second half of the first year, recognizes his 
father, even if the contact is not too intimate. From this time 
on, his interests encompass his father in a greater or lesser de- 
gree, depending upon the time the father spends with him. If 
the father is consistently absent, as during war-time separation, 
the child remains emotionally concentrated upon the mother, 
who continues to be the only source of learning and gratification. 
Since the infant’s learning, as all emotional learning, is achieved 
through the process of unconscious identification, it is easy to 
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perceive and to comprehend the gap created in the child’s devel- 
opment if the father’s personality does not enter into the sphere 
of identification. At such an early age, this does not necessarily 
mean developmental retardation for girls, since their growth is 
determined by identification with the mother. For boys, how- 
ever, it IS a different matter. If the normal identification with 
the father at this early pre-oedipal phase is missing, the long 
period of exclusive dependence on the mother may definitely in- 
fluence his psychosexual development; identification with her 
may outbalance the masculine tendencies which failed to be stim- 
ulated in the absence of identification and rivalry with the father. 
If, after the father returns, competition with him becomes an 
emotional necessity, the little boy, unprepared for it, may with- 
draw into a regressive dependence on the basis of his identi- 
fication with the mother; or, if he can grow up to assert his 
masculine tendencies in competition, he may be affected with shy- 
ness and undue anxiety. 

It is not within the scope of this presentation to describe the 
developmental complications which we may expect and which we 
have already observed in the development of children during the 
war. But in general it may be said that children, born and raised 
while the father was absent, experience their first contact with 
him late, and that they are emotionally unprepared for the first 
meeting since there is no emotional growth without identifica- 
tion. Thus his first appearance on the scene is an unexpected, 
sudden, shock-like reality, adjustment to which is a complex and 
fateful experience. 

If the soldier was the father of one or more children, we may 
easily recognize the break in the child’s emotional development 
induced by the traumatic experience of his ''disappearance,” 
even though it may be covered up by the subsequent develop- 
mental adjustment of the child. There is a marked difference 
in the traumatic effects of his disappearance, depending upon 
whether the separation occurred before, during, or after the 
oedipal phase. Before this crucial phase is reached (around the 
age of three), it seems that the father has not enough independ- 
ent reality for the child. Thus the child’s relationship to his 
father will be fostered by the mother’s attitude alone. She con- 
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sciously tries to maintain the child’s image of his father by stim- 
ulating his memories of his father. If the father left during the 
oedipal phase, when the child was about four to five years old, 
the child adjusts to his absence with fantasies of his own. Thus, 
a little girl, whom we observed, whose father left for the Army 
when she was four years old, continued the identification with 
her mother, looking forward to the father’s return with the hope 
that he would return to her alone and that he would give her a 
baby. The absence of the father permitted an exaggeration of 
oedipal fantasies, which was uncorrected by reality, partly be- 
cause the mother herself almost consciously felt that the little 
daughter was a rival. For the girl it was a deep disappointment 
to discover tliat her father, upon his return, treated her as a child, 
that he had really come home to the wife and mother. Similar- 
ly, but with a different emphasis, a little boy, whose father left 
when he was three and a half years old, expressed freely in play 
and in fantasy his unconscious gratification over the relief that 
the father, the rival, had disappeared. While his mother and 
older sister talked often and longingly about the absent father, 
the little boy, undismayed, acted out and expressed his death 
wishes without restraint. His father was overseas for three 
years ; naturally, the intensity of these fantasies subsided and the 
father did not exist again in his reality until the emotions of the 
family were stirred up by anticipation of his return. The little 
boy awaited the father's return with great anxiety. For him it 
was as though he was coming back from the death which he had 
wished so often with guilty conscience — and forgotten. After 
his father returned, the boy, now nearly seven years old, with- 
drew from him for a long time ; he was an active little boy, 
whose masculine, assertive tendencies had had occasion to be 
stimulated , he found outlets in school and in the yard, but mostly 
in the yards of neighbors, since he avoided his father shyly. 

Even these few, sketchy examples make it apparent that 
growing up in war has lasting effects upon the personality de- 
velopment of children, that the child's emotional adjustment to 
the father often will not be a smooth process.^ We will investi- 

^ Growing Up in a World at War, Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, 
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gate this bow from the point of view of the returning veteran- 
father. 


During the time of separation mother and child were having 
a real, even an intensified, relationship. For the wife, mother- 
hood was a reality which for a time could encompass her pas- 
sion ; the child, its security ensured by the mother, did not need 
and did not miss the father except for the evolution of his 
psychosexual growth — and of this he was mostly unaware. The 
father, on the contrary, did not have immediate and real grati- 
fication either through his wife or in his parenthood. He knew 
that at some time a child was bom to him, that some thousands 
of miles away there is a child or children of his creation, but all 
this was not quite real. Fatherhood, its gratifications and re- 
sponsibilities, existed only in his fantasy. It remained an idea, 
almost an ideology, the manifestation of his will for survival, 
the means of expressing love and tenderness, expressions so 
necessary to him in his state of emotional deprivation and deple- 
tion. So the pride in fatherhood and the tender love for the 
child had to be fostered, and it was, in his fantasy, in letters, 
and in the friendly exchange between soldiers. 

Is this enough to compensate for the gratification and respon- 
sibility inherent in the real experience, whereby the father usu- 
ally grows into the role of his fatherhood? We have described 
in detail the unfolding of motherly feelings during pregnancy, 
the normal participation of the husband in building up the 
psychodynamic unit of mother, father, and child, and the fan- 
tasy construction of the triangle, which begins already during 
the pregnancy. Can all this -be experienced from a distance, 
through letters alone ? 

Even if the father is present, he is excluded from the experi- 
ence of pregnancy. His wife can convey to him her own emo- 
tional experiences only to a slight degree. And even this may 
be inhibited and disturbed by her or his shyness and defensive- 
ness over the enigma of motherhood. When he is away, this 
part of the common experience can be filled in fantasy. His 
wife, eager to create emotional ties between him and their ex- 
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pected child, is often freer in her letters than she would be other- 
wise. His defensiveness against the bodily changes in his wife 
also diminishes or disappears entirely with the distance between 
them — thus he, too, can give free play to all his idealization. 

The well-integrated personality accepts fatherhood, its grati- 
fications and responsibilities, as a fulfilment of conscious ambi- 
tions and deeply ingrained desires. His pride is satisfied; he 
may project his hopes and expectations upon the child; his iden- 
tification with his father is achieved ; he no longer doubts that 
he will do better or at least as well as his father. If he was in 
danger, his ego^s gain is great ; he feels that he has been rescued, 
because he really had something to live for. He is grateful to 
his wife for having done all this for him. This is the emotional 
manifestation of the identification with his wife, and through 
this his marriage receives a deeper meaning. Under such con- 
ditions the father is able to sustain the relationship to the child. 
Though he has not seen his child, he believes, he is confident that 
he will recognize him as a part of himself when he returns. 

However, many men cannot create a relationship with the in- 
fant, in fact with anybody, without contact, without visual and 
tactile reality. We have read and know of those who abandoned 
wife and child, who went into new marriages without waiting 
for the formality of divorce or confirmation of death. It was 
as if they had forgotten all obligations. In many instances this 
was true ; they really did “forget’’ — ^not in the sense of patho- 
logical amnesia but in the sense that wife and child ceased to be 
an emotional reality for them. For people who are “primitive” 
or “infantile” as measured by the standards of ego-integration, a 
wife, a child whom one does not take in one’s arms, whom one 
does not see and hear, for whom -one does not do chores, fades 
out of the emotional life. What one cannot love and does not 
need to be angry about, ceases to exist. So they forget. 

Others, undisturbed by the ambivalence of reality, create a 
fantasy ideal, an image of fatherhood. They believe that they 
love their family. However, they may love only the idea of 
fatherhood, the hope of going home and being what they want 
to be. Often when such men return they find, to their great dis- 
appointment, that they feel very little or nothing at all for the 
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child ; the child is a stranger, a nuisance, perhaps even an in- 
truder in his reunion with the wife. They do not know that 
fatherhood has to be learned and practiced They cannot ap- 
preciate the fact that they missed an important part of the psy- 
chological experience of fatherhood; that not only does the child 
have to become acquainted with him, but — even more — ^that he, 
the father, must learn to transfer the idea of being a father to 
the everyday reality of living with a child. Many veterans feel 
guilty about this lack of feeling, and the guilt, which seems to 
add another milestone to the demonstration of their inability to 
love, becomes an important factor in their depression. Here 
again, it will depend upon the wife, upon her love for him, to give 
him emotional security. Only if he can become secure and self- 
assured in relation to her can he alsp learn to be a father and 
assume responsibility for his child. There are many men who, 
while repressing their own guilt, seek for a scapegoat and blame 
the wife or even the child for their own emotional emptiness ; 
they nag at the child, criticize the wife, or both. 

In many instances the veteran will blame his wife as the sole 
and main reason for his inability to accept his child. It is not 
unusual that infantile or dependent men marry women of simi- 
lar or even weaker character. They usually married women who 
could not sustain their loyalty during the separation from their 
husbands, who felt burdened and bored by the child and often 
neglected it. Thus the veteran, disappointed in his wife, be- 
comes unable to love his child who has been rendered unlovable 
by the unloving mother; hence the father is unwilling to assume 
responsibility for the child. Thus it happens often that men, 
who were so eager for love and to love, who, while overseas, 
could not remain unmoved by any child however sullen and hos- 
tile, once they are home again, cannot give to their own children 
and avoid their obligations. 

In evaluating this phenomenon, we must recall that the fa- 
ther’s relationship to his child is only one aspect ol the total 
problem of the veteran’s readjustment. While away, his father- 
hood was a separate, almost sacred unit in his fantasy. He im- 
agined his child as a part of himself and of his wife ; he visioned 
what he would do for it in the way of pleasure, play, and work. 
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Upon his return, he realizes for the first time, and abruptly, that 
this relationship depends on so many other factors, preeminently 
on his wife's love for him or on his own sense of security as the 
head of the family. While in his fantasy, he could and can al- 
ways love the child, in the reality whatever irritates him, what- 
ever makes him feel w^eak, alienates him from the child. This is 
especially apt to occur in war marriages, in situations in which 
the husband left before his emotional relationship could be estab- 
lished with his wife. All the ambivalence, friction and hostility 
which necessarily will come up between husband and wife will 
significantly influence the father's relationship to the child. 

One might assume that the veteran, during the period of his 
Insecurity, would feel more secure with his child than with any- 
one else. Sometimes, superficial signs indicate that this may be 
true. However, closer investigation may prove this assumption 
false. Strength is the essence of fatherhood. If his child or 
children can give the veteran the sense of his own strength as 
an individual, then they actually help him by their very existence. 
Yet, it may be that the veteran, especially if he is really de- 
pressed, if he is wounded emotionally or physically, cannot feel 
such strength ; he may feel the child's expectation as a demand, 
as an insistence that he should assume the fatherly masculine 
role : all this he cannot do since he feels so incapable. Thus he 
feels that his children are exposing his weakness and he becomes 
very much irritated by them; often, he cannot even face them. 
Our experience has been that this may occur not only in those 
instances in which the father feels unloved or even betrayed by 
his wife and therefore can feel justified in his lack of love and re- 
sponsibility for the children. It happens also in those marriages 
in which the wife became strong and independent. She loved 
her child but isolated him from the father ; he, feeling insecure 
and inferior in this relationship to his wife, could not emo- 
tionally assume the role of the father toward his child. 

There Is no doubt that the wife's attitude plays a prominent 
role in the father's readjustment to his children. Children who 
were already somewhat older when the father left will respond 
to him, each in his own way, determined by their previous devel- 
opment. (We refer here to children in the post-oedipal phases 
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or latency period and pre-adolescent. ) Fathers may be surprised 
by the growth and development of their children. It is not so 
much a matter of the inches that the son and daughter grew, but 
rather more a matter of the emotional and intellectual growth 
in which the father did not participate. In the same way, the 
father is a deep surprise to the children. For years he was a 
fantasy. For years he was a hero whom one could admire and 
did not need to fear. When he descends from this pedestal to 
the level of everyday living, he cannot measure up to expecta- 
tion — far from it. Perhaps sensing this is the main reason for 
his irritability and insecurity with his children ; he may be afraid 
of them, of their criticism and their demands, and of the realiza- 
tion of his own shortcomings. He may feel emotionally more 
helpless toward the children when he feels that he has little to 
give them. He feels this way toward his wife, too, but in her 
case he has the means of convincing and winning her — ^he can 
give her sexual and emotional gratification. Not so with his chil- 
dren ; their emotional equilibrium was interrupted when he left. 
Yet they overcame it. They were young and they grew as plants 
grow, by overcoming obstacles. They grew in a new or some- 
what different direction from that in which they would have 
grown had the father been able to participate in their sphere of 
identifications and had not receded from reality to fantasy. 

We have already pointed out how the lack of competition in 
reality with the father may influence the growth of boys and 
girls. Yet they became adapted to this. When the father re- 
turns, their emotional balance is disturbed again. The children 
feel that they must accept and deal with him. He came and took 
the mother, thus displacing the son as well afe disappointing the 
daughter. He cannot easily reimburse his children, especially 
when they are no longer little children. The father can gain 
the little child’s fantasy, he can satisfy his needs for play and 
through this the emotional relationship can be reestablished. He 
cannot do this so readily with the older children whose inter- 
ests and attention are not as easily captured. Under normal 
conditions, he would have played an important part in their 
ego-development. This, however, for many years progressed 
without his presence and the children resent his right and au- 
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thority to assume his role again. Thus the new relationship will 
not be without conflict. Many mothers report, however, that 
there is little conflict between the returned father and the pre- 
adolescent — adolescent children. Closer investigation reveals 
that the friction is expressed in a negative way. In the reality 
the father is not what the children imagined him to be. He is 
not spontaneous in his 'attitude, and the children as well as the 
father are aware of this ; thus they may shyly avoid each other. 

The emotional readjustment between children of pre- 
adolescent age and their father begins with the little things in 
everyday life that have to be done. Although sharing in the 
day’s routine may involve little direct emotional contact, this 
very fact may enable both children and father to come closer to 
each other. If the situation is fortunate, the relationship will 
increase in its emotional depth. In many cases, however, the 
contacts between father and children continue to be loose and 
superficial. The basis of his internal authority may be shattered ; 
or his authority may be expressed too emphatically in the con- 
ventions of patriarchal fatherhood — ^which usually does not help. 
The children, having already grown in independence, do not feel 
that they have to give up any of their gains. They continue to 
grow away from their father and this is manifested in the accel- 
eration of adolescence. 


o 

Too little time has elapsed since demobilization on a grand 
scale started to permit conclusive statements about the trends in 
the relationship between veteran-father and children. Within 
the family, the father’s return demands a redistribution of emo- 
tional energies and the children are participants in this process. 
If the children are young, and here we refer to children under 
school age, their development is almost exclusively determined 
by the emotional relationships within the family. The parents’ 
readjustment to each other and their relationship to the child de- 
fines the child’s emotional life. As the child becomes older, life 
outside the family, the school and the community gains in sig- 
nificance year after year. With the fathers away and other in- 
fluences loosening the structure of the family, the pre-adolescent 
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is not free from the pressures of war-time. Thus at the end of 
the war we see them eagerly taking the staff from those who, 
after a tumultuous adolescence, already have to face the serious 
problems of a post-war world. 




PART IV 


MEN, WOMEN: THE CHANGING 
SEXUAL MORES 




Chapter 17 

ADOLESCENTS IN WAR-TIME 

We have presented the psychosexual development from in- 
fancy to adolescence, and have shown that this perplexing period 
between childhood and maturity decides the individual’s capacity 
for and attitudes toward love. At puberty, the unfolding sexu- 
ality is confronted with restrictions and prohibitions, as well as 
with permissions and gratifications incorporated in the emo- 
tional structure of the personality since early childhood- The 
conscience, as the intrapsychic representation of all environmen- 
tal effects, is responsible for the insecurity and confusion, for the 
longing and suspense, for the mistrust, shyness and defiance so 
characteristic of adolescence. In these attitudes becomes mani- 
fest a struggle which is fought not only between the adolescent 
and his adult environment, between him and his contemporaries 
of the other sex, but also and primarily within himself. If, and 
only after, he has satisfied the various demands within his own 
personality can he achieve a solution which leads to love and 
through this to emotional maturation. 

Thinking of our present-day youth, many educators may sigh 
and wish that love would go through the passage of conscience 
before it reaches volition. It is true that actions in the name of 
love are often so impulsive that one may doubt the role which 
we ascribed to the conscience in love. Therefore we repeat here 
what we emphasized through all our discussions, that love — 
passionate erotic love — is not a function of sexual physiology 
alone. It is an achievement of the total personality, sent off, 
started off by the impulse of the function of sexual glands. 

Sexuality, and the emotional tension accompanying it, may be 
relieved in many ways. Adolescents, surprised by and exposed 
to the manifestations of their sexual glands, are often amazed 
and scared; they may attempt to regard it as a strange and un- 
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desired phenomenon, and not a part of themselves. Only slowly 
do they learn to connect with sexuality the sense of suspense, 
their longing, their all-pervading desire to be accepted by a per- 
son of their own and then by a person of the other sex. This 
acceptance by the ideal person is a reassurance of one’s person- 
ality and a confirmation of one's value, which the individual 
gains through romantic love. The joy, elation, ecstasy, is not 
the result of the release of physiological tension alone, but is 
achieved by the resolution of the conflict within the personality; 
through love, sexuality becomes justified and acceptable; the 
individual becomes certain of his self-esteem, of his self-respect, 
more than before. 

Yet, while we speak about love in these exalted terms, we may 
be asked whether we assume that a puritanically strict conscience 
is the sine qua non of love. We postpone the answer to this 
question until after we have investigated the psychological and 
cultural factors responsible for the changing attitude between 
the sexes. Will our observations of an impatient and accelerated 
maturation, of quickly changing love-objects, hasty marriages 
and divorces, prove us wrong ? 

Sexual mores, which prescribe the behavior between the 
sexes, differ in the various cultures. In our Western civiliza- 
tion, which is based on the ethical principles of Christianity, they 
vary from country to country, and in the same country from one 
historical period to another and from one generation to another. 
The contrast between ‘‘sexual license" of the Restoration period, 
for example, and the “sexual morality" of the Victorian age is 
quite marked. But we need not go back over the centuries. In 
our own century, which has suffered from two great wars, the 
modifications in sexual mores are even more marked, more wide- 
spread, more undefined than ever bdf ore. 

Adolescents are too young to be held responsible for the vari- 
ances in their behavior from one generation to another. Yet 
they, representing the effects of their education as well as their 
rebellion against it, hear the brunt and display the trend in the 
changing sexual mores in an undisguised fashion. There are 
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many reasons, rooted in the psychosexual structure of ado- 
lescence itself, that explain the frankness of adolescent behavior, 
its tendency to spread in mass-behavior, thus carrying the seed 
of further cultural change. 

Adolescence is the age of contradiction in its external mani- 
festations as well as in its internal structure. At a time when 
boys and girls wish and seem to be outgrowing the influence of 
the home and want to maintain their individuality against it, or 
even against all authority, they are actually too weak to stand 
alone. Yet they may be hiding this under the screen of seeming 
independence which they may at least partially achieve through 
work. At the same time, even though they cannot admit it, their 
earned independence serves to mask their insecurity and to help 
them avoid situations in which their spurious maturity might be 
challenged. 

At a time when boys and girls believe that they know what is 
“proper” in relation to adults, they realize an utter confusion if 
called upon to decide the “acceptable” in their behavior toward 
contemporaries of the other sex. At the same time they feel 
that there is no time for trials, since they cannot risk errors. 
Sensitive as the adolescent is, he would rather assume an attitude 
of indifference and diffidence than face exposure to ridicule. 
And he knows that he would be ridiculed, since one of the de- 
fensive armors of adolescence is cruelty in ridicule. The Scylla 
and Charybdis of the faux pas in adolescent society can only be 
avoided by imitation of contemporaries. When one has no way 
of knowing what is right and what is wrong, “proper” will be 
what everybody of one’s own age or group does. Only under 
this cloak of conformity can the adolescent feel that he is accept- 
ed ; only if he is certain of his place in the group can he afford 
to be competitive and to strive for success within the group. 

The need for conformity, for mergence of oneself in the 
group-behavior and in the group spirit, has always been a char- 
acteristic of adolescence. Adolescents dressed according to the 
dictates of customs handed down through centuries. They 
played games according to age-old rules and danced traditionally 
arranged dances, whether it was the polka, the minuet, the waltz, 
or the two-step or Scotch Highlander jig. Yet there is a differ- 
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etice between this type of standardization and the conformity of 
the present-day youth. The former was prescribed by the elders, 
and enforced by tradition. The adolescent was given no choice. 
Having reached the age of the pubertal rite — whatever this was 
in a given society, be it primitive and strict or mild and super- 
ficial (such as merely a change in the length of the trousers or 
“wearing the hair up”) — ^the adolescent was trained to accept a 
restrained adulthood He had no choice of Jove-object and his 
marriage was also dictated within the family and supported by 
tradition. In our present-day society, adolescents, boys and girls 
alike, have to use their adaptation to proper group behavior 
for the purpose of competition for “popularity'' and not for 
settling down. To achieve popularity in the group is the 
“proper” thing, the ideal success of “teen-age.” This success is 
sought just as ardently, its failure apprehended with the same 
vigor as any success or any failure can be judged in our society. 
Thus the teen-age takes the responsibility of individual free- 
dom, for which it is not ready. While it loudly advertises its 
independence, it cannot do better than to hide its insecurity and 
fear in imitation and in group behavior. 

Our civilization oJfers abundant help to this end. Movies 
and radio create common and easily interchangeable fantasies ; 
they can be talked about openly, frankly, objectively. They 
blanket the individual's emotional involvement, which is further 
camouflaged by a special teen-age language which spreads 
quickly; it is so useful in hiding feelings. Thus the tendency 
toward standardization of the adolescent behavior, motivated by 
the psychological need of the adolescent on the one hand and by 
the emotional and economic needs of adults, never was so mech- 
anized and so quickly interchangeable ; it never carried so much 
the tint of independence as it does in our present civilization. 

War found the adolescents in this state of sham independence 
and did much to increase both the independence on the one hand 
and the insecurity and fear on the other. While it increased the 
conflict of each adolescent individually, it gave him further 
means of independence, of free movement, and of increased 
earning capacity. * The external freedom helped to cover up the 
conflicts and seduced the adolescents into believing in an internal 
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freedom, which they did not possess , it misled them to a sexual 
freedom for which they did not have the maturity. Adolescents, 
since their behavior was so manifestly affected by the war, 
give us the opportunity to study the factors which motivate the 
changing attitudes between the sexes. 

The Boys 

The economic changes created by the war and the realization 
of the fact that they were growing up to go to war, were two 
main factors affecting the boys’ development during war. 

Since eighteen-year-olds have to go into the Service, the next 
lower age must think in terms of Service too. When we realize 
that those who were fourteen and fifteen years old before Pearl 
Harbor were in the fighting lines before the war suddenly ended, 
we agree that the boys’ restlessness, insecurity, fear, and the 
tendency to hide these feelings were justified. Impermanence 
endangers the adolescent because he will not admit that he needs 
security even to be able to fantasy about adventures. When 
danger becomes not a free clioice, but a compelling reality, the 
boys become confused in their purposes. Knowing that Army 
life and war will change the course of their future, and probably 
their entire life, they cannot decide where to turn their efforts : 
toward obtaining security, the need for which they try to deny, 
or toward the heroic life of war, which they necessarily fear as 
well as desire. 

During the years when a successful end of the war appeared 
to be in the unforseeable future, boys pondered about these prob- 
lems. Their decisions were necessarily tentative and changed 
with their moods as well as with the reality. They accepted the 
new responsibilities of preparing for their job ahead ; working 
strenuously, they found gratification in a new and powerful 
sense of self-importance. Many of the boys, having thus grown 
into responsibility, did good work in taking advantage of the 
possibilities and demands which the war offered. They worked 
besides going to school, participated in earning the family living, 
and prepared themselves for the time when they would enter the 
Army. Others, whose life was planned on the basis of school 
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achievement, wanted to study. They asked for summer courses, 
striving to get more and more credit in before their education 
should be interrupted by induction into the Army. They were 
worried that the war might interfere with their ambitions and 
hopes for an indefinite time. They prepared themselves not for 
the war, but for their post-war careers, hoping that they would 
not lose so much time through the war if they used the time be- 
fore induction to advantage. Others again had the attitude, 
“What is the use of school when we have to go to war as soon 
as we graduate?"' They doubted the wisdom of the authorities 
who advised them to hold on to their usual way of living as long 
as they could. In their desire to grow up quickly, the boys felt 
that school was a waste of time and that action was what the 
hour demanded of them as well as of adults. 

Some of the boys had their ample share of premature in- 
dependence. They shouldered responsibilities — they became 
substitutes for those who had left. This may be healthy for 
the maturation of the boy as long as the task is not too heavy, 
and if it is not too burdensome emotionally. We observed fam- 
ily situations in which the mother, in her great dependence, ex- 
pected the adolescent son at home to take responsibility for her. 
The “good boy," perhaps to atone for the unconscious guilt over 
his death-wish toward the older brother in war, became the 
whole support of the mother. Such an obligation, if accepted at 
an early age, may tie the boy to the mother unconsciously. Thus 
instead of being independent, he becomes dependent upon the 
mother and anxious to fulfil her demands. The emotional con- 
flict between the sham independence and the basic dependence is 
one of the motives which, finally, may drive the adolescent into 
rebellion against the adult. 

Mistrust toward adults and pessimism belong to the psychol- 
ogy of the adolescent. War necessarily increased these feelings 
since the adolescent faced the inability of the adults to provide 
a stable world, at least a stable home. The fear of being taken 
from the security of the family into the Army, from the friendly 
confines of the school into the cruelty of combat, transforms in 
many instances the adolescent pessimism into actual depression. 
Many boys were saved from such depression by group or by 
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gang activities. The group activities of the Boy Scouts, their 
pride in their achievements which helped the war effort, satisfied 
many boys and gave them self-reliance. For boys with greater 
need for rebellion, such socially accepted group activity was not 
enough. Their repressed dependence on their families and their 
repressed fear drove them to more impressive self-assertion. 
Thus they banded together in rebellious group formations. 
Wearing the “zoot suit” spread rapidly without any formal or- 
ganization. When authority offers but little security and but 
little opportunity to escape its rigors, a dynamic necessity forces 
the youth to express its revolt; it finds courage and protection 
in the identification with many equals within the group. Such 
groups, with all their “terrific” initiations, usually soon outgrow 
their usefulness for individuals when they find gratification in 
useful activities. Only the most conflictful and unmanageable 
boys change from one group to another and finally get into 
trouble through asocial behavior. 

It is a fact that adolescent delinquency and even criminal be- 
havior increased during the war and even more so after. Crimi- 
nologists agree that the youth of today has shown “acceleration 
in its maturity.” Burglaries and robberies, crimes usually com- 
mitted by men over eighteen years old, were practiced during the 
war by boys of seventeen and sixteen years of age. Many of 
them did not have any plan for the future and they lived as if life 
would end when they became eighteen and subject to draft. 
Thus, they felt that they must seize upon all that life has to oflter 
before they leave. Aggressive, asocial action and sexuality rep- 
resented adulthood for them — ^so they were out to indulge in 
both. 

Judge J. N. Braude of the Boys* Court of Chicago analyzed 
the motives for criminal behavior in those boys whom he met in 
such great numbers in his court. Some of them earn much 
money, which gives them an independence they are not able to 
use wisely. Living in the fear that “everything will be over 
soon,” they want to have fun, and finally they get into trouble. 
Others, envying those who have money, try to get it by all sorts 
of means. Afraid of authority altogether, they actually play the 
civilian and Army authorities against each other. They think 
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that they can '‘get off'* with ever)rthing except murder because 
of their youth, or because the judge realizes that they soon will 
be going into the Army. Others, notwithstanding their aggres- 
sive behavior, are more afraid of the Army than of jail or the 
reformatory, and through crime actually achieve their uncon- 
scious need for protection. 

Some of the boys, when they realize how far downhill they 
have fallen, suddenly become sobered, become free from confu- 
sion and reinstate their conscience and return to good behavior. 
Others remain the prey of their conflicts. Many parents and 
educators believe that the Army, with its routine and equaliz- 
ing discipline, is the best solution for those boys who could not 
stay on a straight path when surrounded by the many good and 
bad opportunities of civilian life. For a relatively few, this idea 
proved to be right; for a much larger number, the Army life 
just sharpened the emotional conflicts which motivate criminal 
behavior. Even if they succeeded in superficially adjusting to 
Army life, they may return carrying with them their disappoint- 
ment and bitterness against a society which never — not before, 
during, or even after the war — offered security. These aberra- 
tions of the ego development, as well as other effects of the 
accelerated tempo of war-time living are not independent of but 
rather they are dynamically interrelated with the psychosexual 
development of the boys. The latter appears in a sharper profile 
in the development of girls 

The Girls 

We recall here our discussion of the differences between the 
sexes in their psychosexual development. Boys, encouraged 
to live up to masculine ideals, prepare for their manhood 
consciously from early childhood on. If their development is 
normal, it is an uninterrupted process. In our culture, boys con- 
sciously want to be boys in order to become men. In contrast, 
to girls the role of womanhood appears dangerous and unwant- 
ed. Its erotic aspects may threaten their , satisfying dependent 
relationship with the mother; identification with the mother 
means in many instances suffering and even degradation. Thus 
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girls, for social and for biologically rooted reasons, seem to de- 
fend themselves against womanhood. 

How is it that despite this internal defensiveness, the girls' 
emotional maturation appears to occur at an earlier age than the 
boys' ? This may be biologically determined, but it may also be 
that what seems to be the girls' sexual awakening is not a 
measure of real psychosexual maturation, but rather an obstacle 
to it. It would conform with the basic concepts of Freud to in- 
terpret the restless behavior of the girls as an expression of the 
protest against their biological inferiority.^ While the boy, more 
self-assured and socially more accepted, can wait in repose and 
can collect his strength to approach his sexual opponent, the girl, 
insecure and dissatisfied, asks for attention, and especially for 
the attention of boys whom she, at the age of puberty, may envy. 

A little girl of about nine years of age watched a boy from 
a distance, in the lobby of a summer hotel. The boy, probably 
ten or eleven years old, was playing cards alone. He was quite 
absorbed in his game and did not notice the girl who sneaked 
close to him and hit him suddenly and with force on his head. 
She challenged his attention in a way which we call ''boyish.^' 
After she hit him, she did not run away as she would have if 
this action were the result of some feud. She stood there wait- 
ing with a coy smile, expressing mixed emotions : curiosity and 
a sense of expectation, covered by an expression of success. 
The boy looked up from his card game with surprise and anger. 
He recognized the girl standing halfway behind him. His facial 
expression revealed that he realized that it was a girl who had 
disturbed him. With a gesture which would have been annihi- 
lating to an older girl, he uttered, “Oh — ^You!", with all the 
disdain he could put in his voice, and turned back to continue 
his game. This scene reveals the nature of the conflict between 
girls and boys at the age of prepuberty. The girl wants the at- 
tention of the boy, but the boy, usually of the same age or only 
a little older, is not interested. Even if he knows what the girl 
wants, he is not yet ready to respond to her wish. 

From an early age on, the boys and girls struggle with their 

1 Sigmund Freud • "Concerning the Sexuality of Women/' Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly, I *191, 1932. 
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developing sexual awareness in daily contact with one another. 
In school, boys and girls fight against the realization of their 
internal impulses as well as against the external dangers which 
sexuality represents in specific ways; and the disparity in the 
emotional maturation between the sexes clashes in various con- 
flicts and affects their intellectual as well as their emotional devel- 
opment. This is mainly the age in which the different tempos of 
maturation, or better, the different manifestations of the emo- 
tional needs have the greatest significance. While the boy, still 
preparing himself for his later masculinity, concentrates on his 
fantasies and on his friendships with boys, the girl is already in 
need of reassurance from him and craves his attention. 

There was a time when ^‘Sleeping Beauty'’ represented not 
only a fairy tale but the concept and code of the sexual approach 
between the sexes. She slept for a hundred years ; that is, she 
slept until the prince came to awaken her. Folklore as well as 
individual artistic creation has never become tired of depicting 
the various ways of achieving love, and fantasy seems inexhaust- 
ible in creating obstacles to be overcome until the lover reaches 
the girl to awaken her to never-ending happiness. In these fan- 
tasies, which are just as attractive now as ever before, the over- 
powering masculinity is blended with tenacious purposefulness 
as well as with tenderness, thus promising the woman not only 
sexual gratification and security but also special appreciation of 
her self. These fantasies, collectively or individually, express 
the universal awareness that the girl, since her sexual desires are 
repressed, can become ready for her sexual function only after 
she has been awakened to it by love, by the great experience 
which gives her permission to abandon her sexual inhibitions. 
According to this concept, the man developed a strong sexual 
urge which compelled him to select the woman, to find her, and 
become her teacher in love. Girls still have the same fantasies ; 
their dreams remain the same. However, they cannot trust 
them ; they do not permit themselves to wait until their prince 
comes to awaken them. From early girlhood on, they are active 
in pursuing the attention of boys. 

Our educational system permits the girls to take the lead in 
overcoming the boys' defensive armor. Before the boys are 
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ready for heterosexuality, the girls are encouraged to court the 
boys. Heterosexual desire plays but a small role in the motiva- 
tion of this competitive game between the girls. The goal is to 
enhance the girl’s security for her later ‘'struggle for life/’ for 
the selection of a suitable husband. For this purpose she has to 
defeat her competitors. It starts in the upper grades and con- 
tinues in high school. Thus it is experienced by all girls. Their 
emotional and intellectual life is influenced by it. There are the 
courageous and attractive ones, those who “can do everything” 
with the boys ; and there are the many who envy the attractive 
girls and attempt to adjust to the idea that they will have to be 
satisfied with “second-best.” Again there are those who cannot 
live up to the competition ; they feel lost and inferior and ha\e 
little hope for the future. And through all this worry and in- 
security they become early aware of what the boys like and what 
they dislike. In the initial phases, during prepuberty, the girl, 
although she already desires attention, has a relationship with 
the boy purely on the basis of competition, on the level of puerile 
identification. However, through the adolescent years of high 
school age this changes. The girl, as she becomes aware of her 
femininity, desires the fantasy of feminine fulfilment which is 
dependent upon the stronger man. Thus she begins to mould 
her ego to suit the boys. 

Boys, in the meantime also awakened to their masculine role, 
want to have the girls as representative of a “weaker sex.” The 
boys proudly or surreptitiously let the girls know that they do 
not like “intellectuals.” Thus the girls begin to hide their in-- 
terest in their studies ; they become afraid that good marks will 
not come in good stead with them, that they even endanger their 
social status, which depends not upon their scholastic achieve- 
ment but upon their “popularity,” upon the number of dates they 
have with the boys. 

Thus a paradox develops. We send the girls to school to give 
them equal opportunity with the boys in education. As long as 
the girls’ emotional lives are motivated by competition with the 
boys, that is, during the bisexual phase of prepuberty, the girls 
take and use the oppprtunity. However, during the adolescent 
years when they prepare for their sexual role, they turn against 
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intellectual opportunity and even depreciate it. Apparently co- 
education has many pitfalls for adolescents. The modern high 
school girl, after she becomes so early aware of the other sex, can- 
not withdraw, cannot become a woman passively waiting to be 
awakened by her prince. Impatiently she learns a technique to 
select and to be selected by boys, usually of her own age or only a 
little older. In this bisexual and competitive relationship, the girl 
learns to use the superficial attitudes of femininity in a sober, 
purposeful way. She becomes efficient in attracting boys. This 
gives a sportive quality to the relationship between the sexes 
at this age level. A young girl, attractive, efficient, and well 
protected in a family of high social standing, was told half- 
reproachfully by an old friend of the family, '‘Nancy, you have 
become a flirt.’' She answered promptly, “Doctor, you don’t 
give me credit for learning it. I was not born with it.” This 
statement, witty in its directness, correctly states the facts. The 
young girl, aware of the keen competition, cannot rely on her 
innate diarm alone. She practices her skills ; what was origin- 
ally learned to enhance her loveliness for her own sake becomes 
an instrument probed for its effectiveness. 

Movies help her in this. It was interesting to observe how 
adolescent girls responded to Lauren Bacall in “To Have and 
Have Not.” They were fascinated by this girl who maintained 
such independent attitudes, who played with a man on equal 
terms, and with a man’s techniques until she finally surrendered 
to him. Or did she surrender? No. Discerning the man’s in- 
terest in her, she accepts him as the “right man,” as “her man,” 
and goes away with him. Love itself remained unspoken, to be 
filled in by the fantasy of the audience. Hollywood succeeded 
in portraying on the screen the collective ideal of the new girl- 
generation. She is active, discerning, knows what she wants 
and what the man wants, and still remains a “good girl.” This 
girl-ideal, somewhat of a cross between the tragic aloofness of 
the Greta Garbo type and the promiscuously intriguing Marlene 
Dietrich roles, represents the modern girls’ goal : to be accepted 
on equal terms with men. Yet at the same time all the girls 
realize that “Slim” had to travel around the world in order to 
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create for herself an exceptional situation where she could meet 
her man. 

For beyond all the self-assured awareness of the modern 
young girl is the realization of the great scarcity of boys, and 
this increases the boys’ value and puts the girl in second place 
in the market of sexual relations. Thus the girls, afraid of com- 
petition and of failure, court the boys and offer them erotic ex- 
citement. The boys do not need to wait.and suffer for long the 
pain of adolescent suspense and doubt. They are reassured be- 
fore they need reassurance, before they are emotionally ready for 
love. The girls thus lend the boys a false prestige, a false superi- 
ority, and a false sense of masculinity. For the boys did not need 
to grow mature through the efforts which love demands. This, 
however, changes the relationship between the sexes — ^the social 
mores — and not only in a superficial manner. It depreciates the 
girl, who should be a goal and ideal to attain, to a mere ob- 
ject of erotic play, and thus it impedes the completion of psycho- 
sexual maturation. Adolescents of both sexes remain fixated 
in an emotional immaturity which is characterized by bisexual 
tendencies. While such an emotional state tends to achieve sat- 
isfaction for immediate needs without delay, it harbors the un- 
happiness which results from a devaluation of love. 

The shift between the basic emotional attitudes regulating the 
psychosexual approach between the sexes developed slowly. It 
always received compelling stimulation during wars. However 
great the girls’ desire to become equal with and independent 
of boys, it is not their desire alone which is responsible for an 
aggravated masculinisation during war-time. In war, more than 
at any other times, girls live in an atmosphere in which the 
boys are more important and receive more attention. This is 
especially true in families where one or more members are ac- 
tively engaged in the war. A young girl, listening to her moth- 
er’s worries about her father and two brothers who were all in 
the Service on active combatant duty, finally interrupted her 
mother, asking, you worry about me sometimes too?” 
Many young girls, resentful of the mother’s attention for the 
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brothers, do not get any reassurance, however hard they strive 
for it. Thus their old, forgotten rivalry with their brothers is 
reawakened. While their increased dependence is rejected by 
the preoccupied mother, they may choose between various solu- 
tions for their conflicts. 

Some of the girls, as they become aware of their fears and 
their increased dependence, enjoy the feeling that war offers the 
advantage of safety to them. To satisfy their dependence and in 
order not to become too guilty, these girls feel obliged to stay 
more closely at home. They often take on greater responsibility 
and they are the '"good girls” until they come to recognize that 
they are getting out of contact with other girls — and with boys. 
This may embitter them and prepare them for the rebellion 
against mother and family. Probably this emotional constella- 
tion is the most common precipitating factor in the “premature 
growing up” of girls in war-time. Other girls respond differ- 
ently in the same situation. Perhaps because they are more shy 
with boys, they cling to the home and act helpless, as though 
afraid of growing up. Envious of the more courageous and 
successful girls, they become hostile toward girls as well as to- 
ward boys. Other girls, either because of their identification 
with their mother and/or much more often, because of their 
identification with the boys, understand and even overestimate 
the need for comfort and consolation in boys who are about to 
dace the hardships of war. They enlist for all sorts of activities 
which help the boys to have a good time. Serving in the U.S.O., 
and writing letters to the boys in Service were greatly stimulated 
and encouraged by adults who necessarily became worried later, 
when they realized that the girls' willingness to give the boys a 
good time was getting out of hand. 

o 

Much was written about the “bobby-soxers” who defy the 
curfew, whether it is parental or established by police order, who 
sit in drug-stores and stand around the corners with soldiers and 
sailors. Whether the girls are from the “big city” or from small 
towns and even farm communities, they flock close to Army 
camps and wait for their soldiers, or for any soldier. One knows 
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about the increase in venereal diseases, illegitimate pregnancies, 
hurried and immature marriages, yet it seems that there is very 
little that one can do. Looking for explanations, one blamed the 
war in a general way. One assumed that the mothers of these 
girls were busy with war work, that family supervision became 
lax, that many families became unstable, and that many girls lost 
their friends by moving to new cities. Such sociological fac- 
tors as these were listed, and many others. Yet these seem to 
be merely superficial precipitating motivations. The adolescent 
girls are aware of the anxiousness of their older sisters ; their 
own impatience for marriage was accentuated by physiological 
restlessness and they entered into competition with them at an 
earlier age than usual. Yet such motivations, important as they 
may be, do not expose the crux of the problem any more than 
does blaming the fashion which expresses the same imitative 
behavior. In a period when everybody wants to appear to be 
the same age, it is no wonder that the fourteen-year-old girls 
look like eighteen. This deprives them of the protection of youth 
which girls, even more than boys, try to discard like undesirable 
old clothes. The young girls want to be grown up in order not 
to be left out; they feel as if they would be forgotten by life if 
they did not take this chance, which in a nightmarish way ap- 
pears to them as the last chance, although it is really the first one. 

What do these adolescents want ? Where do they get cour- 
age to carry their initial harmless flirtations away from the fa- 
miliar grounds of school into the atmosphere of Army camps ? 
How do these adolescents overcome their shyness ? How and 
why do they suppress their fear? 

Some of the girls really believed that it was their patriotic 
duty, that they thus participated in the war effort, that they 
helped to keep up morale. Others, more aware of their own mo- 
tivations, admitted that they did not want to lose the chance of 
meeting and getting acquainted with boys. The fear of not being 
loved, of not being initiated into a mystery which they sensed 
in themselves and felt in every manifestation of the civilization, 
came over them like a fever. It increased the sexual tension and 
desire more than would have been adequate to their age, and to 
their sexual development in normal times. Thus they went out 
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“wolfing.” How meaningful is this term, how much of the 
psychodynamics of behavior is expressed in one word ! Origin- 
ally, in the slang sense, a “wolf” was a man who went out, usu- 
ally alone, to seduce girls. The girls should be aware and afraid 
of him. They should avoid him since the wolf had no good 
intentions toward little girls, as everyone knows from “Little 
Red Ridinghood.” However, there is a known form of defense, 
psychologically as effective as it is in war tactics, which is de- 
fined as identification with the aggressor, i.e., one does, or tries 
to do, what one is afraid of having done to one's self. Thus 
the girls go out in small groups. The girl friends unite to go 
out together to “corner” the boys, to meet them. Just as boys 
form small or large groups or gangs to multiply their courage 
by identification when tliey are about to perform asocial acts, in 
much the same way, these girls protect each other by their iden- 
tifying friendships. As their courage increases, their guilt feel- 
ing and individual responsibility diminishes. Thus, they may 
succeed in suppressing their fears of sexuality. 

All this adds up to a sense of sexual freedom. The age-old 
envy of women for the sexual freedom permitted to men appears 
to be satisfied. The girls feel equal to their partners. Their 
equality, however, is merely the continuation of the prepubertal 
bisexuality which they indirectly admit when they pride them- 
selves on “wolfing” — ^indeed, they find the young men in uni- 
form only too ready to be swallowed; there is an insecurity of 
their present and a fear of the future which increase the sexual 
tension in young women and men alike. The feeling that they 
are “living on borrowed time” gives permission to any gratifica- 
tion they may want. In a mood of exaggerated expectation, 
they are ready to believe that “irresistible love” forces them to- 
gether. Some of the girls get scared and withdraw. Others 
want to go the whole way. The fear and worry often come 
afterwards. Many girls, after they had their first intercourse, 
became alarmed. The sexual act often breaks down their sham 
independence and the attitude of not caring. The fear of the 
consequences, the ominous fear of sexuality, flares up often with 
neurotic intensity. Fear of being pregnant, of being ruined and 
sick causes acute panic which often develops into a chronic neu- 
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rosis. For, in the moment of sexual intercourse, the playful and 
premature relationship between the sexes (which can be almost a 
group activity) becomes a singular relationship between one man 
and one woman, for which they alone have to take the responsi- 
bility, and often it is the girl alone who takes the consequences. 

This description characterizes the behavior of a part, and cer- 
tainly a minority, of the total girl population. Why do we be- 
lieve then that it has such a great importance for the shifting 
sexual mores of our society? As we pointed out, the fixation to 
a bisexual phase is the general motivation of the behavior of 
modern adolescents ; this affects even the "‘good girls” who do 
not expose themselves to danger or are able to master it when it 
arises. These, too, are affected by the sexual freedom of the 
others. The good girls may feel superior. However, at the 
same time, they are jealous ; even if they are not aware of it, 
they may envy the sexual freedom of the “wolfing girl.” But 
even more they are afraid that the girls who act on their sexual 
freedom put them at a disadvantage when it comes to selecting 
and securing a husband. Thus the restlessness of the girls gen- 
erally increases. 

Adolescent girls were always concentrated upon themselves. 
Their interest in their appearance — whether it is expressed as 
self-admiration, self-improvement or dissatisfaction with them- 
selves — is physiologically determined. When the first long dress 
meant initiation into womanhood, the girl succeeded in keeping 
every member of the family concerned with the event. Yet there 
was a great difference in the emotional atmosphere within the 
family toward the girl. She was the center of interest only in 
exceptional situations. At other times she was a subdued mem- 
ber of the family who was being prepared for her future role 
as wife and mother by learning to be modest, unobtrusive, help- 
ful. It is not so now. Her future role is not so well-defined. 
Her mother, unsure of what will be the best for her daughter, 
changed her attitude. She became, instead of the authority who 
always knew right from wrong, the ""older girl friend” who is 
often just as bewildered as her daughter. This change in the 
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mother’s attitude toward her daughter is the result of a com- 
plex interaction of psychological and sociological factors which, 
during the last three or four generations, have loosened the ties 
of the patriarchal family. 



Chapter 18 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE WOMAN 
OF TODAY 

In the patriarchal family, the role of the woman was well de- 
fined. Her place was in the home, her function was to rear chil- 
dren and to help her husband in achieving economic security. 
Her tasks were inseparably connected with her function as a 
sexual personality. Her place in the community, too, was de- 
fined by her marriage. She could have no more ambition for 
her own self than what was proper for women of her social 
standing. Church and charity were her social expressions. Be- 
sides this, she could extend her ambitions and desires to her chil- 
dren whose present and future were shaped by her ideals. The 
mother in the patriarchal family was a practical idealist.^ Shut 
off from the world by the protection of her home, she gained 
her strict conscience through the self-restraint imposed upon her 
by her parents as well as by her marriage. Thus she lived in 
a world in which values were stable. Nothing appeared to her 
more justifiable than to hand them down unchanged to her chil- 
dren. Not so for the mothers today. Their values uncertain, 
the future of their children insecure, their position in the world 
no longer defined by their place in the home alone, these women 
struggle, within themselves as well as in their relationship to their 
children, for stabilization of their ideals — ^love and independence 
in work. These two aspects of womanfs life, her sexuality and 
her work, are so closely interwoven that the woman of today can 
only he understood by evaluating the interplay between her sex- 
ual role and her striving for independence in work. 

Women have always worked. They were the home-makers ; 
they created the core of emotional security which assured stabi- 

1 Harvey O^Higgins : The American Mind in Action, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1924. 
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lization of the mores from generation to generation. This was 
not only an emotional and ideological influence ; it was the result 
of actual labor contributed in the household and in the various 
ways in which she helped her husband to achieve success. For 
her services, she was paid only indirectly by participating in her 
husband’s success. If he were unsuccessful, her work went into 
the bottomless sea of his failures. In fact, the first women to 
leave their homes to earn a wage were recruited from among 
those whose husbands and fathers could not provide for the fam- 
ily, And thus their work, although it rescued the family from 
poverty, appeared to be a demonstration of the failure of their 
men, and accordingly was resented. There was another class of 
women workers recruited from among those who refused to be 
exploited by their families, who rebelled against an unrecognized 
cooperation with man. In this country, the New England school 
teacher made the start and in the European countries it was also 
the school teacher who was the first to begin the fight against 
man’s supremacy. They were demonstrating individually that 
man was not necessary to their existence, since they were inde- 
pendent financially and had renounced him sexually. Thus the 
battle was fought on two fronts and these two fronts — ^work and 
love — still stand. 

An analysis of the psychodynamic factors may reveal that 
individually the struggle started in the sexual sphere — in the 
sexual competition between man and woman. As a result, in- 
tellectual attainment and independence appeared incompatible 
with marriage. Such repression of the primary emotional 
desires of womanhood represented a revolutionary challenge 
and people resented it. Consequently the women of this avant- 
guarde suffered from the ridicule of society as well as from their 
own conflicts and frustrations. For they only rarely could com- 
pletely suppress and sublimate the desire for feminine success in 
marriage. Many women tried to combine their two ambitions, 
and probably even more women gave up their economic inde- 
pendence for the sake of marriage and motherhood — this, how- 
ever, not without resentment. Their ideals represented new goals 
for the' marriage; they strove for greater fulfilment in the rela- 
tionship between husband and wife and they often felt disap- 
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pointment. Their skepticism toward man became frankly or 
covertly expressed within the marriage. Their doubting and 
critical attitude toward their husbands affected their children and 
helped to change the emotional concepts of the oncoming' girl 
generation toward men and toward work. It did not leave the 
sons untouched either ; they, too, had to adapt to a mother who 
was critical of men. 


The first World War changed the woman’s world in many 
ways ; it did more for the equalization of the sexes than many 
preceding centuries altogether. Women’s work was suddenly 
needed. It no longer implied either poverty, genteel or other- 
wise, or ^‘screwy rebelliousness.” It was work, socially and 
politically recognized. The woman achieved suffrage. World 
War I thus gave woman the symbols of equality — suffrage and 
social freedom. The women enjoyed their emancipation ; short 
skirts, bobbed hair, drinking and smoking were the superficial 
gestures of this freedom. The mechanization of industry and 
household made work easier, the hours shorter, promising 
women to recast their life on the model of man’s. The ‘‘wild 
twenties” represented a sort of naive abandon to this promise. 
Girls drank at bars and praised or even vaunted sexual freedom. 
Their mothers, using their newly won right, helped to enact pro- 
hibition ; their idealistic desire to better the world clashed with 
the daughters’ striving for sexual freedom. Many women 
sensing the conflict became afraid. Society did not seem to pro- 
tect them against their own instincts. Thus sexuality was a 
greater danger than before. 

As the post-war boom period changed into the economic de- 
pression, woman’s situation changed again. The play-girl of the 
twenties became the serious, hard-working woman of the thir- 
ties. Women worked again for the economic security of the 
family. Their motivations to work in many respects were simi- 
lar to those which women had in helping to sustain their families 
when the husband or father failed and was unable to provide. 
The greater versatility of woman’s work, her ability to make 
work independent of mechanized industry, to earn her living by 
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tasks around the house, by individual services, etc., made her the 
provider at a time when the men in the family could not earn 
a living. This was a shock and surprise to the American women 
who were oriented toward success — ^toward the quick success of 
their men ; they wanted equality on the basis that both women 
and men should have the same opportunity for success. The 
men, obviously dependent on jobs and industry, unable to create 
new wealth by attacking new frontiers, lost a great deal of pres- 
tige in the eyes of women. This drove the women into emo- 
tional conflict. Their equality in work and education appeared 
senseless because insecurity loomed everywhere. It became ob- 
vious that masculine equality was a sword with a double edge. 
It could be achieved by hard work — and if economic independ- 
ence was achieved, it meant independence from men too, since 
there were fewer and fewer men who could offer a girl a greater 
security than she could earn for herself. 

Equality, exposed with such brutality, was a threat to woman. 
She did not like herself as a dependent woman, waiting for the 
man to whom she did not dare trust her security ; and she did 
not like herself as a striving individual competing with men and 
undermining her chances for emotional happiness. Thus, the 
woman doubted herself and became skeptical of her feminine 
and her masculine goals alike. There were only a few who 
trusted themselves to integrate both of these tendencies — ^the 
freedom to work and the freedom for motherhood — ^in a happy 
solution. 

The doubts and the ambiguity of all values affecting the emo- 
tional life of women from childhood were already obvious in 
adolescence, during the high school years. Those girls whose 
homes could not offer security and who were pushed into wage 
earning were emotionally better off. They did not need to make 
a decision. They lived from week to week in the hope that ex- 
ternal circumstances, the appearance of a suitable man, would 
solve their problem. 

The girls in offices, stores, and in factories fantasy their fu- 
ture as depending on a man who is secure enough to offer them 
a home and liberate them from work. What they do for wage 
earning, they usually do half-heartedly, since work is subordi- 
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nated to the desire to be successful in marriage. They wait for 
the man whom they doubt; for they cannot be sure that he will 
be able to provide security in marriage. Whatever the conscious 
wishes of the women are, they cannot help but be affected by this 
uncertainty while they are working and waiting out of necessity. 
They suffer from their doubts and from the ambiguity of their 
emotional situation. It is hard to establish one’s self-esteem if 
all values are doubted, when they are played against each other 
in ambiguous struggles. These doubts are not superficial or 
passing. They leave traces in the woman’s personality which 
are only rarely erased when her desire is fulfilled and she is mar- 
ried. The complexity of her values about herself as well as 
about her husband necessarily extends even to her children. She 
no longer can hand down unified, unquestioned ideals to them 
and this influences the relationship between the mother and her 
children. 


In a civilization in which hygiene is a semi-god and knowl- 
edge counts even more, the mothers are anxious to raise their 
children perfectly. Perfection in raising children in our times 
means to enable them to become stable individuals in an unstable 
world. This is indeed a formidable task; no wonder that it 
threatens the mother who, troubled by the ambiguity of her own 
values, cannot decide upon goals for her children. Should her 
daughter grow up to be an independent woman, or should she 
be dependent in her future upon the support of a man? Her 
son — should be, or will he be, a master, or will he be the passive 
follower of ideas set up by his mother? The insecurity and 
vacillation of the mother confuses her children. It conveys to 
them too many conflicting permissions. The children at an early 
age have to learn to choose among them, for any deviation causes 
the mother to fear that she or ‘'the book” failed. This makes 
her sons as well as her daughters anxious. They may try to 
appease her by remaining dependent or they may grow away 
from her with much rebellion ; only rarely do they succeed in 
this process without neurotic relapses. 

The daughter, by the time she reaches adolescence, has al- 
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ready absorbed in her personality her mother’s expressed and 
untold desire to reach a solution for her conflicts through the 
life of her daughter. The daughter at this age carries in her- 
self — in her conscience — ^the mother’s doubts about successful 
femininity and her mistrust and criticism of men. The daugh- 
ter knows that she can do no more nor better than try to pre- 
pare herself for both roles, for marriage and for independence. 
Many of the girls can do this only in a half-hearted manner; if 
talented and resourceful, they may do it purposefully. 

This is probably the clue to the indulgence of the mothers 
toward their adolescent daughters. The mothers, respecting the 
fact that their daughters will have to find their own solutions, 
do not dare interfere with their behavior. Knowing even more 
than the daughters do about the insecurities of a war-torn world, 
the mothers feel relieved from responsibility when they see the 
daughters acting in accord with the rules of a group created by 
the needs of adolescents who are facing identical problems in 
their education and in their futures. However ^^silly” this stand- 
ardized behavior may appear, however exacting its demands on 
the family may be, it is tolerated readily for it has an important 
function : it carries the authority of the group back into the fam- 
ily. The support of the group counteracts the mother’s doubts 
and thus helps the adolescent in making decisions. These deci- 
sions do not relate to the solution of external problems alone. 
They have to arbitrate between the conflicting values of feminine 
desires and masculine ambitions, and this task is all the more 
confusing since society cannot be relied upon to settle them 
through binding, stable traditions. Society presented equality 
of the sexes and left it to the individuals to decide how to use 
the gift. 

The adolescents of yesterday — ^we mean those who were ado- 
lescent when this war began — ^tried to postpone their decision. 
The nightmare of the economic depression was partially respon- 
sible for this. When hope for success was not rosy, there was 
one more reason to delay the responsibility of choosing between 
conflicting ideals. This emotional situation provided our educa- 
tional institutions, especially the colleges, with an abundance of 
students. Not only the adolescents, but their parents as well, 
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appreciated college education as a means of intellectual develop- 
ment in the belief that this is the best foundation of equality in 
work ; at the same time, it also nourished the hope that decision 
would be made easy for the girl by providing her with a suitable 
husband. 

It would be false to assume that this was the only, or even 
the main, motivation for the girls’ desire for a college education. 
College served as a preparation for the future for men and 
women alike. During the college years, the identification with 
the man was revived on an intellectual level. In their psycho- 
sexual behavior, the students are individuals of the opposite sex 
seeking gratification in love ; in their school work, they are class- 
mates gaining an education. Whereas in high school the girls 
felt that their intellectual attainment had to be hidden from the 
boys, in college it is appreciated as an asset. In discussion groups 
and in individual exchange, young men and women strove to 
reach a clear concept of a confusing world. They criticized the 
adults because of the first World War — and even more so be- 
cause they could not do better after the war. Finding a common 
basis in this, the young people tried to reevaluate their individual 
relationship to society . they wanted to clarify what they could 
expect from society and what society could expect from them. 

o 

The woman’s preparation proceeded on two levels : she felt 
ready to compete with men and she was ready to rely on the 
power of her sex appeal. She proudly assumed that she ‘'knows 
boys”; she had felt on equal terms with them since her pre- 
adolescence. She did not realize that this equality — ^her bi- 
sexuality — creates conflicts. In identifying with both boys and 
girls, she became competitive with both. She competed with 
boys on the intellectual level and at the same time, she was de- 
pendent upon them for approval of herself as a sexual individ- 
ual. Thus she became overanxious in her competition with girls. 
And this tendency was becoming more and more marked during 
the war. She felt that she could not afford to wait and thus she 
married early and hastily since the early marriage gave her and 
her family and friends the proof that she— in spite of intellectual 
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aspirations, in spite of independence in work — did not deny her 
femininity. To be accused of being unfeminine, and therefore 
unsuccessful in competition with other girls for men, appeared 
to be worse than a hasty and probably unhappy marriage. 

Not only the college girl but women of all spheres and cir- 
cumstances were ready to face life with such dual preparation. 
They were wage-earners, or could become so. They were ready 
to work, not out of a sullen rebellion against their sex, but be- 
cause it was now expected of them as a natural course of events. 

Yet, beyond all this preparation, there was ever present in the 
mind of the woman a fear, the new fear of the joblessness of 
their men; this was the remnant of the depression. Many 
women felt deeply the harm done to their husbands ; even if they 
could have enjoyed the self-reliance inherent in self-earned finan- 
cial means, they could not do this undisturbed. The husband’s 
emotional insecurity and depression made the woman rec- 
ognize that she cannot gain when he loses; that many of her 
emotional needs remain unanswered if she, in spite of her in- 
dependence, cannot rely on a strong and efficient man. When 
the second World War started, the women answered the call to 
work with this reservation in mind. 



Chapter 19 

WOMEN IN THE ARMED FORCES 

It was not difficult to mobilize women for work. Women of 
every age and of all classes went to work. Working in factories 
and on the farms, even in offices, became glamorous. As was 
to be expected, work which had the most masculine qualities had 
the most romantic appeal. Women pilots, welders, and the girls 
in the airplane factories had a special prestige, while the white 
collar girls working long hours in government offices were easily 
forgotten or merely taken for granted. Work of the women 
is of interest to us here, not as an economic issue but as an 
emotional problem since it effects changes in their personalities 
which finally influence the relationship between men and women 
in general. 

From all the varieties of women workers, we select for study 
the uniformed women in this war, the women in the several Aux- 
iliary Services. They were soldiers, too ; they left their homes 
to serve ; some remained within continental United States, others 
were on faraway shores. Now they are returning. Their prob- 
lems, their position in the community, their future may serve as 
an illustration of the deeply interpenetrating struggle between 
the sexes which still is being fought on both the economic and the 
emotional fronts. 

In view of all the strivings of women for equality with men, 
in view of all their awareness of the urgency of the situation, it 
was surprising that enlistment into the Auxiliary Services went 
slowly. Billboards and newspaper articles, recruiting offices and 
radio propaganda invited women to enlist. Their dramatic 
appeal concentrated on making women realize that they were 
needed, that their participation would give expression to the all- 
pervading necessity of this war in which all humanity was in- 
volved and everything human was at stake. They appealed to 
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the women^s motherliness and protectiveness, their wish to bring 
the men back home soon. Yet women appeared reluctant; the 
quotas were not filled. As late as the spring o£ 1945, for ex- 
ample, it appeared that it might be necessary to draft nurses since 
voluntary enlistment left the hospitals understaffed. 

Recruiting officers for the WACS and the WAVES will be 
able to tell the tale of small-town families and how strongly they 
resisted the enlistment of their daughters. What was ‘‘proper” 
determined their attitude to a much greater degree than the need 
of the country. Families who gave up all their sons to the war 
found it improper and almost disgraceful that a daughter should 
be in the Service or even evince a desire to enlist. As if the 
degree of masculinity which is socially permissible must be scru- 
pulously measured, girls also found enlistment “unfit.’^ They 
responded to recruiting efforts with flippant answers : ‘T will 
be able to get a husband without going into the Army,” or “It 
would look as if I wanted to wear pants all the time.” What- 
ever the verbal rationalizations, the American families assumed 
that being in the Services meant imitation of man and prox- 
imity to uniformed men to such a degree that the morals of the 
girls would be endangered and they would develop unfeminine 
qualities. 

Brothers, fiances and husbands were definitely against the en- 
listment of their sisters, fiancees and wives. One man wrote to 
his fiancee who had asked for his consent to her enlistment “I 
want to feel when I see you and when I think of you that I am 
protecting something that would do a poor job of protecting it- 
self and a uniform would destroy this effect immediately.” In 
tender words this young man expressed his desire to be a hero 
for and to his fiancee. He expressed freely that his masculinity 
thrived on the idea of his right to protect the weaker sex. Keep- 
ing up this illusion was one of his personal war aims, something 
that made it “worth fighting for.” This was especially impor- 
tant to the American soldier who had not actually experienced 
what war can do to his own home, to his own country. Yet he, 
too, could believe the necessity of the war and its reality only 

1 Mina Curtins : Letters Home, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1944. 
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by relating it to his home. Other soldiers expressed with equal 
frankness their dependence upon an unchanged home while they 
are away, and therefore they wanted their wives or fiancees, their 
mothers and even sisters to remain home. One young husband 
told his wife who was going to enlist in the Red Cross : ‘"Where 
should my thoughts go to find you ? When I know where" you 
are, I have a home wherever I should be.” Women, responding 
to such requests, naturally would stay home. And if the wife 
did not comply with such a demand, the husband was justified in 
sensing in his wife’s attitude a revolt, a tendency to loosen the 
relationship. No wonder that so many husbands answered, 
"‘You can have a divorce too.” Other men, perhaps less able to 
express their opinion so definitely, just became depressed and re- 
sentful at the mere idea of their wives’ enlisting. 

In countries which were directly attacked, men and women 
faced a different situation. There, an overpowering necessity 
put the women to work and if their job required a uniform, the 
men accepted it as forced by a reality which did not permit in- 
dividual choice. In America, the women keenly felt that to leave 
home at a time when the men, so acutely aware of their depend- 
ence, idealized home and women, would mean a challenge for 
which they would pay the penalty later. During the height of 
the recruiting campaign, many women expressed the opinion that 
the right of enlistment, while giving women the freedom of 
choice, put too much responsibility on them. They voiced the 
opinion that if women were needed they should be drafted. 
Draft, they pleaded, would make the woman’s situation socially 
equal to that of the man’s, and she could do her duty without 
fear of reproach. 

The American soldier, generally speaking, rarely could attrib- 
ute good intentions, acceptable moral principles^ to a woman’s 
enlistment. The war, he felt, is a dirty, disagreeable and un- 
glamorous job — a man’s job. While the going was very hard, 
before victories began to accumulate, the men soldiers felt even 
more sincerely that it was their job to finish it. They did not 
like it* But as long as they knew that they had to fight one 
battle after another, they felt as if they could do it only by 
having an antidote against the homelessness of war — ^their ideal- 
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ization of their home, their past and their future. This ideal 
was injured by the women who left home to enlist. The women 
who were not '‘made to do it,’' who left home of their own free 
will, offended somehow the soldier’s cherished civilian self. The 
girl who wants to be in the Army does not appear to him as an- 
other hand who comes to help him finish the job quickly so that 
he can get home sooner ; she appears to him as a fool, who wants 
to imitate something in him that he does not feel is admirable. 
Thus he is angry with the women in uniform and assumes that 
their real, even if not outspoken, motive for enlistment was a 
desire for “license to sexuality.” For him, women in uniform 
ceased to be “good” in the usual sense of the word. The men 
feel that in donning a uniform she doffed a part of her woman- 
hood, the part which they assume is the “ideal woman.” What 
is left represents to the soldier “something in-between,” namely, 
the depreciated woman. Needless to repeat, this assumption of 
the soldier was a result of his own emotional reasoning. Women 
who wanted promiscuity could have had it much more easily out- 
side than under the regulations of Army life. 

Many thousands did enlist in spite of opposition. What were 
their motivations ? 

Conscious and unconscious desires urged the woman to leave 
her civilian life for the Services. And it was the task of the psy- 
chiatrist to decide whether her motivations — ^purposeful and sin- 
cere, or groping and neurotic — ^would carry her through several 
years of service. For example, a young woman from Chicago’s 
steel-mill district said, “I was behind the same machine for three 
years. I want my country to give me the same opportunities it 
gives the boys. I want to learn something in the Army.” The 
desire to be the boys’ equal and to be treated as such came un- 
disguisedly to the fore. She, and many others, looked upon the 
Army in much the same way as did the Negro soldier (page 44) 
who wanted to be the best soldier in the Army of the United 
States because in it he found his first opportunity to be a part 
of a great organization and to get ahead. This girl certainly 
made a good WAC ; the training and advancements were ade- 
quate gratifications for her. Other women had the training 
which they now offered to their country. For example, not only 
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one woman with long experience told and meant it sincerely: 
“Until now, I did this for a private firm; now I want to do it 
for my country.” 

Every woman had her own individual reasons for enlisting, 
and connected individual ambitions and hopes with this step. 
Many wanted to get away from an everyday life which did not 
promise much satisfaction. Many tried to escape lonesomeness 
after their husbands left for overseas, or, even more so, when 
they had been deserted for another woman. Some sought relief 
from the shock occasioned by the death of a child or of their 
mother or by bereavement due to the loss in line of duty of a 
son, husband or father. Still others sought escape from con- 
flicts within the family or from their lack of success with people. 
Girls resented being the comfort and solace for the mother who 
was worrying about her son or sons ; they enlisted to be on the 
same status with the boys, and at the same time to receive the 
attention of the mother. Thus they saved themselves from a 
confining life which they probably would have had to follow if 
they had remained at home. Underlying these motivations was 
the tendency for identification with the man which became 
stronger through separation; hence women, more than at any 
other time, were desirous of sharing the man’s experiences or at 
least of having experiences similar to his. This basic identifica- 
tion was often rationalized — ^and often it was a valid rationaliza- 
tion — 'that “this way the time will go faster.” 

There were also, of course, girls with definitely pathological 
motivations. For example, one girl, wanting to enlist, explained 
with great pathos that nothing appealed to her more than death 
on a battlefield, or on a mined road, knowing that she had saved 
the life of another soldier. This morbid desire for identification 
with men made it not difficult to decide that the ecstatic desire 
to die would not make her a desirable WAC. 

In general, we may say that women who enlisted in the Aux- 
iliary Services had a desire for independence from family ties, 
and an ego which was willing and able to assume life in or- 
ganized and controlled groups. 
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Once in the Army, the women were faced with the problems 
of emotional adjustment which were in some respects more diffi- 
cult than those of the men. The men were in the Army because 
they were ordered to be there ; the danger to their life and future 
was obvious to everybody. For this reason they could express 
their dependence, and could request attention and emotional help 
from their families and friends. They could voice their feelings 
about the disadvantages of Army life. But the girls in uniform 
were voluntarily in the Service, often against the wishes of their 
families. Yet they, as well as the men, felt lonesome and home- 
sick. They missed their privacy and suffered from regimenta- 
tion. They felt impelled, however, to hide these feelings since 
they did not dare to count on sympathy. The man’s Army com- 
pelled the soldier to submerge his individuality for the sake of 
the task ahead ; for this he gained compensation in the unity of 
the group, in its solidarity. In the woman’s Army, there was no 
such compelling force — the possibilities of future dangers were 
understated and forgotten. There was no fear strong enough 
to force the women to submerge themselves in the group. Yet 
they could do but little with their individuality since they, too, 
had to follow regulations and orders — ^they also were in the 
Army. 

In the women’s Auxiliary Services, as in every Army, chance 
played a big role. There were many women who could find all 
the satisfaction of an important job well done; but there were 
others who had left important civilian jobs to do better for their 
country and found themselves doing jobs which their secretaries 
had done in civilian life. Many women had sought in the Serv- 
ice an opportunity to exercise talents which their civilian position 
probably did not permit; some succeeded, others — ^through no 
fault of their own — had to look on enviously while less capable 
individuals handled the task their hearts desired. The large 
mass of women in Service did the same sort of work they were 
accustomed to doing in civilian life, but under less satisfactory 
conditions. Yet, at least toward civilians, they felt compelled to 
'"keep up a front,” to appear satisfied and proud of their uni- 
forms. Some understanding parents and friends tried to ease 
their conflicts between disappointment and self-reproach. How- 
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ever, their sympathy and their concern were more genuine for 
the men who might actually be in danger. 

Thus many of the service women worked up a great desire 
for overseas service, especially as they witnessed more and more 
“alerts. They imagined themselves in dangerous adventures 
and in important jobs. They repressed their fear and the sense 
of dependence in order to justify the original step of enlistment 
to themselves, to the family back home, and to the soldiers 
leaving for embarkation as well. Those who did not succeed 
envied those who could relieve the boredom with new experi- 
ences. Often, however, they had to recognize the fear which 
created conflict when the orders actually came. Others strongly 
resisted the suggestion that they apply for overseas duty. As 
they suffered from the emergence of their individualities, they 
wanted more and more some guarantee of prestige, some com- 
pensation such as “bars” or “a special assignment.” But the dis- 
position of her services was no more up to the individual woman 
than it was up to the man. Often, even before the question of 
overseas service arose, the women suffered from the emotional 
strains of Army life. 

It was not surprising that women sought to replenish their 
depleted egos in the one way left to them. Under the circum- 
stances, their femininity became very important ; they wanted to 
count as women. Many romances started in the Army and ended 
in marriage. They were not always impetuous, but often talked 
over with fellow service women and with a commanding officer. 
Some of these marriages have as good and even better chances 
as those war marriages which were based on short acquaintance 
and interrupted by long separation. These women, although 
they did not share the fighting, shared some part of Army life. 
They had “gripes” similar to those of the men; even more they 
counted on the similarity of their experiences to shape their fu- 
ture together. 

Probably all the unmarried women had the idea of marriage 
in mind when they enlisted. If not so, their desire for marriage 
certainly increased while they were in the Services ; for good 
reasons, since marriage would free them from individual prob- 
lems which heavily burdened the service woman^s mind. The 
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women in the Services early became aware and apprehensive of 
the civilians' attitude toward them. They anticipated that when 
the time came to live within the family again, they would be 
questioned and their experiences in the Army would be critic 
cized. And there would be — so they feared — a reawakening of 
those conflicts which they wanted to escape in going into the 
Service, There would be the brothers and sisters whom one 
wanted to surpass through rapid advancement and in special as- 
signments. If she succeeded externally, she probably could also 
achieve an internal goal of real emancipation from the family 
ties , however, if she was thwarted in her hopes, if it was shown 
that the brothers did better, or the sisters who stayed at home 
were ‘‘right," the fear of reckoning loomed in her mind. Thus 
she anxiously looked for the “right man," for the marriage 
which would settle her problems. 

Whether they found the solution of their problems in mar- 
riage or not, they were lonely girls, away from home with unful- 
filled ambitions and unresolved, unremittent conflicts. Instead 
of becoming more masculine by doing a man's job, they became 
more aware than ever before that their distinction lay in their 
being women, and in being needed as women. In the camps here 
and especially overseas, the password was “femininity," and 
the ideal was the continuation of two virtues of modern woman 
— ^good sportsmanship and femininity. Thus, many women ex- 
changed lonesomeness for sexual excitement even if the relation- 
ship was only of short duration. If women in the Service took 
refuge in sexual freedom as did the soldiers, who was blamed ? 
Only the women. The men forgot, or only rarely realized, that 
the women's motivations were the same as theirs. They, like the 
men, sought compensation for loneliness and for loss of individ- 
uality in the reassurance offered by sexuality. Those men who 
felt a conflict about their sexual experiences resented the service 
woman because she disturbed his necessary fantasy of the ideal- 
ized woman back home ; they blamed her and accused her since 
“she did not need to be there." There were also many women 
who resisted escape through this avenue. Their conscience, 
their idealization of “great love," their fear of sexuality, drove 
them in the direction of greater achievement in work. If their 
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ambitions were satisfied, the tangible reward of their services 
sustained their personality ; if they were thwarted in that, they 
probably succumbed to a neurosis. 

Whatever escape they chose, it was as if WACS and 
WAVES were intruding upon the privacy of the soldier’s man- 
hood, and the soldiers were often most scornful of them. But 
once overseas the men usually changed their attitudes when they 
saw women willing “to pay the price,” willing to share the dan- 
gers and hardships of life close to combat zones. And they were 
there, awaiting the men as they returned from a campaign, to 
listen to their stories, to their discontents. Thus they grew in 
the men’s estimation as the sharer of his fate, as a real comrade 
in arms. 

Interestingly, the men had, from the very beginning, not such 
a scornful and critical attitude towards nurses and Red Cross 
workers. The nurses were in the Army, too, but they were not 
like soldiers, since nursing is an accepted avocation of women. 
A nurse represents the symbol of the solace and comfort that 
the soldier received from his mother. No wonder that he sees in 
her the source of all gratification and easily falls in love with her. 

The Red Cross workers are not actually in the Army. They, 
like other social workers, function with the Army ; they repre- 
sent the connecting link between home and Army and they fill 
this role emotionally too. There were relatively few of them 
overseas, but they often came close enough to the fighting fronts 
to give coffee and doughnuts after battles, to write a letter or to 
mail one, to do a special favor, or just to listen. They catered to 
the soldier’s dependent needs even if he was not sick or wounded. 
They represented home; probably many of them filled the place 
of a sister in the fantasy of the soldier and were rewarded with 
chivalrous gratefulness every time a soldier realized that “many 
things belong to winning a war.” As we have already men- 
tioned, the WACS and WAVES overseas often functioned for 
the soldier in the same capacity as the Red Cross workers. Be- 
sides their prescribed duties, they added a feminine touch to the 
boring routine of many scattered installations. Despite the re- 
spect which they so earned, there still was recognizable a differ- 
ence in the basic attitude of the soldiers toward them — ^which 
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originated in the resentment toward the woman who was in the 
Army, who took away some jobs, and who came to compete. 

In many ways the life in the Service was a real and maturing 
experience for the women. The efficient training and the organ- 
ized routine developed the ego. Living in barracks had some 
similarity to boarding-school. Women learned to live in close 
quarters, listened to each other’s troubles, and counted on each 
other’s friendship and helpfulness. In the dormitories there was 
a girlish atmosphere, probably much in contrast to the mascu- 
linization which one expected to develop in the Service. It ap- 
pears to us that the opposite happened. While on duty the WAC 
or WAVE kept up a soldier’s front ; actually she remained civil- 
ian, and even more, she matured in her femininity. For the 
woman in the Army, even more so than for the men, Service be- 
came a job to do, usually one much simpler and less dangerous 
than she originally fantasied. Yet when overseas, she often ex- 
perienced dangers and not merely as an onlooker. Although the 
Army kept the women out of the real fighting, there are no de- 
vices against climatic conditions, against the sand in Africa, 
against the desolation and poverty in Italy. There is no possi- 
bility of having modern conveniences in war areas, and bathing 
from helmets or sleeping under mosquito nets is no mere sport. 
Thus, even though usually away from the actual shooting, these 
women overseas got a taste of soldiering. Susie McPherson, a 
Red Cross worker, wrote home after the Italian campaign : “The 
thing about life in the war zone which is almost impossible 
to communicate is not the spectacular aspect — ^that is really the 
least of it — ^but it is the everydayness, the imperceptibly accumu- 
lating fatigue and boredom and everlasting homesickness. What 
you eat, the sameness of it ; what identical filthy stone villages 
you drive through, most of them partially or wholly smashed. 
The background you don’t notice anymore, but it is always 
there.” ^ Many men wrote home in similar vein, more or less 
artistically and articulately. Those women in Service who shared 

2 Eleanor Stevenson and Fete Martin; 7 Knew Your Soldier, Infantry 
Jotimal Publishers, Penguin Books, 1945. 
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such experiences with men developed another and different basis 
for understanding them. They learned to know the strange 
mixture of emotions which characterizes the soldier: his desire 
to be dependent in his lonesomcness and also his self-assurance 
and masculinity which grew through the resourcefulness and re- 
sponsibilities of fighting in war. Through such understanding 
of the men, the women lost some of their demanding competi- 
tiveness and became more giving and more motherly* 

This maturation will be helpful when the service woman re- 
turns. The same Red Cross worker whom we quoted above, 
wrote home before she was to return on leave: ^Trankly, I am 
nervous about going home. Various people who have gone home 
for thirty days have come back with a kind of relief.’’ Women 
as well as men found it hard to adjust to the atmosphere of civil- 
ian America while the war was still going on. 

What can the service woman expect now when the war Is 
over and she comes home as a veteran ? According to the law, 
she has the same rights as the man ; the G. 1. Bill covers her too. 
Yet sociologically and emotionally she faces specific problems 
different from those of the service men. 

There were few opportunities for the enlisted woman to be- 
come a hero, to show to her social group that she did an impor- 
tant job. Her community has a short memory and is inclined to 
forget that she enlisted because she was needed. Vera Brittain, 
in her autobiographical novel “Testament of Youth,” ® describes 
the responses and post-war development of a sensitive girl of a 
good English family who participated in the first World War; 
she was a nurse in the British Army and served in France. 
“Survivors not wanted” was the bitter summary of her immedi- 
ate post-war experience. She went to Oxford where deans and 
advisors handled her with a cool distance, expressing a fear that 
she would “want something,” that she would count on special 
privileges because of her service, and she was made to under- 
stand that she had best not try. It does not seem at present that 
the returning women veterans have to be cautioned not to ask 

®Vera Brittain; Testament of Youth, The Macmillan Co, New York, 
1938. 
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for too much. They are all too well prepared for that. Whether 
consciously aware or unconsciously afraid of those problems 
which we have already discussed, they know that their equality 
with men may be a protection, but it will not be a privilege or 
even a comfort — probably the opposite. 

Although her family is glad to have her back “in normalcy,’^ 
they are apt to put all the responsibility for estrangement, for 
the difficulties in readjustment upon her since she broke aWay 
from them on her own volition. If she now does not fit into the 
family life as she did before, she has to bear the blame since she 
became “too fancy.^’ It is easier for everyone if she comes back 
married. Since everything else would count as a failure, only 
marriage makes the woman free from the scorn of the family. 
Those who did not succeed in achieving marriage will take ad- 
vantage of the educational and other provisions of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights, thus securing for themselves some form of independ- 
ence from the family. This course of events is within the frame 
of normal development of the woman of today; and it does not 
necessarily indicate a neurotic masculinization. If such occurs, 
as it may in some cases, it will be a reaction to the conflicts 
within the home rather than the effect of life in barracks and of 
the proximity of Army camps. 

There was relatively little written about the war neurosis of 
women. One generally assumed that their neuroses were not 
operational fatigue; they were actually rarely diagnosed as trau- 
matic neurosis. The war neurosis of women was, in a much 
greater degree than the war neurosis of men, the result of the 
exacerbation of conflicts existing before, and stirred up by stren- 
uous and contradictory conditions. 

On the basis of our previous discussions, one can easily recog- 
nize the dynamic conflicts which may activate neurotic reactions 
in women in the Service. They have to suppress their dependent 
needs for the sake of their ambition to succeed as soldiers. These 
tendencies, the passive dependent desires and the ego ambitions, 
are in themselves conflicting. Yet if either the one or the other 
is satisfied, the emotional balance may hold out well. Neurotic 
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breakdowns maybe expected if the women are frustrated in both 
directions. 

As we know, all frustrations increase the desire for love. 
Lonesomeness, depression and the fear of danger increase the 
need for being loved. Women in the Army usually satisfied this 
need by the illusion of being in love, by “falling in love.’" One 
hears from women, as well as from men, that they married some- 
one at whom she (or he) “'would not have looked twice,” had 
she (or he) been a civilian. Yet such love has a complex func- 
tion in the emotional balance. To be wanted and desired is the 
remedy for present lonesomeness and for the emotional depriva- 
tion of the past. The illusion that one was in love justified sex- 
ual gratification and also permitted a dependence which protected 
the girl from further dangers of her sexuality. Love is such an 
integrating part of the functioning ego of women that, if it is 
disappointed, the functioning capacity of the ego is seriously 
disturbed. Thus, in the Auxiliary Services as in civilian life, 
women’s neuroses often broke out after they were disappointed 
in love. 

Many girls, afraid of the consequences of such disappoint- 
ment, tried another way. They suppressed the prohibitions of 
their moral code ; they suppressed their fear, even their need for 
love, and made themselves believe that their sexuality functioned 
like man’s, that they could afford to live in their freedom as men 
do. The conflicts between the suppressed conscience and an un- 
satisfactory, degrading reality often resulted in neurotic break- 
downs while in the Service. Even if such conflicts could be held 
in check while away from home, they threaten the emotional bal- 
ance of the woman when she has to readjust to civilian life. 
Returning home mobilizes her original moral code ; this makes 
her feel guilty and sensitive toward her environment. Different 
personalities deal with their guilt feelings differently. If the ego 
is weak, the individual will want to give up the struggle, will 
withdraw and become depressed. The individual with a stronger 
ego will fight against the guilt feeling by denying it ; this results 
in hypomanic moods or in stubborn almost paranoiacally sensi- 
tive reactions to the environment. 

Therefore it is to be expected that women, even more often 
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than men, facing the problems of readjustment within their 
families, may develop the neurosis which they escaped while in 
the Service, away from home. It is at the moment of return that 
the natural feminine dependency which was given so little outlet 
in the Army comes to the fore again and makes demands upon 
the family. And the family which could not tolerate this well 
before the girl enlisted, usually shrinks away from it after she 
returns. Whatever the original conflict was before, after the 
girl left for the Services, her family hoped that she would ''grow 
up,'' that she would be a success. And when she returns, frankly 
or hiddenly this is the question : "Is she a success ?" This is 
asked at home and by her friends. The returning service 
woman, sensing all this, cannot count upon gratification of her 
dependent needs. She has to meet the suspicion and scorn of 
her community ; she has to deal with the resentment of men who 
mistrust her femininity and who accuse her — rightly or wrongly 
— of promiscuity. Some men, after they return home, will be 
ready to punish the women for not withdrawing and withhold- 
ing, for descending from the pedestal, thus destroying in men 
the suspense which is needed for idealization, for love. 

The service woman, the "forgotten soldier" of this war, took 
much upon herself. She challenged — although unwillingly — 
men and women alike. Thus she involuntarily took the role 
which the feminists played in the early decades of this century. 
However, the working woman of today, in the Army or outside, 
is different from the suffragette. She is much less willing to 
sacrifice her individual happiness as a woman than were the fem- 
inists. Afraid of the hostility, she becomes a doubting, reluctant 
avant-guarde of a struggle between the sexes which seems to 
reach threatening dimensions in our already discordant society. 



Chapter 20 

THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE SEXES 


The post-war reconversion is the uppermost problem of the 
country. The fear of economic insecurity took hold of civilians 
and veterans alike. Without study of the laws of psycho- 
dynamics, they all seem to know — almost by instinct — ^what role 
work and success play in the solution of the problems of adap- 
tation to civilian life. They all are afraid that unemployment 
would be not only a financial, but also an emotional disaster, 
since it might break the spirit of the veteran. It would disap- 
point him in his country, in his home, in the worthwhileness of 
victory. Sociologists and economists are aware of this problem, 
and psychiatrists do not minimize its importance. All look for 
help and for means to avoid such catastrophe. And in searching 
for solutions they ti-y to find the reasons — or the scapegoats — 
for the threatening situation and this turns the attention to 
women. 

Some sociologists assume that this second World War cli- 
maxes and consolidates the gains which were attained in the first 
World War and since then for women. They believe that after 
this war, women will really have the psychological advantage 
for a ‘'battle for supremacy,” and that women, being fully aware 
of this, are prepared to initiate the battle themselves. Willard 
Waller, for example, in his article on “The Coming War on 
Women, describes the strategic position of women, and he 
states that women may try to keep their jobs by refusing to bear 
children, by thwarting men in their role as provider and father, 
and thus may try to compete for jobs, using the weapons af- 
forded them by their sex. It seemed to him — and also to many 
others — ^that there could be only one solution : namely, to restore 

Willard Waller • *The Coming War on Women,” The Chicago Daily 
News, February 17, 1945. 
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the patriarchal family, to reinstate the men’s supremacy by with- 
drawing the women from economic competition. 

Our observations of the psychological scene lead us to believe 
that women are far away from a desire for such a ‘‘battle for 
supremacy” — that even if some women individually do want to 
achieve masculine prerogatives, women en masse do not. We 
saw them bearing children while their husbands were in war, and 
we see them gladly accepting pregnancy and motherhood after 
the men returned from war. We hear it from the young girls, 
who say that they go to school because they have to and that they 
prepare for some sort of work only “in case” they do not marry ; 
and we observed that women of all ages are afraid of nothing 
as much" as of the emotional passivity and the economic insecu- 
rity of men. We have shown in the examples of the adolescents 
and also of the service women and others, that the young woman 
nowadays does everything that she possibly can to build up the 
man, to give in to him, to make him the master, or to make him 
believe that he is the master. For women, more than ever be- 
fore, are aware of their own emotional needs. They try, as far 
as conscious attempts may help them, to feel secure and safe, 
protected and happy in marriage. Y et women cannot reestablish, 
they cannot bring back the patriarchal family. It is not in 
women’s hands to turn the clock backward. The dynamics of 
civilization put her on the scene as an almost equal competitor of 
man and she cannot free herself from this by her own volition. 

The reasons for this are not in the field of economics alone. 
It is true that women have learned to mistrust our economic 
order, and that they feel uncertain about their husband’s ability 
to provide for the family adequately. It is also admitted that 
“adequate” now means more and better than in the past, that 
gratification has become a relative term since living standards 
have improved largely through the efforts of women’s work. 
Women who have earned the money to cover their needs and 
luxuries demand more than women used to, when they had to 
ask for them. Financial independence of women, however, 
means more than merely an access to material possessions. It is 
a manifestation of personal freedom; it is a sign of adulthood 
to be able to spend money for one’s needs without the permission 
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which indicates dependence. The way in which money is spent 
is one of the most emotionally charged problems between hus- 
bands and wives. The lack of the freedom to buy what the 
woman wanted, especially for the purpose of improving her ap- 
pearance, was to a great degree responsible for many women's 
wage earning. Yet, all this is not what really interferes with 
the establishment of a family in which the woman could, in re- 
pose, make herself dependent on her husband alone. It is the 
fear of emotional frustration which keeps her from this solu- 
tion; and this does not refer to dissatisfaction with material 
things alone. The exaggerated importance of material satisfac- 
tion and even the clamoring for independence within the mar- 
riage are just secondary reactions to her mistrust and doubt of 
the power of love in marriage. 


Variations in social behavior are not clear-cut; the lines be- 
tween past and passing mores and what will be acceptable tomor- 
row cannot be easily discerned. Generations live together, and 
the preceding one exerts its influence long after its real authority 
has vanished. Still living is the generation which was already too 
old to change its puritanically influenced concepts during and 
after the first World War. They shake their heads over the 
flightiness and irresponsibility of the younger generations ; their 
moralistic attitude is today enmeshed with the fear of those who 
grew up during the ^^twenties'^ and were affected by the demo- 
cratic humanistic pressure of the first post-war period. This 
taught them a tolerance for individual freedom, and with this 
tolerance they wonder where this freedom will lead. They watch 
helplessly the young generation growing up during this war, in- 
fluenced by conflicting values and characterized by a mixture of 
fear and impatience. 

The newspapers reflect the tempo and direction of changes in 
sexual behavior. They report single incidents, but the sequence 
of those incidents, the headlines attached to them, and the edi- 
torial comments accompanying them reveal trends which cause 
concern. 

We described the effect of war upon the adolescent girl, and 
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we may now understand that her confusion and fear are caused 
by the difficulties of being burdened by a double career. She no 
longer has the choice between work and marriage , she has the 
freedom of access to both, and therefore the obligation to suc- 
ceed in both. While she is working in a career which she feels 
compelled to undertake, she is uncertain about her future as a 
woman — yet it is on this future that she would like to concen- 
trate her hopes and expectations. This ambiguity of her double 
task will not leave her when she finishes school, nor even when 
she has reached a degree of independence through work. In dis- 
cussing the emotional problems of the women in the Services, we 
showed that their work was subordinate to their hopes and am- 
bitions for marriage. And they were not the only ones. The 
women who remained home and did their share in work were 
also willing to temporize with their opportunities for the sake of 
marriage, which in itself will not solve this conflict either, for 
marriage has changed and in our times it does not necessarily 
mean permanency. Thus, while the woman struggles for sta- 
bility in herself — and frankly or hiddenly asks for the help of 
man — nothing is farther away from the thoughts of the normal 
woman of today than to appear neglectful of her femininity and 
unwilling to please the man. So she submits in a manner differ- 
ent from that of her grandmother to the man by whom she wants 
to be loved, upon whom she would like to rely and depend. 

But what about the men whom the women of today expect 
to marry? What did the war do to the man’s ability to love? 

o- 

The ability to love — ^mature, heterosexual love — ^is an expres- 
sion of strength; the desire to be loved is the emotion of the 
weaker one. The man conquers to love ; the woman surrenders 
to be loved. Although man and woman alike have both desires 
— ^to love and to be loved — ^the distribution of the active and 
passive tendencies is normally such that the adult man is the 
active and less dependent and the woman is the passive and more 
dependent partner. Wlratever the conscious strivings and the 
manifest behavior may be, this basic psychosexual constellation 
remains the aspiration of both sexes, and each individual desires 
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its fulfilment. Yet our culture created a superstructure which 
not only disguised those tendencies but made their gratification 
increasingly difficult. The war made it worse. 

War-time separation mobilized the man’s fear and his need 
to be dependent; through this relative regression, he became 
the weaker and woman — at least for a time — the emotionally 
stronger one. From this initial change of the interpersonal bal- 
ance, the man’s attitude toward his wife, or toward love gener- 
ally, underwent a quite typical process during his Army life. In 
the first period, as we have repeatedly described, he was depend- 
ent on his wife, family and home. This dependence enriched 
his fantasy and he idealized his wife. No wonder that as long 
as his ego-strength supplied such fantasies, his wife or his sweet- 
heart had no reason for jealousy; he was the “have-not” and 
she was the “have.” How fortunate were the men and women 
whose fate permitted them to be together and to renew through 
real gratification the value of their relationship For fantasy 
has to be regulated by experience or it will grow wild and ex- 
haust itself. Suspense is a necessary prerequisite for love ; how- 
ever, suspense has to be released, otherwise it grows into frus- 
tration or it fades away, leaving the soldier with a sense of 
emptiness, unrelated to his past. This was the emotional situ- 
ation of the soldier during the time of hardships and depriva- 
tions ; then he felt emotionally impoverished. Unable to span 
the distance in his fantasy, he had to satisfy himself with such 
small gratifications as he could achieve within his immediate en- 
vironment. He gambled and drank, he played cards, but he did 
not love. In accordance with the dynamics of interpersonal 
relationships, we would describe this state as one in which the 
ungratified longing finally results in a feeling of inferiority in 
relationship to the love-object. This may cause a depressed emo- 
tional state in some men, and in others a general restlessness 
which impels them to look for sexual outlet. 

The discharge of the pent-up glandular sexuality brings about 
a release of the general tension and thus it satisfies for a short 
while. However, such momentary relief does not cure the sense 
of lonesomeness, the longing for the beloved person, and very 
rarely elevates the individual above his inferiority feeling. 
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Very often the opposite happens ; such substitute gratification 
may activate guilty feeling and disgust. This often makes the 
man — especially very young men — feel unworthy of love. Thus 
a sense of self-degradation may develop merely from the emo- 
tional deprivation. This may become even more painful in com- 
bat zones under the strains and stresses of battle. As long as 
the danger of battle keeps all senses keyed to high pitch for the 
purpose of survival, sexual desire is pushed into the back- 
ground — it appears as not existing. However, when the danger 
is overcome, the surplus excitation and overstimulation remains 
in the organism and the general nervous tension may seek release 
in sexual discharge. We may assume that this is the physiology 
of the pathologically violent sexual attacks committed by sol- 
diers, and it may account for the fraternization which occurred 
so soon after the troops entered enemy territories. 

The need for physiological discharge is one motive which in- 
cites the soldier to respond quickly to women, but not the only 
one. The need to be loved is just as urgent. Deprivation and 
strain, the fear of killing and of being killed develop the combat 
personality which, as long as the condition is not overcome, rep- 
resents a regression, a degradation of the personality. Against 
this humiliating experience, love is the best, or the only rem- 
edy. Even the memory of love may help. The soldier — rand the 
American soldier even more — ^who in awareness of his individ- 
ualism is anxious to restore his emotional balance and his per- 
sonal dignity, looks out for love. He notices the hungry dogs 
and feeds them to feel his attachment to living creatures. He 
will detect in every child, even in one who looks at him with 
greed and hostility, a willingness toward him. He will watch 
for the bitterness and pain of the old woman and he becomes 
almost eager to help her, as if he wanted to receive her grateful- 
ness as a token of love, as a substitute for his mother's satisfac- 
tion and praise. 

The battle spent the reservoir of hatred in many men, 
especially if it ended in victory and eliminated fear. Hatred and 
fear dissipated, the next emotion which overcame our soldiers in 
enemy territory was lonesomeness and the sense of guilt about 
the destruction. It is very hard to bear the feeling that one is 
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hated and nobody, not even the most callous man, can stand it 
for long. Hence, the soldier’s inclination to find out and to in- 
terpret the defeated enemy’s feelings toward him. 

It is not long before he recognizes the young women, too, 
and senses their curiosity and demands on him. He proved him- 
self in battle equal and superior to the enemy ; but that was not 
he as an individual — ^that was all the Army and his equipment 
and everything that America is and stands for. After the battle 
was over and he was left as an individual to himself, he felt in- 
secure and unloved. ^ Will this woman accept me as the better 
man?” he asked himself — and he tried to find the answer. He 
may even ponder over why the “yes” of the first girl was so im- 
portant to him. It was not so much the individual but the func- 
tion of the relationship which lifted his inferiority feeling and 
reassured his sense of masculinity. Probably only the younger, 
the inexperienced men will mistake that function of love for love 
itself, for the relationship through which not only oneself but 
the other person, or the other person even more than oneself, be- 
comes important. 

The emotional state of the combat personality, even after the 
battle is over, is not conducive to the development of lasting 
love. He seeks momentary satisfaction for his physical needs 
and immediate reassurance of his emotional need. Usually he 
has no time for waiting and he will permit himself only the 
crudest selection. Thus the woman becomes an instrument of 
his needs. This is not an experience of this war alone. Soldiers 
of every war came back with a more or less long series of such 
“substitute experiences” in the field of sexuality, which caused 
a temporary derision of women and of love. 

Changes in sexual mores went hand in hand with revolutions 
and wars, and this was not the result of promises and programs. 
It was the effect of sudden changes in the social structure which 
uprooted large masses of population and caused insecurity and 
deprivation. Fear activates the instinct of survival and drives 
men and women to each other without regard for restrictions 
and social code. The sexual liberty which prevails after wars is 
a regressive process. In this war, which more than any before 
extended its effects upon large masses of population over every 
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country of the globe, the fear appears justified that in its wake 
the depreciation of women will be a general phenomenon, and 
will affect the relationship between the sexes deeply, threatening 
to undermine the foundation of the family* 

We may remember that at the beginning of the war, when 
the nation was being geared for the great effort, one seemed to 
forget about the nature of sexuality. Sexuality then appeared to 
be almost of negligible importance, controllable by good will and 
by the all-pervading demands of war. In this emotional atmos- 
phere, we stimulated the girls to comfort and amuse the boys, to 
write letters to soldiers, to reassure them of our attention, care 
and gratefulness. During the mobilization of men and material, 
while families adjusted emotionally and economically to separa- 
tion and the soldiers to the Army life, there was little talk about 
sexual transgressions. Men and women separated by global dis- 
tances sent their longing and idealized devotion to each other. 
They were certain of their willigness to wait for each other 
“until the end of time.” At that period, women were worried 
about their husband’s safety but they did not need to worry about 
their fidelity. Women, as if they had keen insight into the emo- 
tional dynamics of love, showed little jealousy and appeared to be 
generous to their husbands. As if they knew that the deprived, 
emotionally exhausted soldier, living from battle to battle, could 
not afford the luxury of love, they felt quite superior to the sex- 
ual transgressions of their husbands. Their lonesomeness and 
this sense of superiority, however, began to show effects on 
the women. They too suffered from frustration, waiting was 
harder than they originally thought. All this slowly began to 
activate the slumbering desire for reversing the “double stand- 
ard.” About the third winter of the war, women’s infidelity be- 
came the topic of news. For a time it seemed as if women would 
destroy what they coveted the most, the security of marriage, 
and that many of them would forget their duties toward their 
children. 

When the war was over, the picture changed again. Al- 
though many women were seriously worried about the conflicts 
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inherent in the readjustment with their returning husbands, now 
they pondered not only about their own but also about their hus- 
bands^ behavior. Jealousy of the women toward the men who 
returned from England and France became common, and jeal- 
ousy increased even more toward those who had not yet re- 
turned. No longer could one talk about the soldier overseas as 
a deprived individual. Many articles publicized the good times 
American soldiers were having in European countries. The sol- 
dier was not insecure any more. His self-assurance was restored 
quickly and was enhanced by the reflection of the power and 
glory of the Army of which he was a part. The newspapers 
registered the shift of emphasis in the relationship of the sexes. 
The men, intrigued by the unquestioned superiority actually at- 
tributed to their status, sought not only passing pleasure. The 
European woman’s seeming helplessness and admiration ap- 
pealed to the American soldier as something new. Thus they 
“fell in love” with the woman, or believed that they loved the 
woman who reassured them about their masculinity so easily. 
Thus the American women had reasons to worry. Women of 
other countries all over the globe became competitors. Even 
though this applies mainly to the Armies of occupation, it has 
a bearing on the emotional balance between the sexes. 

Indeed this balance must be a delicate one. We expressed our 
concern regarding the man’s passivity apd dependence and stated 
that it is unsatisfactory for both man and woman alike; that 
woman’s superiority, even if it is expressed by unbegrudging 
motherliness alone, would finally undermine man’s virility and 
therefore is undesirable for both. And now we appear even more 
concerned as we observe the man’s emancipation from the con- 
trols of home, his liberation from his often-mentioned depend- 
ence. Is this degradation of sexuality and women the effect of 
war-time circumstances, or are there other factors which may 
account for it? 

The study of the psychological principles regulating the re- 
lationship between the sexes reveals that man’s evaluation 
of woman never has been the product of his mind alone. 
Changes in emotional values go through the long process of self- 
evaluation, and this is not altogether a pleasant procedure even 
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if it is achieved through the agreeable way of liberty for im- 
mediate gratification. 

During the war, men and women, under the pressure of their 
various needs, gave in to temptation easily. After the war, they 
have to justify themselves. The soldier, too, has to account to 
his own conscience and to its representative in the reality, to 
the woman to whom he comes ba^. We reviewed some of the 
conflicts he may face within his family, and we may add here 
that man’s fear of woman, of the idealized woman at home, 
plays an important role in the quick- fire spread of depreciation 
of women. This is, of course, a paradox, but knowing how psy- 
chological self-defense works, it is understandable. 

Many signs indicate that man’s behavior at present grows to 
be the reverse of what once was the rebellion of women against 
men. Now men rebel against the domination of women and 
against their position within the family. He strikes against his 
early marriage, which was an escape from his mother’s domina- 
tion into a household managed by his wife. Now, after having 
lived away from her, he suddenly feels little inclination to return 
home to adulate her and to submit to her. The more sincere his 
guilty feelings are, the more intently he may seek for rationali- 
zations. Some of them may be valid, others are only artifact 
weapons with which to reproach and punish his wife. Many of 
the soldiers try to clarify their relationships to their wives and 
attempt to solve their problems in letters to her, to friends, or 
even with the help of psychiatrists. Some of these men may re- 
mind us of Ibsen’s Nora in “The Doll’s House,” only with the 
sex reversed. A man in his early thirties, father of three chil- 
dren, fell in love with a young WAVE while he served in the 
Navy. The relationship itself became meaningless after a long 
interruption. Yet it represented to him the road to freedom. 
Thus the prospect of being discharged became a threat ; he was 
worried and afraid of returning home. He wrote to his wife 
that in spite of his appreciation and esteem of her, in spite of 
his devotion to the children, he would like to be free ; he did not 
want to stay married. 

The woman at home is the measure of the masculinity and 
emotional maturation of the man. To his wife he owes emo- 
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tional allegiance, toward her he may feel guilty for his sexual 
estrangement. His wife has the right to his love, to his strength, 
and to his security ; before her he will hide his inferiority feel- 
ings and his fears. Men may rebel against such a relationship 
or may accept it as an impetus , in the period of readjustment, 
this function of the woman as conscience will play an important 
role. It will not be pleasant for the woman either, although it 
is not new for her. The role of the woman which so character- 
istically colors the American family and society represents the 
continuation of a superiority which originated in her biological 
task — ^motherhood — and thus once was experienced by every in- 
dividual. This superiority seems now to become a source of 
conflict which turns the vicious circle of the “battle of the sexes” 
against the woman again. 

When she felt most secure in her role — ^the puritan strong 
mother of the patriarchal family— she did rely upon her husband 
as a strong man who was the provider and supplied her with 
home, social status, security and all that this implies. For this 
the wife owed her husband unquestioned allegiance and lasting 
homage. The marriage — although not in the same way and not 
in the same respects — afforded emotional security for both, for 
husband and wife. The economic waves of the industrial civili- 
zation and two world wars pushed the women out of the security 
of such family life into open competition with men, and in its 
wake, it disturbed the mutual reliance of man and woman upon 
each other. It undermined the belief that in the marriage the 
woman will attain the protection of a strong husband and the 
man will gain the admiration of a devoted wife. At present, 
women, even if desirous of restoring man’s belief in his superi- 
ority, cannot do a very good job of it, since in the process of 
emancipation the interpersonal relation between the sexes shift- 
ed ; this in turn changed the marriages substantially. 

In our present culture, marriages based on free choice can be 
kept together only by free will, since neither religion nor other 
social mores support them with enough vigor. Many young men 
and women would claim that instead of marriage as a “sacra- 
ment” we have free will and freedom to divorce. Thus many of 
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them regard marriage not as a permanent institution in the 
individual’s life and an enduring basis of society; they rather 
frankly admit that they consider marriage as an expediency; as 
long as it is pleasant and profitable one can hold on to it and 
when it ceases to be so, there is always divorce. We may agree 
with the young men and women to some extent : marriage was 
always an expedient solution of the many conflicting trends in 
the relationship between the sexes and of such importance that 
its regulation was taken over by religion and by civil law. 
Divorce is a great achievement of our humanistic liberal society 
which seeks to redress errors and undo harm. However basic 
the right to divorce is in the individual’s evolution to human 
dignity, it exposes the fact that marriages today present more 
problems than they did in the patriarchal family in which au- 
thority played a greater role than individual freedom. The hus- 
band of today resents the task of proving himself against other 
men, since marriage does not definitely settle his supremacy to- 
ward and his possession of his wife. His wife is free to earn 
her living and to take a chance for emotional happiness in an- 
other marriage ; she does not need to rely upon her marriage as 
she did in the patriarchal puritanic society. This indicates that 
she has to be always ready to become independent. Thus even 
after she has married, the woman remains a prospective aspirant 
for jobs, for work — a competitor of men. 

Since she is insecure, she has to cherish her freedom to work 
and has to continue as if she would really desire to succeed in 
the battle of the sexes. While the competition for jobs may be 
one of the tactical weapons of this battle and the general econ- 
omy of the country may decide its grand strategy, the basic issues 
of this struggle will be decided, peculiarly, not in the open field 
of public life but individually within the marriage. And here it 
is shown that her equality did not make the woman emotion- 
ally more secure. Her emotional needs did change but little, and 
her happiness remained — since it is biologically determined — de- 
pendent upon the love of a stronger man and upon her mother- 
hood. Yet, however basic her desire for the strong man may be, 
she cannot reestablish the patriarchal family voluntarily as a 
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^'post-war measure” in order to relieve herself and the men of 
insecurity and apprehension. Neither the economic structure of 
our society, nor the already established developmental stage of 
the woman would permit it. 

Emotional relationships can have depth only if they are sin- 
cere. Woman cannot lastingly create an illusion for the man 
and for herself about his strength and superiority if this is based 
on her fantasy alone. Thus she and her husband as well are 
afraid of disillusionment. The critical attitude of woman which 
causes her husband's rebellion against her makes her unhappy 
too, since it frustrates her. And this fear of being frustrated in 
her marriage remains her basic dilemma. To avoid such frus- 
tration, she is willing to compromise. Thus, woman's freedom 
to work is threatened not alone by frank competition of the men 
and by motherhood, which naturally limits her working capacity. 
More important than these is the man's resistance against her 
work, his unwillingness to accept it. It is not the man's con- 
scious antagonism which threatens the woman most deeply, but 
her own awareness that while her work may satisfy her ego's 
ambition, at the same time it may lead to her emotional frustra- 
tion. Thus the struggle goes on, not only in society and in the 
family, but within each individual, and the conflict between her 
various aspirations and obligations has to be decided in the 
everyday life. 


'< 0 - 

Indeed the long process of liberation, fought for by women 
within the family and outside in the economic struggle, did not 
make life easier either for men or women. They are both bur- 
dened with responsibilities which have to be shared alike. We 
cannot be surprised by this. The equality of the sexes is the re- 
sult of the democratic process which, in its evolution, demands 
more and more maturity from each individual for his own sake 
as well as that of the community. 

Perhaps men and women, realizing that they have very little 
to envy and begrudge in each other’s fate, will learn to use their 
hard-won liberation to comprehend that they need each other 
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with all their strength and all their weaknesses; that only in 
sharing these can they fulfil their individual happiness and at the 
same time be prepared for the super-individual task, to 

. open to many millions space 
Where they may live, not safe — secure but free 
And active/’^ 

2 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe . Faust IL 



The end of the war came suddenly, leaving a prayerful 
shock In people’s hearts. The victory, great, inevitable and 
decisive as it was, only gradually made its way into conscious- 
ness through the amazedness, solemnity and guilt-feelings pre- 
cipitated by the atom bomb. During the days of spell-bound 
suspense, while waiting for word of the definite surrender of 
Japan, people had time to think, to feel and to analyze their re- 
actions. Newspapers and psychologists, sociologists and com- 
mentators tried to grasp this mood and to convey Its meaning. 
Many accounts depicted the joy of victory as dimmed, the ex- 
hilaration as overcast by a tension and sadness incomprehensible 
in the face of victory. Soon it was obvious that apprehension 
had taken hold of everyone, who began to comprehend that man- 
kind had grasped the principles of creation and had become 
responsible for them. Indeed a responsibility for God’s do- 
main! Human beings felt humble, scientists prayed that the 
secret should have been withheld, that it should have been inher- 
ently impossible to place in the hands of man ultimate power, 
energy in its essence. Whether a believer in God, an agnostic 
or an atheist, whatever his knowledge of the powers of destruc- 
tiveness and the dangers to life, he — all men — ^lived in the un- 
perturbed security that the world, as he experienced it, would 
go on and that creation would continue as it had for millions of 
years. But not if man has the power to destroy it 1 The atom 
bomb not only finished the war and introduced a new era ; it also 
shook mankind’s security and mobilized fears which only faith, 
religion, and philosophy had attempted to soothe before. Thus 
the war to finish all wars ended, leaving fear in the hearts of men 
and mistrust in every nation. 

A young sailor wrote home from the Pacific front, “People 
usually think that wars are a great cleansing; that purified 
through sacrifice, they can start from scratch along their ideal 
path after it is all over. Because of their innate wishfulness, 
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people inevitably forget that every event is interrelated and one 
cannot go outside of history and ‘start over.’ ” 

However much one tried to avoid slogans, however strictly 
one guarded one’s self against illusions in order to be protected 
against disappointments — the great effort could not have been 
mustered had it not been for the belief that ultimate good was its 
goal. Thus, the farther away we were from victory, the more 
certain we felt that its goals — ^whether expressed vaguely or con- 
cretely — ^the more obvious it became that wars are not an end, 
that they do not reach “what we were fighting for.” After vic- 
tory is won, one has to realize that there is no escape from his- 
tory, either for the victors or for the vanquished. The tower of 
flame rising over Nagasaki was the warning finger of creation, 
placing superhuman responsibility upon mankind. 

The sudden ending of the war brought with it fears of imme- 
diate individual significance. For, even the change to the better, 
from war to peace, goes hand in hand with insecurity. During 
the whole war, people — at home as well as in the army — were 
haunted by the apprehension of economic instability connected 
with the reconversion of the economy of war to peace. Ameri- 
cans, soldiers and civilians alike, were confident of the power 
and of the indomitable will to “finish the job.” At the same 
time they doubted the economy which created the power and 
integrated it against the external enemy. Only in a minority of 
the people were these doubts based on knowledge of economic 
principles , in the majority it came from a deeper source : from 
the instinctive knowledge of one’s self and in the identification 
of the self with the nation. Thus, because each individual 
knows that he is more capable of doing his utmost for self-asser- 
tion and self-defense, and because he is aware that he would 
make a greater effort to reestablish his own security than to re- 
build general peace and love, everyone assumed that once the 
nation reached its immediate goal by winning the war it would 
be unable tmd unwilling to continue the same intensity of effort. 
This was almost an instinctive fear, kept alive by the memory 
of the economic depression, that the post-war economy, as if 
tired of the integration, would take recourse in policies which 
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did not secure freedom from want. The fear of want, of finan^ 
cial insecurity and all that it implies, preyed on everyone’s mind 
when the peace came, and the struggle for immediate security, 
while it overshadowed the confidence in the victory, it repre- 
sented a great incentive toward assuming one’s place in civilian 
life. 

o 

His job finished, the soldier was eager to return home to his 
established freedom of religion and of speech. He, and his 
family with him, were anxious that he shake off the regulations 
and mechanization of Army life and reassume the proven free- 
dom of his individuality. He had given it up and had fought 
the war with a singleness of purpose — ^and rightly so — to sur- 
vive and to return and to take his life in his own hands again. 
Collectively, in the nation’s mind, there is no doubt about his 
rights and his merits. Yet individually he faces problems, 
doubts and hesitations. At his return he realizes that he cannot 
escape from his own personal history. Underneath the stand- 
ardization of army life, his personality continued as it was, de- 
termined by his past and by those with whom he shared and 
lived, whom he loved and feared — and to whom he now came 
back. In the course of our investigations we illustrated his 
problems and also discussed the forces which — acting collec- 
tively — tend to change the structure of the family. 

For better or for worse? Will the family, balanced on equal 
privileges and responsibilities between the marital partners, 
prove itself best ordained to fulfill its function? Will it be 
stable enough to afford the conditions which enable each of its 
members to pursue and attain the best integration of his indi- 
viduality ? Will children, reared with such individualistic 
ideals, gain and retain the capacity to adjust to the requirements 
of family-life in their own marriage? It is certain that the task 
of the family is much more complex if it is to fulfill the develop- 
mental goal of an individualistic society than it was in the patri- 
archal family, since the latter aimed to transmit, through simpler 
and well established patterns, a more homogeneous develop- 
mental goal. And this would hold true even if the family were 
to function in a stable world, in a society free from fear and 
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want. But today, stirred up by the insecurities of war, aware 
of the dangers which the future may hold, the family faces prob- 
lems of increasing complexity. Its stability depends upon the 
security of each of its members, its happiness upon their mutual 
gratification; the family functions to counteract insecurity, to 
create security by love. Insecurity produces fear and fear bears 
hostility. 

Life is continuous, but it is not a chain of repetitions. Every 
experience — be it positive, furthering growth and development 
or negative, crippling and inhibiting development — enters into 
action with the effects of past experiences ; the future is the re- 
sult of such interactions. Knowing the d3mamic forces in- 
volved in this struggle one may predict some aspects of the 
future, and one may even infliuence it : one may further the good, 
the positive forces, and one may impede the destructive ones. 
This is what sociology and what politics intends to achieve for 
society, for nations. This is what psychiatry tries to do for the 
individual. The aim of this book is to serve this purpose. 
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